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by the ſirſtborn of Mankind,' vir. Cain, as 
vou may find it Recorded, Gem g. 12 You 
may further obſerye, Phat this is che 
upon Record: For we muſt allom Angricui ture to 
be the moſt Ancient, and maſt Nevefſary Ax v of 
all others: It muſt certainly be the Senior Au r-; 
becauſe we find in Gen. 2. 15. That Almighty 
60 O did: place Adam in the Garden of Eden in 
the Time of his Innocency, and wa thete or- 
dered to perform the Office . of a Geolgic, lor 
Husband - man.] Agriculture muſt alſo as certain- 
2 the moſt Neceſſary,” becauſe Men can, and 
o ſubiiſt· ( in a great Meaſure) without Cloarb- 
ing, Hluuſes, & c. in ſome Climates and Coun- 
tries; but there is no part of the World where 
Men can live without Fo-. b 
Bur, Nevertheicf, People are ſo bar- 
barous as to he quite ignoraat of A RHI C- 
TURE, or BuUIINI NG, they are alſo for the 
molt part wholly, deſtitute of the Am of 
Agriculture, or, Tillage of the Fartb; for Agri“ 
culture without Architefare, would be but of 
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this AR r ſo far, as to grant it the * 
bo Encoll'd in the Holy - Styiptur i 
Actions of the firſt r erld, 
ui. From Adam to Noah,” there is no mentibn 
made of the Milary Alter of che Aer 
via Sovertigns: Allſ chat is noted coneern 
them is, That they lived ſo many Years; an 
taught their Progeny, To beep Sheep," Te TH 
the Gruand, To Plast To dell i. 
Tents, Ie Build Cities, To play os Org any "avg 
Harps, To Work in Brafs 1 3 — 
TA Divine' Arcbhitet of this World Kath 
been ploaſed to Honour this Hxcellent A A Tf 
far, as to vouchſaſe to give neeeſſary Preceprs 
and ales concerning ſome Buildings, of which 
I will here give ſome Hiſt ances.” Ando 
Hirſt, Of che Dilwvian Ark, mentioned, 2 
6, 114) 1 f ald 16 Verſes Where he Was 
fed ſirſt to give Directions for chaſug the Mate- 
— — Srroualy, He gives Octer for the 
ang. And, Thirdly, Far its Firm, both 
dah favernak"\ JUAN 
pr Mi. Second Inſtance ſhall be- of! hs SanFis- 
ry vonſiſting of che A of the Covenunt, cle 
Metey Seat, the Tuſernacle, and the Altar, 38 
vod may ſind in Baud, Chip: 26. 26, 37, 
andogops) on 0 117) [OVER 
T ws Third Tnftanegichar I ſhatt 8 
Conderning tho Ru of Solomon s 7 
Jeruſalem,  2s:you hos ar it ape 
I Chron, 28. 297 | 
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"Tzoncr ſome have been ſo bold as to 
r, Ars tre to be 
found in the Zoly Scriptures ; yet I think none 
of. the CivilAx Ts can ptetend to fuch Docu- 
ments from Scripture, as dhe Art of Building 
can: For we may obſerve from the Preceeding 
Inſtances, and ſome other Texts of Seripture, 
(which I ſhall by and by refer you to) that the 
Omniſcient Architef# of the World did direct 
Men to Build by Deſign, viz. By a — 
Model, Draught, or Pattern: As you may find 
in Exodus 25. 40. Num. g. 4. 1 Chron. ab. IT, 
12, 18, 19. Atts 7. 44+ Heb. 8.5. 5 
I x is alfb obſervable, That he e 8 
chitect did not only direct the Form by a 
Pattern, or Draught, but alſo by giving the 
Dimenſions of each Particular, as you ma ob- 
ſerve from Gen. 6. 15 and #6, and Exod. 25. 
10. alſo in the 26, 2), and oulf f 
Exodus, 2 Chron. 3. 3. Ce. He alſo gave Di- 
redlions for chufing. Materials for. each Partieu- 
hr Uſe, -as you may find in: the afore-cired fixth 
Chapter of Ger. and Exod. 5. 26; e 
Jo . 7 ; not — — — was to 

irect to Quantity by Weig bt, 'as - "you my 

ſee in the afore-mentioned' Chapters: of Exodus, 
3 the 28th of the Firſt ;:Book of Gi. 
e s, & c. 1 - + [4485 

| And let me further add, Tho" ArebirtDH⁰ be 
= and ſligited by ſome, becauſe it 


pends upon Mechanic ls, or Haudicrafts ment 
"a it ought not to he deſpiſed, as | 
n "—_ d fan make the World believe it is: 


For 
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Fer I muſt, And wilt, PW Men the P 
Truth, That they muſt certaffy be Infid 
and do not deſerve the Title of a to, and 
much leſt a Chriftan : For if ſuch Perſons were 
Jaws, I chink they muſt needs be very RHd- 
rant of the Peutatench, ot Wrltings of Moſes, 
or-elſe they would have been cbfHihced of this 


the FHoſy G beſt ſtiles che Mer hart Knowle 
of, Beziledl, | ind Abdliab; &. the Spirit 
Ca, Wiſdom, &c. And if chey were Chriſtians, 
they avero>yety mean" Ones to be ignorant of 
the Books of h,, and the Goſpels of St. Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Duke; for we may learn out 
of Kt. Matthew, chap: 13 ver. 55. and Mart, 
chapiaG per J, and Lute, chap. 2. ver.'5t. 
tharsour v1 BYffſed REDEEMER did not think 
the Anowledgd ant Prattice of Arebitecture and 
Mechaniehs of Hatdierdfts, fo Abect as ſome 
would repreſent it to be; for from theſe Texts 
en may learn, That He was pleaſed tb exerciſe 
is\ Ax of Architeclure, and tõ be a Mecha- 
#ick, wiz. A Carpenter, for ſome part of th 
Timejuthat He was here Converſant wich Mo 
cals 5 Which I muſt tell you, is no ſmall” Ho- 
nour £6 the Merhanit its and Architecture: 
I Profeſs, I can diſeern no more Reaſoy, 
Why the Sordidne/s of ſome one Workihan or 
Mechaniek,' ſhould be che Cauſe bf Reproach 
to Handicraft Arts, than that "moſt Excellent 
Invention of--Raiſing Water at Lovdow Bridge 
(for the Setvice of many Families in the Wy 
ſhould be i eſteemed 11 weglefted, * 
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there may ſometimes, happen to by 2 blind, (or- 
otherwiſe defective) Horſe employ 4 in che 
Operation. | 
AND 'tho' Mechanick - Emp loyments be by 
ſome reckon'd ſo very Jgnob and Scandalous, 
yet it is very well known, that many Gentle- 


men of good Rank and Quality in this Nation, 


are often converſant in | Handicraft ' Employ- 
ments: And other Nations exceed us 75 — 
Number of ſuch Gentlemen, of Which 1 
give you an Inſtance.” 

IN France the Making 5f Glaſs at the ls 
Houſes is performed by Gentlemen of no mean 
Extraction, viz. Moſt of them of tlie e great | 
= aſs houſe deſcending from Prince Anthony, 

"Nox Natural Son 65 Charles of Fance. 

o but Gentlemen are employed in the 
Art of Making Glaſs in France, * d theſe 
Gentlemen bear Honourable C Coats of 59 and 
both — {0 ul 173 Ser 1 god, tities 
are exempt from Yin rtering 
of Sp Idiers. Kc. 8 K n 
THIS Noble Art makes Markt and ot | 
Stones'become the Delights of Men, of. 
ate made our Glorious Palaces, and | 
metts of our molt ſplendid Churchts' ae 8 
moſt durable Ns which the A nbittoin 7 
of Men could ever invent, whereby t 1 
themſelves and their Grandure eln future 
A es, * C 
Tuts Art hath ai O been” had 10 6 
Efteem'; for it is hecome F amlliar i in, th 


of Kings and Princes, * * th, 1 : 
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of France Eſtabliſhed an Academy for promo- 
ting this Noble Ax. . 

ANOTHER Thing which proves the Excel- 
of this Art, is, That it is always Poſeſed 

7 Prafliſed moſt, 'by the me oſt n and 
Learned N ations. | | 

2 MOST. ny Ba ation (that a Ciniligd, 

pecially) haye ſhewed Ample Teſtimonies of 
Fg Reſpect they had for this A R T. For the 
Jews boaſt much of Solomon's Temple; the 4Jy- 
rians of Great Babylon ; the Egyptians of their 
Pyramids, Cc. The Jontans of their Fphefian, 
Diana's Temple; 70 and the other Greeks of the 
Temples of their Gods :- Rome boaſts of its Tem- 
P's Amphitheaters, Triumphant Arohes, and 
One | thouſand S tately Palaces, &c. France glo- 
08 by 10 Lorbre, Notre-Dame, 7 erſailles Pa- 


t. Germains en lay, Fontainbleau, &c. 
n, of its Eſc cureal, &c. Holland, of its Stately 
45 en 4. Art &c. And England of its 
Hampton-Court,W indſor-Caſtle, Weſtminſter- Abby, 
Royal 1 St. Paul's Cathedral, Salisbury 
ls c. It would be endleſs to 755 — 
Thing s of this Kind; therefore I ſhall 
cancluge with what 1 have already ſaid, 
0s the Excellency of this Art, and proceed 
today ſomewhat, 
econdly, Of the Emolument and Neceſſity of 
cis AxT of Bu1LvixG. | 
305 to the Profit of this A K r, I think 1 WE” 
ro ſay much; for all know, (thar know any 
thing) that Merchants and other Traders, can- 
not ſubſiſt without their Ware-hoaſes, nor 
2 2 Tradeſmen 
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Tradeſmen without their Shops,” nor the Hughand+, 
man Without his Barns, Granaries, &c, For, 
without theſe Buildings to preſerve their Goods 
in, none of theſe different Ranks of Men would 
make much Profjt of their Commodities. 
BRSI DES, there can be no. Pretence to any 
kind of Profit, without Buildixgs; for there are no 
Nations in the World = aq 3 Air is fo ſerene, 
as not to want Buildings to protett the Many- 
factures of it from the Injuries of corroding 
Time and Air: Add to this, That it is no ſmall 
Profit that accrues to a State, or Nation, by 
thoſe many Trades that depend purely upon 
Building, viz, Carpenters, Feyners, Maſons, 
Bricktayers,” Sawyers, Glazers, . Plumbers, Pain- 
ters, Carvers, Smiths, Brick. and Tile-maters, 
Stone cutters, &c. For as I have made it appear 
before, other Trades cannot ſubſiſt without theſe, 
wiz. Becauſe they cannot ſubſiſt without Baila. 
ings ; In like manner where there is no A4rchi- 
tecture in a Nation, there can, by Conſequence, 
be no Princely Government; for where the Peo- 
ple are ſo Barbarous as to live in Caves, and 
in Hutts made of Boughs, Oc. there are no 
Mechanicks amongſt them, and by Conſequence 
no Improvement of Manufatares ; and from 
thence it will follow, there will be little or no 
Revenues fit ro maintain a. Regal Power; and 
for the moſt part, where ſuch a Power is want - 
ing, People are ſo Savage and Barbarons, that 
they live more like Brutes chan Rational Men; 
liring by Rapine,. Murder, &c. So that no 
Man can properly call any Thing his own, for | 
they live (as it were) in daily Expectation © 
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being robb'd, and deprived of that Little which 
they Rare: by thoſe which are' ſtronger than 
— Which alſo implies 4 Neceſfty of 
Building,” to which may be added that Com- 
plaint which CAriſtotle ſaith was made by Tome, 
viz. That Man was worſe dealt with by Natwe 
than other Creatures, whereas they have ſome of 


- them Hair, ſome Shells, ſome Wool, ſome” Fra- 


thers, and ſome Scales to defend them from the 
Injuries of the Weather, Man alone is born 
Naked, and without any Covering ; But to this 
it may be anſwered, That Divine Probi diuce 


| hath endowed every Man with two ſuch Super- 


lative Thftruments, pix. The Hands, (thole 
admirable Inſtruments of Action) in Conjun- 
ion with chat Faculty of the Soul, call'd Res- 


fon ea 0g fully fipphy in Man whatever may of 


wanting in human Crea- 
—55 As 45 . een objeAed by ſome, That 


| they are not ſent into the World uncovered, 


and expoſed to all Extreams of Weather, as 
Feat, Cold, Drought, and Moiſfure, Nc. "By 
this Inſtrument of Inſtruments, - the Hang, 


which is adapted (by the ' Divine Archited? of 
the World,) to ſupply t 


moſt »eceſſary and 
uſeful Services of Man's Me; viz. . 

2 
ting, En 2 5.4 ing on Mufical Inſlrumepts, 
and all t N © as well as the Recreative 
Arts and Employments of human Life. For in- 


"deed, if Man had wanted this Member, Cas 


Learned Mr. Ray obferveth) then we muſt have 


lived like Brutes, without Foaſe or Shelter, 


bur what the Woods and Rocks afforded, * 
2 3 | | 


% IEEE 


oute - Claaths or +Covering, without Corn, or 
Hine, or Oil, or any other Drink but Water 5 
without: Warmth and Comfort, or other Uſes of 
Fire, as "Baked, Boijed, and , Roaſted Meats;; 
but we muſt have ſcrambled with the wild 


Beaſts for Acorus, , Crabs and Nuts, and ſuch 


other Fruits as the Earth produces of her own 
Accord. We had then lain open, and been ex- 
poſed to Injuries, unable to reſiſt, or defend 
our ſelves agaiaſt, almoſt, che feebleſt Creature. 
Altho!, Men were endowed with this incompay 
rable. Iaſtrument the Hand; yet Hiſtory in- 
forms us, That in the Infancy of the World, 
Men lived almoſt like wild, Beaſts, in Caves, 
and fed on Fruits and Roots of the Earth; but 
aſtet the perceived the neceſſary Uſe of Fire 
againſt the Extremity of Cold, ſome began to 


edifie) Cottages with Boughs, c. and ſome _. 


| digged Caves in the Mountains; and findin 
the Conveniengy, and Neceſſiy of it, at 
with Practiee they attain d, by Degrees, to. a 
greater Perfection in Building. So that now 
there are but, few Nations but pragtice it in 
ſome Degree, having found the Uſefulneſs, 
and. Neceſſu fit, to protect them ſrom the 
Injaries of the; Weather, (and in ſome Coun- 
tries from the Aſſaults of Rapacious Beaſts.) 
Tho in ſome. Cauntries, / where the People are 
in Subjection 9% Governqus, and in ,2 great 
Meaſure. Civiliz di theig Buildings, for, want of 
AR T, are very imer, and, def eiue, i 
Compariſon of gurs, in the ſearneg 
Earope, of which I will gi | 


' 


e K g . _ 


Places. 
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— — an Iſland in the Weſt. lader, their 
Houſes ſtand on Poſts, Ten or Twelve Foot 
high, with Ladders on the out- ide ww aſcend 


them Alſo in the Iſſe of Mindanao, one of the 
Philippine Iſlands in the Eaſt Inulies their Hou- 
ſes ſtand on Poſts, fourteen, ſixtern, eighteen 
or twenty Foot high; and they have but one 
Floor, Kar aka Rooms in it; under the Hou- 
ſes there is a clear Paſſage like à Piazza, but a 
filthy one commonly ;- for ſome make this Place 
the' Draught of their Houſes, bur, building! 

the Rivers moſtly; the Floods cleanſe t 
t the Molar Iſlands, their Houſes 
are built aſter the Manner of thoſe at Mindic 
vao, Roofs are Arched; but at M 
nao they are ridged ; but in the Nicobavilſtes; 
they habe hut one Room in a Houſe. Mheſe 
Sorts of Buildings are all the Mode 


the 
Malay ant lit the Bag Te !] 0115S TOW 
as] Sia j% add one Inſtance ate of the 

Nereſity of BUYLD' ING, and that from tłe 
Fae Pere of the ignorant 'Hydians in News 


, ſeeing that there is a Ne- 
dom Corn for 'a Winter- 
d for the next deaſon, make 


* ag 
cl band 


them Baths for that ws tho? very poor 
ones, Being only es digged in N 
Ground, hay cei — — T ; 


11. CAx nor here but commend — 
pleat Method 2 now uſed in England, 
by much to d before the — 2 
Practice hete, —— in many 
Nation. The Principal - Qualities of this 
275 14 Modern 
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Madera Method, are chele, vir. — 
2 ormity and Conveniency. 
HIS ART, like molt — hath ia Y 
Age been much improved; Men being now 
more — inclined than formerly 
having likewiſe better Opportunity to attain it, 
from the many Treatiſes that have been made 
Publick of theſe A R IS from Time to Time, 
in this laſt Age, For as an ingenious Man well 
obſet ves, There is ſcarce any Part of the Mathe 
maticks, ut is ſome way ſubſervient: to Archi · 
tecture, Geometry, and Arithmetick, for the 
due Meaſure of the Teveral Parts of a_ Building 
the Plans, Models, Computatien of Materials, 
Time and Charges; for: — right te iti 
Arches a rr uf that they 
aua beautiful: Mechanicks for 75 its — and 
Firmneſs,: tranſpoſing and raiſing Materials: 
And Opticks for Symmetry aud Beauty. He 
further adds, I would not have any one aſſume 
tbe Charatter of. an Architect, without __ 
tent Skill in All of theſe. © | 
Us requires, theſe; and; many 
one to make a compleat 4rchiret. 
IN the enſuing TREATISE; I have en- 
8 to aſſiſt all ſuch as have a Defire; (or 
have an Occafios) to underſtand) the - Grounds 
and Rules of Architeftare. M15: 
LWS firſt induced to ber wbs el Task 
of Compoſing a Tremiſe of this Nature, — 
for my own | Uſes for by daily 
found, That ſuch a Tratt was very — wants 
+ 100 that if 1 di miſe ch a won't 
* 2 | m 's 
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might prove exceeding uleful.to — as well 

as to my ſelf; an Ingenious Bookſeller. being 
informed of wy Deſign, wh for my carrying 
it On. e.. 

I HAVE 99 en | 
it, of late, out of Pity ro ſome poor Workmen ; 
for I have been informed of That for 
Want of Still and Forefight, ha ve undertaken 
Buildings by Gueſs, by which they have been 
almoſt ruined, or at leaſt kept _— the 


World; (bo they have been * 
in their Callings) and that K the Meang 


< anadviſed Contracts. 
wy then again, 0n the orher Hand, it hath 
1015 Obſervation made hy others as well as 
ay” That, ſome honeſt — 
1 (and otbers) wha: have had Coal 
to Build, c. have been ag over- reach 
2 ſome Fraudulent, Craity men. But T 
hope this ſmall Treatiſe may be a: ry: 
promote Ave Julie. 6 (io luch. Things 4s 
relate to Building) and like a juſt Arbitrator. 
whereby both Maſter and Workmen ſhall have 
what is Juſt ice and Eguity between em. For- 
Tut enſuing Treatiſe contains not only the 
Price that moſt: Materials are uſually wageed, at, 
and /o/d for in different Parts of the King 
3 uſual Rates of all dune Malers, 
Work, 


the and diff P 
of he Counry Wee Oy « Far 


2. IT contains Inſormations, 23 to tha G- 
lau, ue, e and Met 


0 * 
4 


is PREFACE 
of - r and 2 ma of the Metals 
ago 
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3. ALso the Cons, and Methods of 'Mek. 
We all Sorts of Artificers Worts 
_ in X And. 4 avium! vn ” 

4. Ax Explenation of the Term vf Art oo, 
at among Workmes, 


$71 


, IN the following TI Ar, i a: "Oe 
prehended, Conffderationt as to the Thott Uf 4 
 Surveyonr, Workmen, Model; or Draugbi, &e. 
2 en non ESE or teas o 

6. APHOR1ISMS/ or neteſſury Rules in 
Building; as to Situation, Contrivance, — 
Firm „or Sergei and Form, or Fi 
200 Bean. ares mor os. 'F "a; 


e ag ons, 0712 Will | 1499, qv gs 
Tut Method of Surveying uf Bui 


Per 
as to entering | Dimenſions” in Dn — 
ali Bill of lun aner, Te: L ad 


N.. aA wo | is: C16 K eee 
8. or Valumg — ber chey are 
Frefled.*- .. _— „ah . 41 Daa 


mana loser 531 A. 
9. A Mross of Ceyſaring; or paſſing 


on Homent on Bitlding (that 7 
| bes or finiſhed ) as to ( Oommod iou fa 


weſt, Firmneſs, and Delizhtfulneſs, wich ure 
the Principal Aae in 2 good Fabrirb. 


— ofthis Wor, '(belide 
my own, and ſome Friends Obſervations; . 
N together 


— —V 


Sod 


E 
2 
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Nee conſiſted of ſeveral Sbeets of Paper, 
which were never yet made publick) / I have 
made uſe of the beſt Authors extant, to the 
Number of about Fifty, great and ſmall; which 
I hope may be allowed to be no ſmall Task in 
Reading, 8 C _ CO: Re- 
wiſing, Diſpeing; and Tranſeribing', in 
Reſt 91 Matter, Form, 2 der 
For, co ſpeak th: Truth, I muſt rell 
you, I found I had no ſmall Difficulties to 
wreſtle with ; deſigning. to collect the Fm 
of all ſuch, 7hings as were moſt Material, from 
fo many Authors, and from my own. Notes, 
which would have Compoſed a ſmall Trearife 
of it ſelf; (for, I muſt tell you, r 
few, nor have they been no ſmall Time 2 


F TT i 


Collecting, nor from none but experienced Men, 
and my every Days Obſervations almoſt, my 


Bafineſ being frequently amongſt Workmen of 
divers Profeſſions, and different Places; ſo that 
the Reader will here have a great Namen of 
Obſervations, which are wholly New. So that 


I. was; oftentimes more ſolicitous and - 


cerned, to conſider what? than bar net 9 
write: Yet I bave diligently endeavoured to 
inſert the moſt important Things, that nothing 
material might be wantipg to preſeat yo with 
a SatisfaQtory: Account of the Ar. of 


BulL oi e, in all its Parts, ſo as to make 


good our. Titie. Some, perhaps, may think it 
too Small, and the Diſcourſe too Brief (for a 


Subject of this Na ture) indeed, I think ſo tos; 
7 b7 : | ö . fy 745, 28 t s + 6) .- but 


lh 76 
2 
/ 
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but chen 1 muſt tell you, that it was my De- 
| 1 5 liga to be 1s brief as the Nature of the Subject 
l would admit of; conſulting, Fricud/y R E A. 
| | DER, your Advantage therein, by Ne 


1 both more Portale, and leſs Charge- 

; ſo that ee that defires to look into 
* Precip eats, &c. of this AA T, may here find 
Satisfaltion without. great Bypench, either” of 


77 ime Or Money. | 


| Tur Method of his TREATISE 10 
| 


— — 
22 — 


— — 


whally New, but the whole ART is here ratiged 
under certain Heads, and brought to à certain 
Method, and limited to Pradical Rulet, und tliat 


ſo Perfpicuons, as td be do 8 by the 
meaneſi Capacity. 
ONE ras Reafas of my Choice of 
this Mes boa, of Cam poſng it ic under Al . 
Heads was this, vg. pn 45 Sol | 


Nature there would ab fond: 7 
Necelſey to have made 3 of 

Terms en ite uſed by by rh, n and 
men, which would nor have 0 dert Ws 
_ by Gentlemen, and young ar £ mg” 
ene (for bc this Tr | 5 

gn'd,) unleſs we had: explain d chele 2 af 

2s 8 fell iu, by Conferuencs in the Bie je 


ut if I had done ſo, I ſhould 19 2 
/ Dig zreſions from the Matter in u Hand 5 
O 


3 N = 7 * 9 2 n 52 
— Why wr 2 — 2. e 3 — 883 — — — 
— — ” — — - 
- 


— neceſſitated to make large E 
uld have ſo disjointed the Dee tin 
would not have rh ſo cafily "underfibod 
oung Tyros in this Ant, des 


awpendions Diſcourſe, as $ this was che 


| 
—_— 
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be; and put the Caſe, any one had wanted at 
wy Time to kyow the Meaning of ſuch Terms; 
when they had heard them uſed; it would have 
been no ſmnall Trouble to have found them in 
continued Diſcourſmee. 
Alf the Treatiſet that I ever yet ſaw on 
this Siedt, (which are not a ſew) were ei 
2 2 ee ö 4, or 8 into 
Chapters,. (or the like) containing Parts, 
Je and Materials relating to Bube; 


d viſe conpriſed under the Tires of Mechanick 


Trades, as Carpenters Work, Bricklayers, - &c | 
or elſe in a _Dratogue, which I like worſt of all 
becauſe, in asking of Queſtions, commonly 
there is a Neceſſity of uſing more Words than 
any other Way of Writing: I dare maintain, 
That none of the aforeſaid Methods are ſo ſit for 
a Subject. of this Nature that relates to ſo many . 
Orders of Men ; Parts of Buildings, Members 
of Parts, . and. vaſt. Variety of Materials, &c. 
as this which I have here choſen, (and I have 
heard ſome others wiſh for it, not only in this, 
but other Arts alſo.) For here, either Gentle 
man, or Workmay may immediately find (by 
the Letters at the Top of each Page) aoy- . 
Thing that he hath. occaſion to be inform'd 
about, without the Trouble of reading over 
whole Chapters, or the like. i 

Coukrzous READER, I will aſſure 


you, That you have here Epitomized the Sub. 


ſtance or Marrow, of all, or moſt of the known 


Authors that have Treated of this Az r; be- 


lides a great many New and Neceſſary Obſerva- 
Ae "53 * tions, 
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tion, Bec: which'T hope will prove Uſeful to 

the Pablick, tho” compoſed: bees new Method, 

iz. an Alphabetical Order; and upon that 

Account*ir may perhaps be objected àgainſt as, 

a very broken and imperfect Subject. But I 
muſt hete inform ſuch, That many Times each 
particular Word (or Head Is a Compleat Diſ-_ 
coarſe, by it: ſelf, and where it is not; *you are. 
reſert id to another Plate, which will make it 
compleut, by only turning over'a few Leaves.” 
| AVING thus brief . hinted at the Reaſon 
of Compoſing it in this Method, 1 ſhall"how 

proceed to give ſorne neceſſary Directions for 
the better Apprehenſion of tlie Scope" atid' C/ 
of the BOOK © 2 


ft, That it is intended for Bee3nnd)}, Ad 
ſuch as have not had occaſion to ſtudy this AA T, 
and not for Accompliſhed ARK c HITE OTS, and 
therefore adapted to the meaueſt Capdcitie. 


Secondly, In ſeveral Places, the Derivation 
of the Word is hinted at, (Which affiſts'the | 
' Memory, and informs the Underſtanding) as well 
as the Meanrng and' Senſe it is commenly uſed 
in; and ſevera} other Thiegt or Circumſtances, 
according to the Nature of the Word; of 
which I will here gi e ſome Jaſtances. As ſup- 


, 
7 


irn 
7 int | 2108 od WIR; 
Firſt, The Word Arch, there have its 
Derivation, An Explanation of five aro * 
Kinds, The Method of making them, Five Te- 
| n 25 N orems 


£1 


Ae e 


e 4 ee 
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1 \IÞ an I r 

0 e Thy oe x iel be of the. 

gad Brick, yihers you eee 
ne, 


15 19 s made, and then a: Deſcrips- 
tex, of Sel * ts,, with th, thee Dimenfrons, 
F re 75 on, ;;allo the the Method ad 
9 Directions” 


442 pro ng, TK 
2 od Fee, of, Bricks, Rc. 
8 he dn TT 5k fat 
Marin call'd Cle, after 


| ion Af it, 2 have an — 
Gi ts, and the rice of moſt ol 
cs 


- 5 Ot Lat, Where W 
| 22 e e dee, 11 Y 
N. ed, t 10 b 

15 , Of Mortar, Inu have thirteen Read 
p88 oo thly,c Of Nail, 1. eee five 
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I SHALL. forbear to Euumerate 'any more, 
but refer you to the Book. it ſelf, where you 
ſhall alſo fiad a Deſcripion of all the embers 
of. the Five - Orders 25 2 wich their 


Dimenfrons and Proportions. - _—_— 


Laſth,. 1 Do declare, That if any 7; 
which I have ſet down in the enſuing y Ta | 
be oby againſt as a. Miſtake, or that it is not 
ſo Plain and Expreſs as it might have been, 
upon the leaſt Infarmation thereof, I ſhall be 
very ready to revoke it. And therefore, If in 
any Thing I have been beſide the Matter in 
Hand, or made a falle Step or Bluuder; I do 
cargelily i intreat the Courteous, Good-Natured 
REHA DER, either to 2»uform me of it, (and 
upon Evittion I ſhall freely yield.) or ele, 

That he would freely remit the gh ſince 


all kaow _ (; 


© 


0 61s evi "DF 
City and Couxr RT 


Purchaſer and- Builder's 
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T is 
bs Plinth, in the 


ATIVE 
22 
cially thoſe of the Corinthian 
Order, which ſerves inſtead 
2 4 Dri — —.— to _ 
apical. Ir ſupports the net 
Fae er the Architrave, and 
whole Trabeation. In the 
Corinthian and 2 
Orders, the Coronets of it are 
call'd. the Horns ; the interme- 
diare Sweep and Curvature the 
Arch, which has commonly a 
Roſe cary'd in the middle. 


— 


| 


in T 


upper part of 
che Chapiters of | in Archite@uro, (as is ſaid 
Columns, eſpe- 


| 


1 


* 
* 
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Abacus comes from the Greek 
Word Aba. and has ſeveral 
Meanings ; ſometimes a ſquare 
rencher, and ſometimes a 
Buffer or Side Board, call'd 
Credenzs by the Italians. Bue 


before) it ſignifies a cuadran- 
gular Piece, rk 4 
Crowning to t tale of Co- 
lawns; and in thoſe of the Ca- 
rinthia» Order repreſents a 
kind of ſquare Tile, coveriag 
a Basket; ſuppoſed to be en · 
compalſs'd with Leaves. 


The Sieur Mauclerc, in the 


lonick Order, deſigns an O- 


with a: Fillec over it ſor an 
Abacus; and this Fillet is half 
che Latitude of the O-, e 

- which 


* 


EB 


EE. 


which he calls the Filler of che in 


* Abacus. 11 
And ia the Corinthian Or- 
der, he deſcribes the Abacus to 
be one 9th Part of of the whole 
Capital, which he divides into 
three Parts, and che uppermoſt 
of theſe is a Boultin, and 7 
the next third below, is the 


Fillet of. the Abacus, and the 


reſt below being 1 and 2, is|a ſhort Account of the firſt 


the Plinth of the Abacus 
Andrea Palladio in the Tuſcan 


Order, calls the Plinth above| 


the Boultin, (or Echinus). Aba- 
cus ; Which from its Form, 
ſaith he, is commonly call'd 
Dado, or Dye, the which is x 
of the whole Heighth of the 


Capital. | 
A the Dorick Order, he 
alſo calls ti Plinth above the 

Boultin of the Capital, the 

Abatus ; above which he places 

a Cimatium, for the upper. 

moſt Member of the Capital, 

In the Ionick Order, he de- 

fines it to be the ſame with 
the Sieur Mavzlerc. 

In the Corinthian and Com- 
te Order, he deſcribed it to 
the ſame almoſt with the 

Sieur Mauclere, only his is a 

large Caſement, or hollow 

Moulding, inſtead of the 

Plinth. But Vincent. Scamoxxi 


gives the Title of Abacus to 4 
Caſement or Hollow, which is 


the Capital of the Pedeſtal of 
the Tuſcan Order. V. Capital, 


Alreavoirt. 


A Term in Maſonry. by 
which is underſtood the Inter- 
vals, or Spaces between the 
Stones. in laying them, com- 


ſſo ſoft as to 
- | Gypſum. 


+ monly<call'd the Joiats, where» | 
EL 


Lite ts 


ſire. 


the Morter is placed: A 
French Ward, * erly 

nifies a ſoaking with ater. 
"Be Acant bus. 


The Herb whoſe Leaves are 


of | repreſented in the Capital of 


the. Corinthian Column. See 
at the End of the Word Orders, 


Occafion ofthis moſt beautiful 
Ornament. 


Acroteria. 


Are ſharp and ſpiry Battle. 
ments, or Pinacles, t 
in Ranges, with Rails and Bal» 
liſters upon flat Buildings. Al- 
ſo Images ſet on the Tops of 


Houſes, are ſo call'd by ſome. 


Actpteres. 


Are Pedeſtals upon the 
Corners and Middle of a Pedi- 
ment to ſupport Statues ; they 


may properly be call'd Pina- 


cles. The Word in Greek 
ſignifies the Extremity of any 


thing; the Tip of a Finger, a * 


Rock, or:the like. 
21 4 199 | 
Alina V. Channcel, | 
Alabafter. 
t. What,]'Tis a kind of ſoft, 


clear, white Marble; if it be 
be cut, itis call d 


in Lincolnſbire, and in $tafford- 


3. It's 


| 


t ſtand 


dd Ad AMS. Re 


— | — — - —— 
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3. 7's Uſe.) It's chiefly uſed] hi 
r Monuments in Churches, alſo uſed under that famous 
c, where there are any Ei- Bridge at Yenice, the Rialto, 
res in Relief, or in Baſs| wh ory over the grand 
elief, &c. carved. It's alſo] Canal, bearing a vaſt Weight. 
ſometimes uſed for a Coat of | | 
Arms when a Gentleman will} 3. Poles ] of this Wood arg 
have his Coat of Arms cut in| extraordinary uſeful for Pumps, 
Rel ef, to ſet in. Brick or Stone · Mater. pipes, (Troughs and Sluices 
work in the Front of his Houſe |alſo, if large.) Theſe Poles I 
| 9 uſed (in the Coun 
Alcove. © try) for Water-pipes, to cony 
6? HD Water thro* Bays, and . 
By the Spaniards call'd Alco- and alſo to my ater. from 
bar ; "tis a_ Receſs within a any Spring, to upply & 
Chamber for the ſetting of a|with this neceſſary Element 
Bed out of the Way; where|large Poles of this ſort of W 
for State many Times the Bed|I have known uſed for Ground. 
is advanced upon 2 or 3 Aſ-|g«tr.. to convey the Water out 
cents, with a Rail at the Feet. of Stews ; the Poles were as 
Theſe Alcover are frequent in] bout 8 or 10 Inches Diameter, 
many Noble-men's Houſes in{and the 2 in them about 
Spain, and other Parts beyond 4, or 43 for boreiag, and 
Sea. The Word is Arabick ;|farting of which Size they 
Elkauf, a Place to ſleep in. {have about 35. 6 d. per Rod for 
ö Workmanſhip. "Y 


N Alder. 4. But for Water-piper ] the 
i. What.) Tis an Aquatick| Poles need not be above 4 or g 


commends it, It was 


Tree, ſo very common, that it Inches Diameter z the Cayi 


needs no Deſcription. is commonly about 1 4, or 1 
2 Inch Diameter. 


2. 1's Uſe:] Thoſe which! 5 * 0 
were large, were formerly] 5. Of the Method of loring 
made uſe of in — of | Alder-Poles,] The Order in 
Boats : So now are very large which they proceed, in this 
Alder, ſought after for ſuch] Operation, is this: Being fur. 
Building, as lie continually un- [niſh'd with Poles of a fit Size, 
der Water, where it will be- not too ſmall (nor too large, 
come as hard as a: Stone; but if for Water-pipes.) They pro- 
being kept in an unconſtantſ cure Horſes, or Truſſels, of a 
Temper, it decays in a little] fit Altitude, to lay the Poles 
Time. ä Os. and reſt the Auger on whil 
| | \ 30 they are boring; they alſo ſet 
Vitruviu tells us, That the up a Lath, to turn the leaſt 
Moraſſes about Ravens in Italy] Ends of the Poles to adapt them 
were pil d with this Timber. ] to the Cavities of the greater 
to ſuperſtruct upon, and he] Ends of 1 others; _ 
- 2 


* 


AL. 


| — — 
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Lath being up, and your Poles 
cut to the Lengths they will 
conveniently hold, vie 8, 10, 
or 12 Foot; they proceed to 
turn the ſmall Ends of the 
Poles, about 5 or 6 Inches in 
Length, to the Size they in- 
tend to bore the greater Ends, 
about the fame Depth, viz 5 
or 6 Inches; (this you muſt 
Note is to make the Joint to 
ſbur each pair of Poles toge- 
ther, the Concave Part is the 
Female, and the other Part the 

Male part of the Joint.) In 
turning of the Male · part, they 
turn a Channel in it, or ſmall 
Grove, at a certain Diſtance 
from the End and in the Fe- 
male part they bore a ſmall 
Hole to fit over this Channel; 
for what Purpoſe you ſhall hear 
when they ſer the Poles toge- 

ther: They having thus far 
proceeded, they then bore tho- 
rough their Poles, and to pre- 
vent boring out at the Sides, 
they ſtick up great Nails at 
each end to guide them right 
through; but they commonly 
bore it at both Ends; and 
therefore if a Pole be crooked 
one way, they can bore him 
chrough, and not ſpoil him : 
The Poles being bored, they 
proceed to form them into 
Pipes in the Ground; for 


which Purpoſe they have a 


Trench digg'd, and prepared 
with Clay, to ram them 1n the 
Female part, being prepared 
with an Iron-Ring round it, 
to prevent ics ſplitting ; they 
drive in the Male. part, till the 
Grove in it is juſt under the 
Hole, which is bored in the 
Upper · ſide of the Female part 


jj 


Pitch ready, they pour it into 
the Hole in the Female-part, 
which flows round in the Grove 
which was turned in the Male. 
part; by which Means it is 
made very ſtanch and cloſe : 
And thus they proceed till 
they have placed all the Poles 
in their Order. 


6, Of the Charge of theſe Pipes. 
For N pn, h they 


and fit them ; but the Char 

of all Work, and Materials, 
viz, Boring, Digging the 
Trench, Laying and Ram- 
ming in the Clay, & c. And 
the Charge of Poles, Clay, 
Pitch, and Iron Rings will be 
47. 6d. 55. 55. 64. or 65. 
per Rod ; according as the Ma- 
terials can be procur'd. 


Amphitheater, or Amply- 
theatre. / 


an Oval, or Circu'ar Form, 
with Rows of Seats, one above 
another, where SpeQtators 
— ſit to behold Stage plays; 
and other publick Spectacles; 
as Sword-playing, fighting of 
wild Beaſts, &c. The Amphi. 
theatre of Veſpaſian, - call'd the 
Coliſaum ; $4 at Verona in 
Italy, and that at Niſmes in 
Languedoc, fire the moſt cele- 
brated that we have now re. 
maining of Antiquity : The 
borer comes from —_— 
Amphi a- round, and ron 
Theatre. * 


Ana. 


and then having ſome melted 


| Is an Edifice, or Building of 


uſually ask about 27. 64. or 
3 5. per Rod, viz. only to bore 


— 


Hare ! AN. 
Anabathrum. Ante. 
A Place that is aſcended to Pillars adjoyning to the 
Steps. Wall. See Parsſiate. 
Anchors. 8 Antechamber. 


In Architecture, is a certain | 


ſort ' of Carving, ſomewhar 
reſembling an Anchor, or 


Arrow. head; tis commonly 


of the Enrjchments of the 
ultins of Capitals of the 


Tuſcan, Dorick, and Jonick 


Order? and alſo of the Boul- 
tins of Bed-mouJdings, of the 
Dorick, Ionick, and Corin- 
thian Corniſhes. Theſe An- 
chors, and Eggs being alter- 
nately carved © t the 
whole Buildiogs, 


Ancones 


The Conſoles (a fort of 
Brackets and Shouldering Pie- 
ces) are call'd Ancones by Vitru· 
Vius, See Conſole, 


Annelet, or Annulet, 


The ſame as Cin#ure from 
the Lat. Annulur, à Ring; in 


Architecture, tis uſed to ſig- 
nifie a narrow flat Moulding. 


(of which v. Capital) which is 
common to divers places of 


the Columns, as in the Baſes; 
and Capitals, Ce. 'Tisthe ſame ings, the Heighth may be + 


Member as the Sieur Mauclerc, 
from Vitruvius, calls a Fillet, 
and Palladio, a Liſtella or Cin. 
ture; and Brown Scamoxæi 

a Supercilium, Lift, Inca, — 


brow, 1 and Rabit. 


| Heighth. 


1. YYhat.) From the Lat. 
Anre- camera an Outer, or Fore» 
chamber ; ; Room in Noble. 
men's Houſes, where Stran- 
gers ſtay till ſuch Time as 
the Party to be ſpoke with, is 
at Leiſure. 

2, Of it's Propertion in Length, 
& c. A well · proportion d 
Ante. Chamber, ought to have 
in Length, the Diagonal Line 
of the Square of the Breadth, 
and not to excel the Breadth 


; and 4 at moſt. 


3. Of their Heighth ] They 
are made either arched or flat; 
| if they are flat, Parts of the 
Breadrh f. ſhall be the Heighth 
from the Floor to the Joiſts. 

But if you will have it 
higher, divide the Breadth inro 
7 Parts, and take 5 for the 
Or divide the 
Breadth into 4 Parts and three 
of choſe ſhall be the Heighrh. 

In great Buildings, the An- 
techamber, Hall, and other 
| Rooms of the firſt Story may 
| be Arched, wh ch will make 
them handſome, and leſs fub- 
ject to Fire; and in ſuch Build- 


of the Breadth, which will te 
the Heighth it ought to be 
from the Floor to the bottom 
of the Key of the Arch. 

Bur if this Altitude be 
thou A. too dwarfſiſh, the 


| joe + ber Horn + of thx 


2 Bread 


0 


— 
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Or of the Breadth, which 
will make it yet more ſtately. 
4. Of their Situation | Ante» 
. chambers, and others alſo ought 
to be ſo poſited, that they may 
be on each ſide of the Entry, 
and of the Hall: And likewile 
it ought to be obſerved, that 
thoſe on the Night- hand, may 
nearly ſo) to thols on the 
Left: to the end that the 
Buildings may on all Sides 
bear equally the Burden of the 
Roof. ER 
| 2 N Antick. ” 
A Term in Sculpture, and 
Painting, being a confuſed Com. 
ſure of Figures of different 
Natures, and Sexes, Oc. As 
of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Flow. 
ers, Fiſhes, c. and alſo ſuch 
like Fancies as are not in Rerum 
Natura. Of which I will give 
ſome Inſtances, and 
Humane res, viz, How 
ſtrangely deform'd, and con- 
Fuſed ſome of the Heathens, 
repreſented their Gods, either 
in Painting, or Sculpture. 
And 1. of Saturn; he is de- 
_ ſcribed by ſome with 3 Heads, 
vi A Lion's, a Dog's, and a 
Wolf's ; others pourtrayed 
him with two. Wings on a 
Humane Head. | | 
2. Of Jupiter; Him the 


1 


— 


Laced moni ant pi ur d with 4 of 


Faces. The Angiver had his 
Repreſentation - in Sculpture 
with 3 Eyes, viz. One in his 
Fore-head. 

* Of Apollo; Him the La. 
cedemon/ans depicted with 4 


Hands, and as many Ears. 
( The Perſansdeſerib'd Phæbu- 
or Apollo) 
* Lion. 


. wita the Head of 


of 


The Egyptians had his Statue 
in the Likeneſꝭ of a Man, with 
che Head of a young Ram, 
with ſmall Horns on hi 
Shoulders. . . 1 

4 Of Mercury, the Ancients 
with Wings behind his Shoul- 
ders and his Ears. | 
The Egyptian, fram'd his 
Image with the Head of a Dog 
on his Shoulders. 

5. Of Janus by ſome he was 
depicted with two Faces, by 


to be hewed out with 365 
f . — 
Image like a Serpent, wi 
Tail in her Mouth. 
6. Of Neptune 3 ſome 
ſent him in his upper Part 
like a Man, and the lower 
like a Fiſh; in his Right-hand 
„ a Trident, or three - 
Aer Df ne the Ancients 
depicted him from the middle 


« * 


. NN 
airy (his Ski 

covered with the 
ſpotted: Doe, or Leo ; 
holding in one Hand a Shop- 
herd's Hook, in the other a 
Whiſtle,) and from the middle 


downwards, the perfect Shape 


a Goat. U „ 
8. Of aum, Slam, Fairies, 


and Satyr, as to their cor 
ral Shape, they weredeſcribec 
like Pan, only 


being ve 


It would be a Task too te- 
dious tn enumerate all the An- 


tick Forms, and Fancies b 
a 8 hic 


others with four. Nama, King 
of the Romans, cauſed his Statue 


and Breaſt 
in of a 


deſcrib'd him like a young Man, 


upwards, like a Man with a 


— 


they had ſhort 
Horns on their Heads, with 


— — 


— — — — a 1 — 


— — 


which the Heathens did repre- | 


ſent. their ſeveral Gods, and F 


their Poets, and Painters, and 
Carvers did deſcribe Them,and 
the Powers, Paſſions, Vertues, 
| Vices, Nymphs, Muſes, &c 
| 50 cox only had ſtrange and 
monſtrous Fictions of Humane 
Creatures; (in Poetry and Sculp- 
ture, and Painting alſo i) but 
of Brutes, As, 1. Of the Sy- 
rens, or Mermaids, half a Wo- 
man, and half a. Fiſh; Griffins, 
half Beaſts, and half Birds ; 
Pegaſus was alſo another of the 
_ fame FEictitious Kind; Harpyes 
alſo which were omen, 
Men, and half Horſes; Sagi 
taurs,, half Men, and 
Dragons, alſo part Ser- 
2. They 


and part Birds; | 


Bea 
Pome, and part Birds 


alſo ſome Repreſeations of 
2 Creatures, as the 


phisbeeng, a Serpent with a 
Head at each end; the Spread 
Eagle. with two Heads on the 
ſame Neck. And likewiſe they 
ſometimes have the Repreſen- 
tation of divers ſorts of Fruits, 
and Flowers, growing on the 
ſame Plant, & With many 
ſuch like Fictions which we 
have good Reaſon, to believe, 
there are really no ſuch ſtand- 
ing Species af Animals, and 
Vegetables in Nature; tho" the 
mag of ſuch . hath 
n propagated. by Orators, 
upon —— of their fitneſs, 
to be made uſe of, in the way 

of Similitude | 
This Work which we call 
Aula, the Ireliow call Grateſea, 
and the French Groteſque.) which 
ſignifies Comical, Pleaſant, apt 
o make one laugh; alſo ridi- 


* 


do 
culous. And their word Gro. 


reſquer, ſignifies fooliſh, idle 


ancies. 


See Antique lower. 
"Anticum. 


From the Lat. a Porch befors 
a Door, the Fore-deor, a Hatch. 


Antipag ments. 


The Ornaments, or Garnifh- 
ing in carved Work, ſer on the 
ere Jambs, Poſts, or 
Pancheons of Doors;) whether 
of Wood, or Stone; a Latin 
Antique Word (Anipagments.) 


Antique. 


This] Word is uſed to ſigni- 
fie a Building or Statue made 
at the Time when the Arts 
were in their greateſt Purity 
and among the 
Ancient Greek; and Romams We 
likewiſe ſay, the Antique Man- 
ner, to ſignifie any thing done 
according to the ſtrict Rules, 


and the good Taſte of the An- 


cients. ' The ingenious Monſ. 
Richelet 8 2 ay 
que is uied in gere to ex- 
preſs ſuch Works of Painting 
and Sculpture as were made 
bet ween the time of Alexander 
the Great, and that of the E 
or Phocas, under Wh 
aign the Noble Arts were exe 
tinguiſh d, about the Year 6. 


Apertions, or Aperture. 


. 1 Wha] From the Lat ſig- 
nifying opening, But in Archi. 
teckure tis uſed to ſigniſie, 
Door: Minden Stair Caſes, Chime» 


nie, or other Gondu#s ; In ſnort, 
B 4 all 


Word Anti- 


— 
—_ 


AR EY 
betwixt the Feet of the Arch. 
this Form the. Arches of- 
Bridges, Church- windows, vl 
great Gates, are ſomerimes 
made in our modern Buildings. 
4+ Scheam, or Skeen.] "Theſe 
conſiſt of leſs than a Semicir- 
cle, and conſequently are flat- 
ter Arches. Some of theſecon. 
tain an Arch of about 90 De. 
ree, others about 70, and o- 
thers (which are yet flatte 
about 60 Degrees; theſe. ] 
are very flat. Now, tis very 
eaſie ro diſtinguiſh between 
Semicircular , and Scheme 
Aaches ; for the Chord, (or 
right Line ) drawn between 
the Feet of n Semicircular- 
arch, is juſt double to its 
heighth, ( meaſur'd from the 
middle of the Ghord, to the K 
piece, or top of the Arch; 
whereas the Chord of a Scheme. 
arch of g6 Degrees will be above 
four time its height, and the 
Chord of a Scheme arch of go De- 
ees, will be above ſix times 


m_ 
all Inlets, or Outlets, of Men, 
Light, Smoak, &. To which be» 
long rwo general Cautions, viz 
1. Of their Number, and ad. 
Their Poſition. | 

2. Of their Number and Dimen- 
ſons.] Let them be as few in 
Number, and as moderate in 
Dimenſion, as may poſſibly 
conſiſt with other due Reſ- 
pects; for in a word, all Open. 
ings are Weaknings. | 

3. Of their Poſition ] Be ſure 
to let them not approach too 
near the Angles of the Walls; 
for it were indeed a moſt eſſen- 
tial Soleciſm to weaken that 
Part which muſt ſtrengthen all 
the reſt. 


ä 


AqueduF. 

From the Lat. ufus, a 

Conveyagce hos. — car- 

rying of Water from one place 
to another, E 


Arebes. its heighth. The term Skeom: 

Ilioarcb is derived from the Itali- 

r. Whence derived ] It comes} an Word Arco Scempo Scemo ſig- 
from the Latin, Arcus, a Bow. 


nifying imperfect, incomplete. For 
fack Backe is a S keam. arch; 
being leſs than a Semi circle. 
See more of Archer. at the lat- 
ter end of this Article; being 
Paragraph taken out of the 
amous MAlbertiF Architetturs 
a Book that never yet a pear'd 
in Engliſh, and our of which 
(becauſe it is fo highly 'prais'd 
by Sir Henry Wotton) I ſhall now 
and then make bold to borraw 
erer Tanten r 
anuſcripe * ti 
Mr. Orell 8 


2. What ] In Architecture, 
tis uſed to ſignifie an inward 
Support to the Superſtructure 
ins it is either Circular, Elipti. 
cal, or Straight. Of | Circular 
Arches, there are three Kinds ; 
Semitircular, Scheme, or Steen, 
and Arches of the 3d and 4th 
Pint. Of theſe, and of Ellipri- 
cal, and ſtraight Arches, I thall 
treat in their Order. 

3. Semicircular ] Theſe Ar- 
ches are an exact Semicirele, 
and baye rheis Centre in the 
middle of the Diameter, or 
ſight Line that may be drawn 


— 


In all Openings, ſays he, oyer 
which we make Arch we 
e 


> 


— —=—_— 
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ſhows  conttive' to. have the. 
Arch never leſs than «a half 


_ Circle, with an Addition of the 


feventh gp of half its Diame- 
ter: The moſt experience 
Workmen having found that 
Arch to be by much the 
adapted for enduring in a man- 
ner to ity; all 

Arches being thought leſs 
ſtrong for ſupporting the 
Weight, and more liable to 
ruin. It ik more-over ima- 
gin d, Thar the half Circle is 
the only Arch which has no 
Occaſion either for Chain, or 
any other Fortification 


| all others, if you don't either grea 


chain them, or place ſome 
Weight againſt them for a 
Counterpoiſe, are found by 
their own Weight to burſt out 


and fall to Ruin. I will not 


omit here, what I have taken 
notice of among the Antients, 
a Contrivance certainly very 


Excellent and Praife-worthy : 


T heir beſt Architefts placed 
theſe Apertures, and the Ar- 
ches of the Roofs of the Tem- 
ples, in ſuch a manner} that 
even tho' you took away every 
Column from under them, yet 
they wou d ſtill ſtand firm, and 
not fall down, the Arches on 
which the Roof was placed be · 
ing drawn quite down to t 
Foundation with wonderful 
Art, known but to few: 80 
that the Work upheld it ſelf 
by being only ſet upon Arches; 
for thole Arches having the 
ſid Earth for their Chain. no 
wonder they ſtood firm with- 


out any other Su 41 
3 Of the 3d 22 Point )) 


So our Euxliſi Authors call em, 


but the Tvſcan Authors call em 
ku + 7 2:6 EA KS 


„ 


other | fure. The 


diterzo, & di acute, bo- 
cauſe they always concur in an 
acute Rag at Bo Top. They 
conſiſt of two Arches of a Cir- 


d | cle, (meeting in an Angle at 
E = 


op) drawn from the Di- 


beſt | viſion of the Chord, into three, 


or four, or more at plea- 
particular Method 
of drawing which, and all o- 
ther Arches, and Mouldings, 
is not. the Buſineſy of this 
Treatiſes. I have obſery'd 
many of theſe Acute Arches 
Arches; in old Stone Build- 
ings, both Houſes and Chur- 


and ches. But I fay, (ſays that 


Henry Wit. 
ton) that theſe kind of Ar- 
ches, (both for the natural Im- 
becility of their acute Angle, 
as likewiſe for their Uncome- 
lineſs) ought to be exil'd from 
all judicious E and left 


Gecht and Lombard, 

other Reliques of that barba- 
rous Ago. | 

s 'Elipeical ] Theſe. kind of 
| Arches conſiſts of a Semi- El- 
lipſis, and were formerly much 
us'd-inftead of Mantle · trees 
* Chimneys They are com- 
monly defcrib'd on three Cen · 
ters; but may be drawn 
otherwiſe. eſe conſiſt of 


t Architect, Sir 


he' | chree parts, viz. two Hanſes, 


and 'a Scheme Now Work- 
men call each end of theſe *. 
ches the Hanſe, which Hanſes 
are always the Arche of ſmal- 
ler Circles than the 'Scheme, 
which is themiddlepart of theſe 
Arches, and conſiſts of apart of 
alarger Circle ; which isdrawn 
betwixt the two Hanſes to 
conjoin them all together, to 


make, as it were one Helicz 


Line, 
WS 


/ 


* 


'AR £4 - 
Line, and . an nerally uſed over Windows'and 
Elliptical — Theſe Arches Doors, and tis a certain Rule 
have commonly e Key-fone, and amongſt Workmen, That ac» 
 Chaptrels,- (the Keysitone, is] cording to the breadth of the 
that which is the very ſummi-| Peers berwixt the Windows, 
ty, or top of the Arch, which] ſo ought the Skew back, or Som- 
is equally diſtant from both] mering of the Arch to be for 
ends, and the breadth of this] if the Peers be of a good 
Key ſtone at the top, ought to breadth, as three or four Bricks 
be equal to the height of the in length, then the ſtraight 
arch, (which is commonly a-|Arch may be deſcribed. from 
bout fourteen Inches, when] the Oxi (as ibis relgerty calld) 
made of * and _ foe the Woot 223 

or point with its two edges) | iig ng an ilateral Tri- 
2 Centre of the Scheam; angle; — if the Peers are 
the Key. ſtone ſhould break | ſmall, as ſometimes they are 
without theArch,ſomuchas the | but the lenghth of two Bricks, 
Chaptyels proje&, over the Jam. |and ſometimes but one Brick 
The I underſtand to and a half, then the breadth of 
be the ame. which moft Ar- 
.chice&s call Impoſts; and tis 


the Window, or more, may be 
the Perpendicular (to the mid - 


that on wich the Feet f the dle of the ſicle of che 
Arches Rand, whoſe height, or | Arch) at whole end below, 
thickneſs ought to be equalto|ſhall be the Centre for. the 


the breadth of the lower Skew back, or Sommering to point 
of the Key-ſtone, N. B. That to. Theſe fraight Archer are 
each other Courſe in theſe Ar- commonly about 1 + Brick, 
ches conſiſts of to Stretehert, [which when rubb'd, makes a- 
which are ſeven Inches long] bout twelve Inches high, tho 
apiece, {when the Arch is four-|ſometimes they are but eleven 
teen Inches deep) and the o- Inches, or thereabduts, which 
ther Courſes betwixt theſe off anſwers to | four Courſe of 
three Headers, and two Cloſers ;| Bricks; but they may be made 
the length of the Headers muſt | more or leſs in height, An 
. 
is 


be 3 4 Inches. and the Cloſers ing as on requires 
24 Inches ; thus one Courſe | That by the word Skew-back, 
of the Arch will be divided | meant the levelling end of the 
into two Stretchers, and the | Arch, and by Semmering, is to 
other alternately into three be underſtood the level Joints 
Headers, and two Cloſers, betwixt the Courſes of Bricks 
throughout che whole Arch. in the Arch. Theſe Arches 
5. Strait] Theſe. Arches commonly conſiſt of a $eretch» 
have a ſtraight, upper, and un- fer, and a Header in height, 
the Stretchers being a 1 


dier edge, as the former had 

curved ones: and thoſe two |Brick's length, and the 

edges are parallelzand the ends Brick's breadth; 
the joints, all point towar Now the whole Buſigeſs of 


one certain Centre: T heyare ge uilding Arches, (Aich Sir 


7 
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8. Theotem th 1ſt] All folid 
Materials, free from 11 
ment, deſcend Perpendicularly 
downwards, becauſe Pondero- 
ſiry is a natural Inclination to 
the Center of the Earth, and 
Nature performeth her Motions 
by the ſhorteſt Lines. | 
9. Theorem the 2d. ] Bricks 
moulded in their ordinary Re- 
Qangular Form; if they be 
laid one by another in a level 
row, between any Supporters 
ſuſtaining their td ends then 
all the pieces between will ne. 
ceſſarily ſink even by their 
own natural Gravity; and. muſt 
more if they ſuffer any Preſ- 
ſure by a ſuperincumbent 
Weight ;, berauſe their ſides 
bein el, they have room 
to deſcend Perpendicularly, 
without Impeachment, accord- 
ing to the former Theorem: 
Therefore to make them ſtand, 
either the Poſture, or their Fi- 
gure, or both, muſt be changed. 
10. Theorem the 3d ] If Bricks 
moulded, or Stones ſquared, 
Cuneatim, (i. e. Wedge-wiſe, 
broader above, than they are 
below) ſhall be laid in a row- 
level, with their ends ſupport» 
ed, as in the precedent Theo- 
rem, pionting all to one Centre; 
then none of the pieces be, 
tween, can fink, till the Sup- 

give way; becauſe they 

ant room in their Figuration 
to deſcend Perpendicularly. 
2 this is yet a weak iece of 
tructure, becauſe the Suppor- 
ters are ſubje& to e 
28 eſpecially if the Line 
long; for which Reaſon 


+ this Form, (vis. fralghe 4rches) 
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'H, 72 may be reduced into is fellor uſed, bot over Win | 
theſe five following Tharems. dos or narrow Doors. There- 


fore to fortifie the Work, as in 
this third Theorem, we have 
Tuppoſed rhe Figure of all the 
Materials different from thoſe 
in the ſecond. - So likewiſe we 
as will appear in the follow. 
ing Theorem. TORI 
aer figured eig e 
Ma . 
fo in rhe ing Theorem) 
duld be diſpoſed in the Form 
of ſome Arch, of Portion of a 
Circle, pointing 
ſame Center, in this caſe, nej- 
ther the pieces of the ſaid Arch, 
can ſink downwards for want 
of roam to deſcend, (as in the 
9 yo P icularly: 
or the Supporrery, or Barwents 
of this Arch, can fuffer ſo 
much Violence, as in che pre- 
cedent flat Poſture, for the 
roundnefs will ys make 
the Ly omg. , rather 
to upon Porters, 
than % Lese then; e 
may be drawn an evident Co- 
rollary, that the ſafeſt of all 
Arches is the Semicircular 
and of all Vaults the Hemi. 
phere ; rho" not abſolutely ex- 
from ſome natural 
1 . Gor ſole 
reroga e icular 
Lines, and right 7 * ) 
s Bernardino Baldi, t of 
ar hath obſerved . — 
ommentary upon Ariſdorle s 
Mechanicks.; where let me note 
by the way, that when any 
thing is Mathematically de- 
mon rated weak, ir Is mach 
more. Mechanically weak : Er- 
rors ever occuring. mote eafil 


of 
NN 


L 


6 


all to the 


precedent Theorem: So thoſe 


right of the Jambs, Peers, or 


of a greater Circle, cut off by 


mankhhip of ſtraight Archez, well | Strength, Beauty, Form, and Mate- 


» — 


3 
(of Brick) in Lenden, about 8 d. 
Deſigns. an or 953577 Foot ; but in ſomo 
Irgparts of Suſſex and Feus, they 
12. Thearem the zth] As Se- will not do it under 12 d. 
micircular Arches, or Hemiſ- Foot, running Meaſure. But 
pherical Yoults, being raiſed up- in London, if the Workmen find 
on the total Diameter, be of | Materials, then tis about 10 4. 
all other the roundeſt, and con- or 12 4 per Foot. 5 
nently the ſecureſt by the 17 


Skeen, or Scheam Arches, and 
are the comelieſt, which keep- Elliptical ones; of rubl'd Brick, 
ing preciſely the ſame heighth, are common about the ſame 


ſhall yet be diſtended one 0555 Price with ſtrait ones. But 
part longer than the ſaid Dia- 


Sheam Arches of unrub'd Bricks 
meter, which Addition of Di. [are commonly included with 


ſtent will confer much to their the plain Work, unleſs the 


Beauty, and detratt but little [plain Work be done at a rea- 
-,  . [fonable Price: Burt you muſt 


from their Strength. 

0 ge "#7 "LADA [here note, that the Maſter of 
13. Of Meaſurinz 4rches ] In {the Building, (or Owner) is at 

meaſuring of them, whether the charge of the Cent rs to 

they are Krdighr, or Circular ; turn the Arches gn ; and not 

they muſt be meaſured: in the the Workman, unleſs he be al- 

middle, J. e, If a ſtraight Arch low d for it in the Price of the 


be twelve Inches in height, or | Work. ; 


depth, the length muſt be mea * | 
ae in the middle of the“ Arxebitetonicł. 
twelve Inches, which length | 


will be no longer than if it rp the chief Over- 
were meaſured at the under ſeer of Bui 


ings, alſo to an 
ſide next the head of che Win. 4+ . 
dow, by ſo much as one ſide of N . 
the ſpringing of the Arch is Architeft . 
Skew'd back from the up- | 5 
A Maſter. workman ig 
Building; 'tis alſo ſo | 
taken for the 3urvqor of a Buil- 
ing, viz. He that deſigns the 
odel, or \draws the Plot, or 
Draught of the whole Fabrick ; 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to conſider 
of the whole Manner, and Me- 
thod of the Building, and alſq 
the Charge, and Expence : In 
the Management of which, he 
mult have reſpe& to its due | 
)itwation. Contrivance, Receipt, 


Coins of the Windows. 
Alſo in Circular Arches, tis 
to be obſerved, that the' up 
t of the Arch is longer, (be 
ing girt about) than the under 
part, becauſe it is the Segment 


the ſame right Line that the 
leſſer is, and therefore it muſt 
be girt in the middle. 

14. Price. ] For the Work- 


rubb d, and handſomely ſet ; ri. All which are to be du- | 


72 
ome 
hey 
thc 
find 
Y: 
and 
ick, 
me 
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he 
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ly deliberated of by the Super- 
intendem, ( or | Surveyor) of a 
Building ; it being wholly com- 


mitted to his Circumſp&Rion, 
and therefore it will his 
Prudence to manage the whole 


Affair adviſedly, and with 
eat Caution, that all may be 
order d, and diſpoſed (in all 
Circumſtances ) that it may 
anſwer the Deſign, and be con- 
ſentaneous to Reaſon, But tho 
the whole Fabrick be the Care 
of the Swperintendent, yet Sir H. 
Wotton, would have a ſecond $»- 
perintendent, (or Officinator, as Vi. 


truvius calls him) whoſe Care | 


it ſhould be ro chooſe, (or exa- 
mine) and fort all the Materi. 
als for every part of the Stru- 


Archite&ure. 
A Mathematical Science, 


which teacheth the Art of} 


9 « Skill obtain d 
by the Precepts of Geometry, 
by which. it gives the Rules for 
deſigning. and raĩſing all ſorts 
of — according to 


Containing under it all thoſe 
Arts that conduce any thing to 
the Framing Houſes, Temples, 
Se The Scheme or Project ion of 
a Building, is uſally laid down 
in three ſeveral Draughts or 
Deſigns. The firſt is a Plan, 
which ſhews the Extent, Divi- 
fion, and Diftribution of the 
Ground into Apartments, and 
other Conveniences, The ſe- 
cond ſhews the Stories, their 
Heights, and the ourward A 

rances of the whcle Build. 
ing; and this we call the 


third, call'd the Section, ſhews 
the Inſide : And from theſe 
three , the Undertaker 
forms a Computation ef the 
Expences of the Bnilding, and 
the Time requir'd to go thro? 
with it. So much for what is 
call'd Civil Architefture, Mili. 
tary Architecture, uſually call'd 
Fortification, has for its Objett, 
the Security of Cities and 
States: but this part is foreign 
to my purpoſe. 


Archives, 


A Place where ancient Re- 
cords, Charters, and Evidences 


of a Nation are kept : Alſo the 
Records themſelves, A4rchi- 
vum in Latin. | 

| drchitrave. 


1. Whence derived ] The word 
comes from the Greek Archos, 
chief; and the Latin Trabs a 
Ream, "Tis alſo ſometimes 
call'd Epiſhle from the Greek 


2. What] "Tis uſed in Archi- 
tecture, to ſignifie the Mould. 
ing, or Ornament next above 
the Capital of a Column: It 
being always the next groſs 
Member below a Freeze. The 
word is alſo ſometimes uſed to 
ſignifie the chief, or principal 
Beam of a Building. Now I 
cannot conceive what t 

mean by the principal Beam in 
a Building, becauſe I do not 


p- [ſoppoſe ir can properly be - 


lied to all Buildings. bur only. 
to ſome peculiar Kinds, as 


Deſign or Elevation. The 


what we call Porticees, Piaze 
x8's 


Epi upon, and Styler a Column, 


ing on the Tops of the Co- 


Part of the Edifice is ſup- 


trave is the Mantle. Over the 


tis ſometimes done according 


AR n 
28, or Cleyſtert, (by which we L have ſeen ſome have put for 


underſtand © a long kind of an Architrave round a Door 


Galleries, or n iſt. next the Door a fi 

whoſeRoof is born, or ſupported |Bead, then a broad Plinth, or 
by Columns, or Pillars, at |Fatio, aboye that an O.-G, 
leaſt at one fide.) The which [and Liſt, There are Stone and 


have not Arches riſing from Brick Architraves, as well as 


them to bear the. ſuperiacum- | Tumber-ones, Architrave Win- 
bent part of the Fabrick, but |dows of Timber, are commonly 
e Beam reſting, or lying an O-, rais'd out of the ſolid 
Timber, and a Liſt above, but 
ſometimes they are ſtuck, and 
laid on, Brick Architraves are 
uſually cut in the Length of a 
Brick, but ſometimes they 
are cut in the length of a 
Brick and , then each other 
Courſe alternately conſiſts of 
the Breadth of 2 Bricks; the 
upper . on my os 0.-G 
is cut, an rt ot the 
Fatio, they — Header, "of 
Heading Architrave, and the 
Breadth, or Head of Bricks on 
which the lower Fatio, and part 
of the upper one is cut, they 
call a'Jak-Architraye of Stone. 
v. Door, N. 4. | 


. Kinds 1 Arihite®s dillin- 
„ * into 5 Kinds, wiz. 
ſcan, 


lamns, by which the ſuperiour 


1 upon which Account 
ſuppoſe it to be called the 
chief or principal Beam. In 
Truth, according as Perrault 
defines it, it is the ficſt Mem- 
ber of the Entablement, being 
that which bears upon the Co. 
lama, and is made ſometimes 
of a ſingle Summer, as a 8 
in molt of the ancient Build. 
ings. and ſometimes of ſeveral 
Haunſes, as we uſually ſee it in 
the Works of the Moderas. 


In Chimneys, the Archi 


Jambs of Doors, and Lintels 
of Windows, 'tis called Hy. 
5 Dorick, Ionick, Co- 


perthyron . 
* * 1 Irinthian, and Compoſite, ac» 
There are alſo Architrave|cording to the five Orders of 
Doors, and Mindows ; thoſe| Columns. 1a 

are calld, Architrave * Doors, | | . 

which have an Architrave on] 4. Parts, or Members.) Are 
the Jambs, or Puncheons, and | more numerous than the Kinds, 
over the Door, upon the Cap-| becauſe ſome of the Orders 
piece, if ſtraighrzor on the have two different ſorts. of 
Arch, if the Top be curved. | Architraves, and what yet more 
The Form of theſe 4rchitrave;] increaſes the Number, is, that 
about Doors, are not always] ſome Authors differ from o- 
the ſame ; for ſometimes they | thers in their Forms of the 
are according to one of the 5| ſame Orders, Of all which I 
Orders of Architecture. Hut] ſhall give a particular Account, 
in the ſollowing Order. : 


5. M 


* 


to the Workman's Fancy ; for 


e F 


av 


+» OI nome,”roe 
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5 Tuſcanlaccordin toVitruyius 
ought to be 3 aModelorModule: 
in Altitude ; thisgeneral Mem- 
ber, he hath deſcribed in two 
Forms ; the 1ſt conſiſting of 
3 Parts, or Members, vix 2 
Fatio's and a Cimat ium, is thus 
divided: The. whole Height 
is divided into Six Parts, 
which is ſubdivided in this 
Manner, viz. the upmoſt 6ch 
Part is the Cimatium, which 
being . ſubdivided into 3. 
the up t ſhall be the 
Fillet, and the 2 lower ones 
the O- The 5 grand Diviſi- 
ons which remain, muſt be dis 
vided into 9, 5 of which ſhall 
be for the ſuperior Fatio, and 
the other 4 for the inferiour 
ane. His ad. Form conſiſts of 
but 3 Members, or Parts, viz. 
a large Plinth, 2 ＋ - 
Caſement, and a large Fillet, an 
is thus fubdirided the whole 
Heighth is divided into 6, the 
UPPEr part is for the Filler, 
(which projects in ſquare be- 
yond the Plinth) the 5th part 
is for the Caſement, (which ri- 
ſes from the Plain of the Plinth, 
and terminates in a Quadrant, 
as the lower Corner of the 
Fillet,) The other 4 Parts re- 
maining, are for the Plizth, or 
Planchier, or Fatio. 


_  Palladio hath alſo 2 diſtin 
Shapes for the Tuſcan Architrave, 
the iſt, which we ſhall men- 
tion, - conſiſts of 2 Fafa s. (er 
Fatio's) and a Lit; lower 
Fatio is 12 f m. high, the up- 
per Fatio is 17.4 m. which ter. 
minates. with a Quadranta) 

ment, riſing from its Plain, 
and terminating with the low» 


er Corner of rhe Lift; the Lift 


* 


is. 5 m. hi ; fo the wh 
heighth of the Architrave is 35. 
m. His ad Architreye is only 
a plain Fatio of 35 m. high. 
Scamazzi, according to his De. 
lincations, makes the Tuſcan 
Architrave 31 + m. high, the 
which he divides into 4 Parts, 
or Members, viz. 2 Fatio's, a 
Liſt, and a Plinth ; his 1ſt. Fatis 
he makes o m. his ad. 165m. 
his Lift 1 + m. and his Plintk 
3,+ m. all which make 31 Tm. 
tho, according to this verbal 
Account of it, he ſaith it muſt 
be 321 m. except it ſhould be 
a Typographical Erratum. 
Vignola deſcribes it with the 
ſame Parts, Heighth, and Form 
with Vitruvius's 2d. x 
6. Dorick.] This Architrave 

according to Vitruviu 's, is half 
a Module in Altitude, the 
which he delineates in two 
Forms; the iſt, (which I hall 
mention) divides into 7 
Parts, the uppermoſt of which 
is the Tenia, the other 6 re- 
maining Parts, he makes a 
Faſcia under the. Tenis ; he 
placeth Drops, whoſe Heigh 
are + of the Architrave; 2 
this + is the Fillet, to which 
the Drops hang ; the Drops are 
6 in Number, placed under, 
(and of the ſame Breadth wit 
the Trigliphs. His ad Figu 
of his Architrave, conſiſts 
the ſame Members with t 
iſt, and the whole Heighth is 
equal to the 1ſt, but he'divides 
the Altitude but into 6 Parts; 
the upper one of which js his 
Tenis, and the other 5 the Faſcia, 
the uppermoſt of which is the 
Altitude of his Drops, which 
have a Lig, which is of their 


ighth, as before. 
Yeighth, as 8%  Pa!lallls 


I! 


% 


AR 
prehending 3 petty Members, 
viz. a Tenia, and 2 Fus. 

7. Tonick.] According to V1. 
truviuſs Order, this grand 
Member ought to be 4 a Mo- 
dule high ; he hath deſcribed 
2 Forms of Architraver, in the 
Ionick Order, viz one for the 
Tonick Column, without a Pe- 
| deſtal, and the other with a 
Drops ; the Liſtella of the] Pedeſtal : and 1ſt I will de- 
Drops, is I of the whole Height, ſcribe that withour a Pedeſtal ; 
1 + m. and the Drops 2 m the which he compoſes of 4 
The Tenia above the Drops, (or|minuter Parts, vis. 3 Faſcis 8, 
of the Architrave rather) he|and a Cimatium; which is thus 
makes 4 + m. and the Prima divided; the whole Altitude is 
(or upper) Faſcia, he makes divided into 9 Parts, the up- 
14 + m. and the Secunda, (or] permoſt of which is allotted 
lower) Faſcia, he allows 11 m. to the Cimatium, which is ſub- 
for, in all 30 m. which is the [divided into 3 Parts, the u 
whole Heighth. " [permoſt of which is for t 

Scamozzi, (according to bis| Lift, and the 2 remaining, for 
PortraiQure of this Architrave) | the O. -G. The other 6 remain- 
makes it 35 m. ia Altitude, [ing Parts, they divide into 
and he makes this grand Mem-| x2, 5 of which he makes the 


———__ EG 

Palladio compoſes this Archi. 
trave ofthe ſame Heighth, with 
Vitrwvius, but of à different 
Faſhion LE he makes it to 
conſiſt of 3 Parts, or Mem- 
bers; viz, 2 Faſcia's, and a 
Tena, or Tenis; he divides the 
whole Heighth into 6 Parts, 
one of which being 5 m. he 


aſſigns for the Guttæ, Belli, or 


mY 


ber, to comprehend pretty] upper Faſcia, 4 the middle one, 
Members,-a/z. 2 Fatis's, and a > 3 the lower. The other 
Lift; whoſe for the Ionick Column, with a 


Pedeſtal, he thus proportions, 
viz. He ww the wins 
Heighth of | the Architrave, 
Freeſe, and ny to be 2 
Modules, the w ch he divides 
into to Parts, 3 of which 
for the Architrave, (which is 
36 m.) the which he diſtin» 
iſhes into 6 minuter Parts, 
or Members ; the which he 
us names, (beginning at 
the Top, and ſo deſcending} 
viz. A Fillet, a Cima, a Thorus, 
and 3 Faſcia's ; all which ſmall 
er Mem he thus finds, viz. 
He 1ſt divides the wh 


Hem and 


in all 35 m. The Drops, or 
Bells, he thus divides, the Liſt 
above them he deſigns to be 1 
+ m. and the Bells, or Drops 
themſelves 4 + m. fo that your 
whole Hei em. 7-7 
Viola, delineates this Archi. 
trave, 30 m. in Heighth, che 
ſame with Yitruvius, and Palla. 
dio; both which he alſo imi- 
tates inthe leſſer Member; for 
he hath 2 diſtinct Forms, one 
like Vitruviut, containing 2| Heighth into 6 equal Pa 
Members, or Parts, one a Lift, the uppermoſt of which Parts 
the other a Fatio : his other | he ſubdivides into 3 Parts, rhe 
Form is like Palladio's, com. | higheſt of theſe 4 is" u = | 
| , 


|; 


+ 7 00 Re7 Regt 2&3 \ 
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ſcription) he allots 2 54 m. 
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Fillet, the 2 next of the 4 are 
alloted to the Cima, and the 
ath remaining, is for the 
Thorus. The 5 grand Diviſions 
remaining, he ſubdivides into 
a, Which are thus diſtributed, 
vx 5 for the upper, 4 for the 
middle, and 3 for the lower 
Faſcia Palladio aſſigneth 34 
m for the Altitude of this Ar. 
chitrave, according to his 
Scheme of this Member, it is 
compoſed of 7 Parts, viz. A 
Lift, a Cima, 3 Faſcia's. and: 
Aſtragals ; the which he thus 
[which a vis To the Lift, 


which is abeve the Cima, for 
will deſcend with the De 


the Cima 4 + m. To the upper 
Faſcia, he allows 10 4 m. to the 
Aſtragal at his Foot 5 m the 
midele Faſcia, is to contain 7 
3+ m. and the Aſtragal at his 
foot 1 + m. te the lower 
Faſcia, he aſſigns 6 5+ m. all 
which being added into one 
Sum. amounts to 34 + m. Sca 
mozzi makes the Tonick Archi 
traue 35 m. high and of the 
fame Shape wirh Yitruvius's 
ſecond, viz To confiſt fof 6 
Parts, viz A Lift, Cima. Aſira- 
gal (or Thorus) and 3 Faſcis's, 
which he thus proportions ; 
he allots to the Ly, 2 4 m. to 
the Cima, 4 m. to the Thorus, 
2 m. to the upper Faſcia, 11 4 
m to the middle one8 * m 
and to the lower one 64m 

Vignola, allows 3y f m. to the 
Jonick Architrave in Heighth. 
and as to the Form, hie is 
much the ſame with Yitruvius's 
iſt. of this Order. 

8 Corinthian| According to 
Vitruvius, ought to be + a Me- 


chis is for the Corinthian Co” 
lumn, without a Pedeſtal ; this 
Member he divides into 7 
Parts, the uppermoſt of theſe 
is the Cimatium, the 6 remain - 
ing Parts he divides into 12, 
5 of which he allots to the up · 
per Faſcia, I part of this Faſcia 
is to be allow'd for a Bead ar 
his Foot, 4 of the 12 Parts he 
allows to the middle Faſcia, and 
+ Of this Faſcia, he makes the 
Bead of at the Foot. and the 
Parts remaining, he makes 
the lower Faſcia, The Archi- 
trave for the Corinthian Order 
with a Pedeſtal, Vtruvius al- 
loweth a larger Altitude, than 
that without; it conſiſts of 
the ſame Members, both for 
Number and Form, withf the 
former Architrave but the 
differ in Dimenſions, The Di- 
viſion, and Subdiviſion of 
which, take as followeth :. 
The whole Heighth of the 
Architrave, ought to be 4 of 
che Heighth of che Column; 
(nearly to } of the Body of 
the Column below) which is 
— to 40 f m. This Altitude 
he divides into 7 o_ Parts, 
and at the uppermoſt of theſe 
7, he maketh a Cimatium, and 
the 6 remaining, he divides 
into 12 equal Diviſions, 5 of 
which are allotted to the up- 
per Faſcia, 4 to the middle one, 
and 3 to the lower one: The 
upper, and middle Faſcia, he 
ſubdivides into 8 Parts each, 
one of theſe 8ths he allows for 
a Bead at the Foot of each of 
theſe Faſcia's. 

Palladio makes this Archi. 
trave to contain 8 Part., wiz, 
1 Liſt. 1 Cine, 3 Beads, and 3 


* 


dule high ; but you muſt note 


Faſcia's; the | ig of all 


which 


1 
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which, he orders to be 36 
m. which he thus ſubdivides. 
viz, To the (upper Mem- 
bers, or) Lift, he allows 24m. 
the next in order, is a Cima, 
and the next in order is of 
2 m. high, at the Foot of the 
which is a Bead ; then follows 
the upper Faſcia with his Bead. 
at his Foot, both which con 
tains about «(3 m. then comes 
the middle Faſcia, and his 
Bead, which contain 8 + m. 
and laſt of all the lower Faſcia, 
of 6 f m. high 

Scamoxzi reckons the whole 
Heighth of this Architrave to 
be 40 m. the which he ſubdi- 
vides into 9 ſmall Members, 
viz. (beginning at the Top 
deſcending) a Li# of 2 m. a 
Caſement, jz m and O-G of 
2+ m. a Bead of 1 3m 2 Faſcia 
of 12 m and his Bead of z m 
the middle Faſcia 8 3 m. and his 
Bead iim and lower Faſcia of 
6 m. in all 40. m. as before 
ſaid 

Viguola mak es the Corinthian 
Architrave to be 45 m high, 
the which he ſubdivides iato 
eight ſmaller Members, as 
Palladio doth, viz a Liſt, a Ci- 
ma, 3 Beads, and 3 Faſcia's. 

9. Compoſite, Compound, or Ro 
man. Vitruvius makes the Ar- 
chitrave in this Column, and the 
Frieſe and Corniſb, all of an equal 
Heighth, viz. Each of which 
is equal in Heighth to the Di. 
ameter of the Column above 
juſt under the Capital; which 
19 75 of a Module, — 50 m. 
This Architrave, Vitruvius di- 
vides into 6 Parts, ene of 
which is for the Cimatium, and 
its Boultin under it; this upper 
och Part he divides into 4, and 


one of theſe 4 he allows for the 
Fillet above the Cima, the 2 next 
for the Cima it ſelf, and the 
4th remaining he allots for 
the ſmall Boultin under the Ci- 
Cima, the other five grand 
Diviſions, he ſubdivides into 
12 minuter Parts, 5 of which 
Parts he aſſigns for the upper 
Faſcia, 4 for the middle one, 
and 3 for the lower; the upper 
and middle Faſcia's he ſubdi- 
vides into 8 Parrs each. and 
one of theſe 8ths he allows for 
a Bead, at the Foot of each o 
theſe Faſcia's 

Palladio makes this Archi- 
trave 45 m. high, the which 
he diſtributes amongſt 7 par- 
ticular minuter- Members, 
which I will thus reckon up 
in Order (beginning at the 
Top, and ſo deſcending) And 
iſt, to the Lift, he allows 24 
m. to the Caſement, 4 4 m. to 
the * 9 3. to the Bead 1 
+ to the upper Faſcia, 15 m. 
to an O. G. at 11 Foot 2 3, 
and to the lower Faſcia 11 m, 

Scamozzi makes this 40 m. 
high, the which he divides 
amongſt theſe $ following 
Members, or Parts, viz (de- 
ſcending) iſt a Li# of 3 m. 
2dly, an O-G of im 3dly, 
an Aftrazal of 2a m. 4thl-, the 
upper Faſcia of a 114 m. 5thly, 
a Bead at his Foot of 2 4 m. 
6thly, the middle Faſcia of 8 4 
m. 7ehip his at his Foot 1:4 
m. 8thly, and laſtly, the 
lower Faſcia of 6 m. 

Vignola makes this Architrave, 
45 m. in Altitude ; the which 
he divides into 7 Members, a 
Lift, a caſement, a Boultin, a 
et, a Faſc.a, a Bead, and a 
Faſcia. 
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four Diameters. It comes from | 


10. Meaſuring.) As to mea- 
ſuring of Architraves, in Bui 
ings, (whether of Brick or 


by the Foot Lineal, and there- 
fore the Length being taken 
is Fear, the Content is alfo 
at the ſame Time. 

11. Price.) As to their Va 
lue, they are different. ac. 
cording to their Breadth, or 
Wideneſs : Arc hitrave of 
Stone, about Doors and Win- 
dows, Mr. Wing ſaith, they are 
commonly reckon'd 1 4. 
Inch broad, at 1 Foot: E. G. 
if it be 9 n. broad, it's worth 
9 d. per Foot, 10 n. 10 d. &c. 


Ar æoſtyle. 
This Word Vitruviu uſes to 
ſignify the greateſt Interval or 
Diſtance which can be made 


between the Columns; con- 
ſiſting of eight Modules, or 


I they are commonly done | 


Aſh. 


Of Sawing.) In ſome Places 
they have A per Hundred, in 


| wal Þ 6 d. and other ſome 


4 7. e Price varies in this, 
as it doth in other Buſineſs, 
viz, according to the Cuſtom 
of the Place; bur it is cer- 
tainly worth 6 d. per Hun- 
dred (ar leaſt) more than tis 


per Ito ſaw Oak. 


Now I am upon the Subject 
of one of the moſt uſeful 
Timber-trees (the ) it may 
not be amiſs to quote a few 
Lines-out of our incomparable 


Poet, old Spencer, giving us 


ſuch a ſuecin& Accougt of the 
Nature of all (or molt} Tim- 
ber-trees, that 'tis worth every 
Builder's While to get them 
by Heart, which he may the 
more eaſily do, as they are in 


Rhime. 


Much can they praiſe the Trees ſo ftraight and bigh, 
The ſailing Pine, the Cedar proud and tall, 
© The Vine- Pop Ele, the Poplar never dry, 
fs 


The Bu 


Oak, ſele King of Foreſts all, 


The Aſpin goed for Sta vet, the Cypreſs Funeral. 


The Laurel, weed 


of mighty Conquerors, 


And Poets ſage ; the Firr, that weeperh fill, 


The Willow worn of fe 


orlorn Paramours ; 


The Eugh obedient to the Bender's Will; 
The Birch for Shafts, the Sallow for the Mill ; 

The Myrrhe ſweet, bleeding in the bitter Mund; 
The warlike Beech, the Aſh for Not bing ill, 

The fraitful Olive, and the Platane round, 

The Carver Holme, the Maple ſeldom inward ſound, 
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Aſular. 

1. What.) 1 underſtand by 
Workmen, t at by this Word, 
they mean common, or free 
Stones, as they come vut of 
the Quarry of different Lengths 
and Thickneſſes Mr. Leybourn 
ſaith. that g n. is the common 
Thickaeſs. 

2. Price.] Mr. Wins faith, 
in Rutland, they commonly 
value them at 3 d. per Foot at 
the Quarry. 2 

Abaut us (in Suſſex and Kent) 
they roil them, being a com- 
mon ordinary ſort of Stone 
bo the Load, about 18 or 20 
Foot makes à Load. which 
coſts, if they come rough from 
the Quagry about 3 4. per Foot; 
being l down at the Place, 
where they are to be uſed ; but 
if they are ready ſcapred, then 
they are valued at about 4d. per 
Foot. But if they are bought 
rough at the Quarry then they 
are valued about 2 4 per Foot; 
but if ſcapted, then about 3 4. 
per Foot. But in ſome other 
Places in Kent and *uſex, I 
have known them ſold rough 
at the Quarry for about 1 34 
per Fo t. and for 2 + 4. per 
Foot ſcapted ; bur if they were 
laid down at the Place for Uſe 
rough, then they were uſually 
valued at about 2 2 4 per Foot, 
and if ready ſcapted, at about 
3 + per Foot | 

But as to the real value of 
Stonet, or Aſblar, in all Places, 
it s impoſſible ro give a certain 
Ru'e to know it : Becauſe the 
Price differs; iſt, According 


And 0. 
0 


to the d ffetent Cuſtoms of the 
Place. And 2dly, The Cir- 


cumſtances of the Quarry- 
Goodneſs of the 
Aſblar. all which 3 Heads 
I ſhall briefly ſay ſomething. 
iſt, Of the Cuſtoms of Places, 
by which I mean as to Carri- 
age; I have known Stones car- 
ried above a Mile for 17. 8 d. 
per Load, at one Place; and 
again, at another Place the 
utual Price to carry a Logd but, 
about $ a Mile was 27. which 
is 41 per Load more than at 
the 1ſt Place. tho' they were 

carried bur ;̃ ſo far. | 
2dly. As to the Circum- 
ſtances of the Quarry, which 
I ſhall conſider under 2 Heads. 
And iſt, Whether the Stones 
are drawn in incloſed Land, 
or on the Lord's Waſte, (viz. 
In the High. ways, or on Com- 
mons, & c.) For if they are 
drawn within Land (as they 
commonly call it) he that is 
the Proprietor of the Land, 
will be paid well for damaging 
his Ground, both by drawing, 
and catrying the Stones out 
of his Land. Whereas, if they 
are drawn on the Lord's Waſte, 
the Lord hath only (com- 
monly) a ſmall Acknowledge 
me (by — . or ſo 

or or Treſpaſſing u 

his Waſte. r 
zdly. As to the Goodneſs of 
Stones, that may be conſider'd 
of under 2 Heads, viz. Dura- 
bility, and Magnitude. And 
ſt, Of Durability; this wholly 
depends on Experience; for 
none can certainly tell when a 
new Quarry is firſt opened, 
how the Stones may prove ; for 
me Stones, when they are 
taken out of the Quarry, are 
very ſoft and friab'e, and 
— being 


— 5 
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being but a few Years expoſed 
to the Weather, moulder into 
Sand; tho' ſome of theſe ſoft 
Stones are indurated by being 
expoſed to the open Air; but 
as for hard Stones, they are ge 
nerally durable, being of a 
more ſolid and firm Con 

ſiſtence 2dly. As to their 
Magnitude 7 need not ſay 
much, for all know that large 
Stones muſt needs be better, and 
make firmer Works than ſmall 

which are only fit for filling 
Work in thick Walls, or to 
uſe in ſuch Places where the 
Country affords no better. But 
tis too often, through the 
Stone »- drawer's Careleſsneſs, 
or Ignorance, that Stones are 
broken up ſo ſmall in the; 
Quarry ; and therefore to pro 

mote (in ſome Meaſure) ſo 
uſeful an Art; I ſhall, when 
I come to ſpeak of Stones, lay 
down ſome Precepts to be ob- 


ſerv'd in drawing of Stones, us 


I receiv'd it from an ancient 
experienced tene Drawer, who 
always drew the beſt Stones on 
our Side the Country. 

I might have added a third 
Head to the Circumſtances of 
the Quarry ; which becauſe I 
did not think of then, I ſhall 
here annex it, tho' it be 
not ſo exactly in its proper 
Place; Which third Head is 
this, wiz, There is a great 
Difference as to Qnarries, in 
reſpect to the Poſition of the 
Stones in the Ground, which 
may be again conſidered under 
two Heads, viz. As to their 
Depth in the Ground, and 
their Manner of lying thece. 
And firſt, as to their Depth : 
When they lie a conſiderable 


th, it requires a great deal 
——_— 5 re move the Earth 
over the Stones, or uncope it, 
as Workmen call it. ⁊2dly, 
If they lie almoſt even with 
the Surface of the Grouhd, 
then ir will require but little 
work to uncover them. 
:2dly, As to their manner of 
lying in the Ground, that is 
alſo different, and that in two 
Reſpects; for if the Quarry 
conſiſt of a Rock, it will re- 
quire more Labour to raiſe the 
Stones, and break them fit for 
Uſe, than if the Stones lie 
ſeparate, and diſunited All 
which forecited Circumſtan- 
ces, beingduly conſider'd, will 
make the Price of Stones very 
uncertain ; for I have known 
Srones drawn for g d per Load 
and I have known 37 per Load 
given. 


Before I conclude this of 
Aſblar, I ſhall add ſomething 
to the third General Head, of 
the Goodneſs of tones. and 
that ſhall he the third Diviſion 


{ of that Head, viz, The Form 


of Stones ought to be conſidet d, 
as to their being raiſed Square, 
and not with obtuſe, and 
acute Angles, which requires 
more Work in Scapting, and 
waſts more of the Stones, 
V. P. Stones of drawing. 


Aſblering. 
Quartering (to tack to) in 


Garrets about 2 f. or 3 Foot 
high, perpendicular to the 
Floor. up to the under ſide of 
the Rafters; tis from 4 to 
6 s, per Square Workman- 
ſhip. 

| C3 Aſt ragal. 
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Aſtragal. 


A little round Moulding, 
which encompaſſes the Top of 
the Fuſt, or Shaft of a Co- 
lumn. It comes from the Greek 
Aſtragales, the Bone of tlie 
Heel. The Shaft always ter- 
an Aſtra- 
gal, and at Bottom with a Fil. 
let, which in this Place is 
call'd Ozla. + 

In building, a little Order, 
placed upon another much 
greater ; for inſtead of Pillars, 


this Order has Nothing but 
Pilaſters, with a Cornice Ar- 


chitraved for an Entablement ; | 


as that for Inſtance, in the 
Caſtle of Yerſailles, above the 
Tonick, on the Side of the 
Garden. 


Attick, or Athenian Baſe, 


The ſame as Palladio's/Ionick 
Baſe, which ſee. 


—— 


Back, Baguette. 


X Kindof4fragal orHip mold. 

ing is a Term in Carper. 
try, by which they ſigniſie the 
outward Angle or the Hips, or 
Cofners of a Roof; which in 
ſquare Frames, where the Roof 
is 4 Pitch, contains an Angle 
of 116 Degrees. 12 m. 

It's alſo a Term uſed by 
Iron-mongers to ſignifie a 
__ for: of Nails, V. Nails. 

* 


. 


. 


| 


f 
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Bake-Houſe. 


1. What.] It's a Room of 
Office, in all Noble Buildings, 
where the Oven is placed Cc. 

2. Its Poſition ] According to 
the Rules of Sir Henry Wotton, 
it ought to be placed on the 
South-ſide of any Building. 


Balcony, 


1. What] Is a kind of 
Gallery, (without the Wills 
of a Houſe, or Building) for 


People to ſtand in, and behold 


any Action, as Pageants, and 
the like, in Cities, or to-take 
the Air, &c, This Jutty, or 
rojective Building, commons 
y is in the midſt of the Front 
of a Houſe, if there be but one 
Balcony to it; and for the 
moſt part level with the 1ſt. 
Floor above Stairs. And they 


are ſometimes of Wood, and 


ſoinetimes of Iron ; the wooden 
conſiſt of Rails. and Balliſters, 
and ſo do the Iron ones ſome · 
times, but not always, for. 
they are ſumetimes made of 
caſt Iron of various Figufes in 
ſemi-Relief, and others of 
wrought Iron, in crail'd 
Work, or Flouriſhes, of diffe- 


rent Shapes, according to the: _ 
Fancy of the er, or 
Workman. 13 * | 


2. Price ] Wooden, Balconies 
are commonly done by the 
Yard, viz. From 3 toy; 5. per 
Yard, oy wr a accord- 
ing as what Work the Carpen- 
ter beſtows on it. 


Iron Balconies are commons. 


ly done by the Ib. (viz wrought 
ane) 
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ones) from 4 4. to 8 4 per lb 
according to the Curiolity of 
the Work. 

Here I can't but take No- 
tice what Sir Henry Morton ſays 
of all Inlers or Qutlets (ſuch 
as Windows, Balconies, &c ) 
that they ſhould not approach 
too near the Angles of the 
Walls; fer that it were indeed 
a moſt eſſential Soleciſm, to 
weaken that Pare which muſt 
ſtrengthen all the reſt ; A Pre- 
cept (lays 1 well recorded, 
but ill practiſed by the Italians 
themſelves, particularly at 
Venice, where he had obſerv'd 
divers Pergol!, or Mencins (as 
Vitruvius ſeems to call em, 
| Which are certain balliſed Out- 
ſtandings, to ſatisfy Curioſity 
of Sight) very dangerouſly ſet 
forth, upon the very Point it 
ſelf of the Mural Angle. 


Baldachin. 


It's a perfect French Word, 
and they pronounce it Balda 
quin, which properly ſignifies 
a Canopy carry'd over the 
Holy Sacrament, among the 
Roman Catholicks. Tis uſed 
dy Architects ro ſignifie a 

jece of Architecture, built in 
Efhion of a Canopy, or Crown, 
ſupported by ſeveral Pillars to 
ſerve for a covering to an 
Altar; ſome alſo uſe it to 
ſignifie a Shell over the Front 
Door of a Houſe. 


Balkes. 


Great pieces of Timber 
coming from beyond the Seas 
by Floats. 


Ballon. 


French, a Term in Archi- 
tecture, ſignifying the round 
Globe of the Top of a Peer, 
or Pillar. 


A Term in ArchiteQure, 
uſed to ſignifie a Row of little 
turn'd Pillars, call'd Balufers, 
made of Marble, Iron Wood, 
or Stone, ſo high, as for a 
Man to reſt his Elbows, fixed 
upon a Teryraſs, or upon the 
Top of a Building, or to make 


any Separation, 


Ballufter, (or Banniſter by 
Corruption.) 


1. What.) It's a ſmall Co- 
lumn, or Pilaſter, of different 
Sizes, viz from 1 + Inches, 
to an Square, or Diameter: 
Their Dimenſions and Forms 
are various, according to the 
Fancy of the Workmen. They 
are adorn'd with Mouldings. 
The Word comes from the 
Latin Balaufirum, which it 
ſelf is borrow'd from the Greek 
Balauftin, the Flower of the 
wild Pomegranate, which it 
very much reſembles. | 

2 Their Uſe] They with 
Rails are placed on Stairs, in 
the Fronts of Galleries. in 
Churches, &c. Round Altar- 

jeces in Churches, on Terraſs 
alks, and in Balconies, and 
Plat-forms, &c. 

3. Their Price.) With Rails, 
&c of Wood on Balconies, 
Platforms, Stairs, &c. accord- 


| C4 ing 
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ing to the Work, viz. About 
3 4 per Yard, running Mea- 
ſure. 


4. Of Turning them only.) 1 d 
per inch Workmanſhip, is the 
uſual Allowance. - 


FJ. Of Painting them] They, 
with what belongs to them, 
are uſually painted by the 
Yard ; the Cuſtom of Mea. 
ſuring, which is this, viz. 
Both ſides of the Balliſters are 
meaſured as if it were flat 
Meaſure, including the Va- 
cuity betwixt the Balliſters ; 
which being caſt up in Feet 
and Parts, it's reduced into 
Yards / as other plain Painting 
is. Mr. Leybourn ſaith, That 
he hath ſeen the Experiment 
tryed, by girting the Balli- 
ſters, to find the Difference 
betwixt that Way, and mea» 
ſuring them, and the Vacuity 
on both Sides, as if it were 
flat; and he found that the 
Difference would not counter. 
value the trouble of Girting. 
But this ſtands to Reaſon, it 
ſhould be nearly the ſame, be 
cauſe it's the Cuſtom to ſet 
them but their Square or Di- 
ameter aſunder. and then the 
Flanks make good the Va- 
cuities. . 


Band. 


In Architecture is any flat 
Member that is broad, and 
not very deep; the Word 
Face. from the Latin Faſcia, 
is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 


the ſame Thing, 


Bandelets. 


It is derived. from the 
French, Bandelette a little Fillet, 
or Band; tis uſed by Archi- 
tects, ro ſigniſie the 3 Parts 
that compoſe an Architrave. 


Banniſter. 
V. Balliſter. 


Barbican. 


A Term in Architecture, de. 
rived from the French, and 
made uſe of to ſignifie an 
Outwork in a Building. 


Bargecourſe. 


It is a Term uſed by Work- 
men, by which they ſignif) 
a part of the Tyling, whic 
projects over without the 

rincipal Rafters in all Build- 
ings. where there is either a 
Gable or a Kirkin Head. 


Barn, 


Is a Word that needs no 
Explanation, becauſe tis a 
Building that every one 
knows, theybeing ſo common : 
Bur I ſhall add 2 Things con- 
cerning them, and the 

1{t. Shall be what Mr. Vor. 
lidge adviſes concerning pla- 
cing them. which is this, That 
it is very Inconvenient to 
build Barns, or Stables, or ſuch 
like Places, too neir to a 
Houſe, becauſe Cattle, Poul- 
try, Oc. require to be kept 

; near 


_ 
near- to Barns, Ge. which A a af 
would then annoy a Houſe. | Bar-poſts. 


2. Of the Price of Framing,&c.7 Are a neceſſary ſort of Pofts, 
I have known the Carcaſs of a] much uſed in the Country, 2 
Barn for 3 5. 6 d. per Square, of which, and 5 Rails or Bars, 
Carpenters Work only, and] ſerve inſtead of a Gate, for an 
1 have known 8 7. per Square Inlet to Fields, and other In- 
given for Carpenters Work, | cloſures z each of theſe Poſts 
the Felling Hewing, and Saw-|conſiſt of 5  Mortices, and 
ing his Timber and Boards, | thoſe Pof; are commonly about 
and finding Nails. 6 Foot, or 6+ Foot long, 4 

Kat Foot of which ſtands above 

I have been inform'd by ſome | Ground. Theſe Poff, are in 
Workmen, that the Charge of | ſome Places 9 Piece, 
a Square of Building of the vi. 1 d. or 1 4.4 per Poſt 
Timber-work of a Timber- Hewing, and 7 4. per Hole for 
Barn, may be thus compured, | Morticing them. ' 
wiz. 47. per Square for Sawing 
the Boards, (conſidering their Baſe. 
lapping one over another, and | 
the Staving the Logs 2 7. per 1. From the Greek, Baſs, a 
Square for Sawing the Tim - Reſt or Support. Any Body, 
ber Members, 3 . 6 4. per] which bears up another; but 
Square for framing the Carcaſs, | is particularly applied to the 
and from 47 to 7 7 per Square Bottoms of Columns and Pe- 
for the value of the Timber, | deſtals. 
reckoning the Price of the| 2. The Baſe of a Column is 
Timber from 117, to 217. per | alſo ſomerimes call'd Spire, 
Jun; and one Tun to make from the Latin Spire, which 
3 7. Square of Frame in Ban | ſignifies the Fold of a Serpent 
work, He reckon'd rough laid at reſt, or a Coil of a 
Timber, viz. Unhew'd, or Cable, &c. Theſe making a 
Squar'd, and that a Tun of Figure not unlike that. 
rough Timber (which is equal] 3. Kinds, ] They are diſtin- 
to a Load of hew'd : From! guiſhed by Archite#s into 5 
theſe Computations, we may Kinds, viz. Tuſcan, Dorick, Jo- 
reckon the whole Value of a nick, Corinthian, and Compoſite, 
Square of ſuch Timber- work according tothe 5 Orderg of 
to be worth from 37. 6 d. to Columns. 3 


161. 6 d. per Square. 4 Parts, or Members ] Ex- 
i ceed the number of the Kinds, 

Bars. becauſe that ſome Authors 

differ from others in their 

Of Iron for upright ones! Form; of each of which I 


for Windows, their uſual Price ſhall give you the following 
js 3d J, or 4 d. per . 
* 5+ The 


1 
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5. The Tuſcan ] According 
to Vitruvius, muſt be a Mo- 
dule high; this croſs Mem- 
ber conſiſts - of 4 Minuter 
Members, or Parts, wiz. a 
Plinth, a Morus, and a Fillet, 
and is thus divided, and ſub- 
divided ; the whole Altitude 
being — 30, is divided in- 
to 2 equal s, the lower 
ng 2 theſe is for he 5 
and the upper of the 2 is 
to be ſubdivided into 3 equal 

rts, the lower of theſe are 

r the Thorus, and the upper 
one for the Fills, , 
Palladio alloweth this Baſe 


to be 30 Min. high. alſo.; che pa 


which he diſtributed amongſt 
3 ſmaller Members, wiz. a 
Plinth, or Orlo, a Torus, and a; 
Liſtells, or Ceincture. The Plinth 
is I5 m. the Torus 12 fm. 
and the Liftella 2 + min. high 
Scamozzi alſo alloweth this 
Baſe zo m in heighth, but 
then he reckons but 2 Mem- 
bers, or Parts to ir, and they 
are a Plinth of 18 m. and a 
Thorus-of 12 m. altho' at the 
ſame time he places above the 
Thorus a Liſt of 3 m. which in 
all (1 think) makes more 
than; a Module by 3 m. 
Vignila alſo makes the Boſe 
of 3 Pafts, viz. a Plinth, Toe 
rus, and Fillet ; all wkich he 
reckons 30 m. —+ a Mo- 
dule 
6. Dorick.] Th's Baſe Vitru- 
wins reckons to conſiſt of 6 
Parts, viz. a Plinth 2 Thoruſes, 
x Scotia, and 2 Liſts ; the whole 
heighth of all theſe, he allows 
to be 3> m. which he thus 
divided viz iſt into 3 Parts, 
the lower one of theſe is for 


the upper one of which 4, he 
lots to the upper Thorus, the 3 
lower Parts of theſe 4, he di- 
vides into 2. The lower of 
which 2 is for the lower Thorus, - 
then he ſubdivides the upper 
part of theſe 2 into ) equal 
parts, the upper and lower of 
theſe 7, are for the z Liſts, and 
the 5 betwixt them is for the 
Scotia. But amongſt all theſe 
6 Members, or Par:s of the 
Baſe, there is one large Filler, 
which is £ part of the Mo- 
dule, but this Hillet he reckons 
to be no part of the Baſe. but a 
rt of the Body of the Column 
Palladio aſſigneth 30 m. for 
the Altitude of this Baſe : Ac» 
cording to his Scheme of this 
Member, it is compoſed of 7 
Parts, viz. a Plinth, 2 Thoruſes, 
3 Annulets, and a Scotia, or C. 
verto; the which he thus pro- 
tions, viz. To the Plinth, 
the which I think he may 
more properly call a Scotia, or 
Caſement ] which is wrought 
hollow, he allots 10 m, to 
the lower Thorws 5 m, to the 
lower Annulet 14 m, to the 
Cavetto 4 f m, to the middle 
Annulet 1 4, to the upper Thorus, 
42, and to the upper, Amules 


* 

Scamozzi makes the Dorick 
baſe 32 m, high, the which he 
ſubdivides amongſt 6 ſmall 
Members, wiz ( beginning 
below, and ſo aſcending) - ſe. 
A Plinth, to which he allows 
10 f m. 2. A Thorus of 8 m. 
3. A Liſt of 1m. 4. A Scotia 
of 4 m. g. A Liſe of im. And 
6. A Thorus of 5 f m. Above 
all theſe he places a Liſt of 2 m 


the Plinth, hie 2 Parts remain 


which he 


ing, he ſubdivides. into the n 


oth not reckon in- 
to 
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to the Boſe, but to be part off upmoſt sch makes theiſecond 
the 254 7 the 4 4.5 | Scotia, the + of the laſt 85h, 

Vieuls alſo reckons the] remaining, makes the upper 


heighth of the Boſe the Dia- 
meter of the Column below, 
but he makes it to conſiſt of 
but 4 parts, viz, A Plinth, a 
2 e and ſmall Thorus, and a 
Liſt. 


1. Ienick, ] According to 


Vitruvius's Order, is 1 2 
dule high, he deſcribes 2 forts 
of Baſes in this Order, one for 
the Jonick Column without a Pe- 
deſtal, the other with; each 
of which Baſes conſiſt of ſmal- 
ler Members; but the Boſes 
differ in the Dimenſioas of 
their Parts. The Members 
whereof they conſiſt, are theſe 
following, viz. A Plinth, 4 Fil 
lets, 2 Scotias, 2 Aſtragsls, and 
a Thorus I {ball ſr, deſcribe 
the Dimenſions of the Parts 
of the Jonick - Baſe, without a 
Pedeſtal. This Baſe he thus 
divideth and ſubdividerh, viz 
He divideth the whole-heighth 
of rhe Baſe into 3 equal Parts, 
the lower one of which is the 
heighth of rhe Plinth, the 2 up- 
per, and remaining Parts, he 
ſubdivideth into 7 equal Parts, 
the upper 3 of which, make 
the Thorus, the 4 17th remain- 
ing, he ſubdivideth into 8 
equal parts, } of the lower 8th 
makes the lower Fillet, the 
other ;.and the 2 d. 8th and; 
the 3 d. 6th. makes the 1/7 Sco- 
tis, and the upper + 
of the 3d. 8th. makes the 29. 
Fillet, the 4th and 5th. makes 
the 2 Aſtragals, 3 the 6th, 8th 
makes the 13 d. Fillet, the up- 
per + of the Sch sth., and all 
the 7th. and 4 of the laſt, or 


Fillet, which ſubjoyns to the 
Thorus: Above the Therus he 
Places another Filler, which 

doth not reckon any Part 
of the Baſe, but part of the 
Body of the Coluan, which Fil- 
let is „% of the Body of the 
Column, — 5 m. kn. 

The lonick Baſe with a Pede 
ſta], 17 7 divides —— 
vix i ſt Into 3 equal parts, 
eſe.is the 


rent, wap 


firſt Scoeia, 
the 5th 1b. make the 2d. 
Fillet , the 6 and 7th. makes 
the 2 Aſtragals, and $ the 8th. 
makes the next Fillet, the o- 
ther 5 of the dh and t e 9th 
icth. and 11tþ make the 24. 
de and pe 12th, na" — 
part maxes u Fillet 
which is under he — : 
There is alſo a Fillet above 
the Thorws which is of the 
ſame heighth with that with 
out a Pedeſtal. 

Palladio aſſi 30 m. for 
the Altitude of this Baſ?, and 
according to his Scheme of 
this Member into 6 ſmaller 
Members, . A Plinth, (or 
rather. as he delineates it a 
Caſement ) of tom. 2 A Do- 
rus of 7 Tm. 3. ALifofi jm 
4. A Scotia of 4 im. 5. Ano- 


| 


ther Lift, or Ceincture of 1+ m. 


— ** — PS 
6. A Thorur of 5/4 m all which part, and 3 of the 2% fo. that 
makes 30 m. which compleats be taken for the upper Thorur, 


his Baſe. 'Above which on the 
Foot of the Body of the Column, 
—— an Aſiragal of 2 f m. 
and above that a Ceinifure 
of 14 m. all which makes 
ane jerk high aha 
_ JonickBaſe 30 m. hi o, an 
ol che —— > of parts 
and form with Palladis, viz. 
1. A Plinth, (which is concave) 
of 10 + m A Thorus of 8 m. 
3. A Liſt of 1 Min. 4. A $Sce-| T2th. part, he makes the 2. 
tia of 4 f m. 5 A Liſt of 1 m. | Filler, of the 6 and 7th parts 
. Another Thorus of5 m, all] he makes the = Afragals, of 
which makes the Boſe of 30 m, Uthe 8th. he makes the 34. 
above which on the Column, | Fillet , of the other + of the 8, 
are 2 ſmall Members more;viz | and all the 9, 10, and 11 4 
An 'Afragal of 21 m. and J the 12th, he makes the 24. 
Lift of 1 f m. all which added | Scotia, and of rhe laſt 5 of the 
together make 3m · inheighth | 1 »th. part, he makes the 4th. 
Viola Compoſes his Toxick | or laft Filler, which ſubjayas 
Baſe, of the ſame number of the under fide of the upper 
ſmall Members, and of the] Tberur. Above the Baſe he adds 
ſame form with Yitruvius, Ja Fillet, which is 1 of the 
8. The Corinthian, ] Accord-| Diameter of the Colwyn in 
ing to Vitruvius, is $a Moduleſheighth, which is - 24 m. 
high, both in the Corinthian| The Baſe for the Corinthian Co- 
Column, with a Pedeftal,and with | lumn, with its Pedeftal,tis of the 
out a Pedeftal ; that without a] ſame heighth, and number of 
Pedeflal, he makes to conſiſt of parts, and each part hath the 
11 ſmaller Members, viz.: A\{ſame Dimenſions, with that 
Plinth, 2 Thirwſes, 4 Fillets, 2 Seo which hath no Pedeſtal. 
tia t, and''2 Afragals: This 
Boſe, viz. 1f He divides the] to contain 8 ſmaller Members, 
whole heighth into 4 2 viz, 1 Phd, ruſes, 2 Aftra- 
rts, the lower. one of theſe] gals, 2 Ceincturet, and . Scotia, Tis 


and one 5th. and a quai ter of 
* below for the lower , 
there remains but 2 of cheſe 
ths. 3 of one zth, the which 
ſebdivides into 12 equal 
tts of © of the lower 1 ith. 
e makes the 1f, or (loweſt 
Fillet ) then of the other 5, and 
all the 2d 34. 4th. and + the 
th. he makes the lower Scot i 
of the remaining f; of the 5th, 


iviſions he aſſigas for the| my Thoughts, that either the 


Plinth, the 3 parts remaining, Author, or the Ingraver, have 
he again divides into 5 equal] made a great blunder in the 
parts, the upper one of theſe| Diviſion, and Subdiviſion of 
$ he allurs for the upper Thorus this Boſe. which 1 __ to 

which is the higheſt Member] you as I found it, tho' I do fup 
in the Baſe) the lower Thorn: | poſe it to be falſe : The Oris he 
he maketh to contain 5 quar | makes 9 f m. the lower Terug 
ters of one of theſe 5th parts,) m. the lower A4fragal. + 
vis, All the ,. or lower th. (the which I am Cookdent is 


Palladio makes this Baſe. 


m, 


r 1 


> 2 
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little,) the lower. Cin#»re lower one of - which is for the 
78 the Scotia 3 4 m the next Heighth or the Plinth,, the 
( eincture has nothing ſet toſ other 3 Parts he ſubdivides into 
him, but he appears about the 5, of the upper one of the 5 
ſame ſize with the other Cein 2 makes the upper Tberus, 
Fure; then comes the next] the lower Thorus he es 
Aftragal of I m. and then the the lower th and of the ad 
upper Thorus.of 3 m. Above ell gch. (se chat the jower Thorus. 
theſe 8 Members of the Bae, is f high; the ad th Parts, 
he places another Mragal of and 4 remaining, he ſubdivides- 
2:3 m. and above that a Cein. into 12 equal Parts, of f the. 
Fure: Thus I have given you lower 12th, he makes the iſt 
a very lame account of this Filler, of the other 4% and all 
Member, but I may thank theſ the id, d, 4th, and the zth 
Author, or Graver or both he makes the 1ſt Scotia, of the 
for it, that it is no better. remaining 1 of the 5th; he 
.  Scamozzi, according to his| makes the ad les; of the 6th 
Portraicture of this Baſe, makes and 7th, he makes the middle, 
it 10 m. high, and he diyides|Thyrvs_;.then of.z. the 8th . he. 
this grand Member into-8 pet I makes the 3d Filer, of the re- 
ty Members of the ſame Form | maining ; of the #th, pod ol 
with Palladio, viz. 1. Orlo of the 9th, toth, and 11t and 
atm then a Thorus of 5 m,next |+ the 12th, he makes the 2d 
an Aitrszal of 2 m. next a Lif#| Scotia, of the remaining + of 
of 4 m. then aScoris of ; 5 m [rhe 12th he makes the laſt Filer, 
next another Liff of 1 m | which is juſt under the upper, 
and then another Afraga!]Thorus Above the Baſe, on 
of 1 mand laſt of all, che Foot of - the Calumn, he 
another Therut of 4 + m. all] makes a Fillet, Which is , of 
which makes 4 m Above f ofche Diameter of theColuma. 
the Baſe he places two other] be low“. 8 
Members on the Foot of the] . Palladio makes this Baſe: 
Column, wiz.. An Aſfragal of] zo m. high, which he divides 
2 m and a Ti# of im Ng into 11 ſmaller Members, viz, , 
nola allows this Baſe to be 30] An Orle, 2 Thoruſer, 4 Lifts, 
m. alſo ; and as to the Form. | z $#0tia's, and 2. Ajiragals,- to 
he makes it much the ſame] the 1. Member, being an Or- 
with YVitruvids _ lo, (which is Concaye) he al- 
9. Compoſite, Compound, or [lows 9 m then follows 2 The.. 
Roman. Vitruvits makes this |ruſes of 7 m. thema Lift of 
Baſe to contain 30 m. in Al. z m. next a Scotia bf 3 m. 
tirude. This grand Member] then another Lif ot m then 
he divides into 10 ſmaller, viz the 2 Affrazalr, each of 1 m. 
A.linth, 3 Thoruſes, (one of | a piece, then, a Hllet, or Lift 
which is in the middle, where off m. then a cis of 3 m. 
the two Aitragalr' are in the] and then another Li of I m. 
Corinthian Order) 4 Fillets, | and then the upper Thorns of 4 
and 2 Scotias. This Member m. above which on the Foot 
he 4ſt divides into 4 Parts, the | of the Column; he places _ 
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m to the rſt Z/#; 4 m. to the 


the middle betwixt the 2 Sco- 


3 „ ow — om ”s - aw 
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ther Afragal of 3 m. and a- asking how muck was cut off 
bove that a Liſt of i m. f from ſuch à piece of Stuff, 
Stamoxxi makes the Roman] ſome Carpenters will ask what 
Beſe zo m high, the which he] Batement that piece of Stuff 


— i ” £4 


divides amongſt 7 ſmaller] had. 


Members, viz to m. ton Con Batten. " 


cave Plinth, 7 m. to the iſt| 3 Enn 
Thorus, 2 m. to an Aſfragal, 1 4 ſome, is a Scantling of 
Sruff, of. 2, 3, or 4 Inches 
broad, and bur ſeldom above 
1 Inch chick, and the Length 
unlimited. But 1 muſt cell 
you what Senſe I have obſerv d 
Workmen to uſe it in, (by 
Workmen, I mean Carpenters 
and Jener) which is this, vIz. 
In Doors, ad Windows of 
Shops, &c. which are not 
framed of whole or 1 
Inch Oak, with Sriler, Rolli, 
and Pomel: (as Wainſcor is 
framed) and yet they ate mad 
to appear as if they were, by 
Means of Pieces which are 
bradded on (upon the 24 
Boards, which are jolned 
8 for) the Door, or Win- 
ow, all round the Edges, and 
ſometimes croſs them, and 
up, and down, t. According 
as how many Panel: the 
Workman deſigns the Door, 
or Window ſhall appear to 
have. Theſe Pieces which are 
thus bradded on to repreſent 
Stiles, Rails, and Montans are of 
different Breadths, according 
to tha Deſign of the Artificer, 
as from 2, to 6 or 7 Inches, 
and commonly on one Edge 
[of thoſe which repreſent. the 
Stiles, and the upper and lower 
Rails, and on both Edges of 
thoſe which are to appear like 
Montans, and middle Rails, 


Seorin, t m. to the 2d Lif, and 
Fm. to the u Worut, which 
is the higheſt Member in the 
Buſe; but above the Baſe, he 
places 2 Members, -viz, An 
Aﬀragalof 2 + m and a Liff 
of Em. — 
Vignola makes his Roman Baſe 
very much like Yeravius's, 
only he places 2 Aftragalt in 


Ho, where Vein buy 6 
A Ie: 
| ns ranges? Baſilic, Lin, 


- This among the Ancients, 

was a large Hall, with Porti- 
co's, Mes, Tribunes and Tri- 
bunal, where the Kings them- 
ſelves adminiftred Juſtice ; but 
— — ** diffe. 
ren applied . NOW.4-GAYS 3 
being 1 to u 
Temples ; as alſo to certain 
ſpacious Halls 'in Princes 
,ourts, where the People hold 

their Aſſemblies, and the 
Merchants meet and converſe 
a_ as that for Inſtance 
the Palace at Paris.  Baſilicer, 


' —_ 


Batement. 


A Thea nad by ſome. Car. 
ers, ſignify in ereby to 
Lake or waſtea he of Stuff, | there is commonlyſome Mould- 
by forming it to a'deſign'd [ing ſtruck; as a Brad, an O. -G. 


Purpoſe, Thus, inſtead of or the like. . 


* # 
- . 


dry, they traverſe them over, 


: —_ BA 
| added ſomething of vary ro 
Ratten Doors. | the Work: This Way of Li- 


1. What.] Batten Doors are (as 
] ſaid before) ſuch as ſeem to 
be Wainſcor ones, rho" they 
are not ſoa ; for Wainſcot ones 
the Panel; are groved into the 
Framing; but here they . firſt 
joint and glue the Boards. 


which are cut. to the fall 81 


Length and Breadth of 
Door-caſe, which Gluing being 


both in Length, and Breadth,” 
with a long Plane, and then 
ſmooth them, and then fir on 
the Batten on the Front ſide. 
And this is what they call 
on Batten doors ; for you 
muſt note, there are double 
Batten doors,. viz. Such as are 
barten'd on both Sides, tho“ 
that is but ſeldom uſed, . 

Bur there are commonly 
uſed batten'd Doors, which are 
call d double Doors, viz. Such 
as are front, or outer Doors ; 
t 


ey are commonly made of 


whole Deal, and then batten d 
on the out- ſide, and Pieces of 
4 or 5 Inches broad, mirer'd 
round on the Edges, on the 
inſide of the Door, and then 
crols the Door berwixt theſe 
Pieces, it is lined with ſlit Deal, 
which makes it level with rhe 
miter'd Pieces I have ſeen 
ſome Doors that have been lin d 
with Pieces put Bereling, and 


not at right Angins, PETE kl 
oor, | 


Miter to the Side: o 
and when all is plained off le. 
vel, it hath been divided out 
in Rhombuſes, and ſtruck with 
a Pencil, and ar.the Angles of 
the Rhombuſes, were round 


ning upon the Doors, wiz, 
Pouncing from the lower Cor- 
ner behirid, toward the upper 
Corner before, I believe may 
be 4 good way te prevent a 
Door from ſagging, or ſinking 
at the Fore- corner, when-eyer 


nn. 


2. Price. ] As to the Price of 
ſuch Doors, vid. Doors, N®. 4. 
where you Tee 'P ice of 
Materials, and Workmanſhip; 
bil Tho pH "an: that for 
Wor ipof making bar 
ten Doors of lit Deal, an 
an Inch thick, (or of thi; 
whole Deals). glued, and bat- 
ten'd on one Side, 4 c. e. 
Door, is a Yodd moderate 
Price: But ſuch as are men- 
s 5 8 (which — for 
ront, and Other guter 10 
viz. both Batron'd. and Lies 
are worth 7 7. per Door Work- 


% 


| ” x4 Batter. T7 7 

A Term uſed by Workmen. 
to ſigniſie that 1 Wall A N55 
of Timber, or the like, doth 
not ſtand up- right, but leans 
from · you. ward, When you 
ſtand before it; bur when it 
leans toward you, they fay, it 
over: hangt, or hangi.over. , _ 


ens, tt 
The Word is uſed; to ſigni- 


fie (as it were) the Magnitude 


of a Bam; for if a Barn con- 
iſt of a Floor, and two Heads, 
where they lay Torn, — ſay 


headed Nails driven, which, 


a Barn of cwo Bays theſe B 
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are from 14 to 20 Foct long, 


and Floors from 10 (which is 
tha 1 Io to 1 broad, 
and ulually 20 long, ch 1s 
the Breadeh of the Barn: If a 
Bay be 20 Foot long, then there 
is commonly a of Prick. 
pott in the middle, and a Beam 
to hold in the Rod from bend- 
ing the Raiſons; but if the 
Bay: are not above 16 Foot, and 
the Timber ſtout, then there 
is no Poff; ; but at the End of 
each. Bay, where there is al- 
ways hanging Braces, framed 
into the Beam, and oft, and 
alſo acroſs Cel to hold in the 
ſide Celli from flying out when 
the Barn is fill'd ; and tis com- 

on for large Barns to con- 
liſt of iyers Bays, 
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I underſtand to be ſuch a 
one which is compoſed of an 
Arch of a Circle ; and ſo by 
Conſequence, ſuch a one will 
ſtand without the Streſs of the 
Building. By which Means 
SpeQators. may the better ſee 
what is aQcd in the Street. 


. 


Bead. 


AMoulding, fo call'd, which 
1 commonly made upon the 

dge of a piece of Stuff; as 
for Example, tis common to 
ſee Joyners make « Moulding 
which is about 4 quarter of a 
Circle, on the upper. Edge of 
a Skirting\board ; alſo on the 
Lining of a Door- Caſe, or the 
like, allo. on the inner, or 
lower Edge of an Architrave. 
A Bead and a Buultin, differ very 


lirt]e, only in Magnitude ; for| 


when they are large, Work 


men commonly call them 
Boultins. Sometimes # Bead. 
plain is ſer on, upon the Bdge 
of each Faſcia of an Architrave, 
and ſometimes alſo this Mould- 
eee in the Corinthian 
and Reman Order) is cut, or 
carved, in ſhort Emboſsments, 
which reſembles .Women's 
Beads in Semi-relief ; and 
ſometimes likewiſe an Aſtra- 
gal is thus carved ; in both 
which, theſe Carvings are 
Beam. i 

1. What.) In Building is a 
e of Timber. a hich always 
ies crofs the Building, into 


which the Feet of the prin- 
cipal Rafters are framed ; no 


Building hath leſs than 2 of 


theſe Beams, viz. one at each 
Head ; into theſe Beams the 
Girders of the Garret : floor are 
framed; and if it be a Tim- 
ber- Building, the Teazle Ten- 
nons of the Poſts are framed. 
The Traxle Tennons are made at 
right Angles to thoſe' which 
are made on the Poſts to go 
into the Raiſons, and the Reliſh, 
or Cheats of theſe Teazhk Ten- 
nons ſtand up within an Inch 
and a half of the top of the 
Raiſon ; and the Beam is cauked 
down \(which is the ſame as 
Dove-tailing a-Croſs) till the 
Cheeks of the Mortices in the 
Beam conjoin with thoſe of the 
Teazle Temnon on the Poſts. 

2. The Size.] The Beams, ac- 
cording to an AQ of Parlia. 
ment, for the re-building of 
the' City of London, after the 
dreadful Fire, were appointed 
to be of the following Scant- 


lings, vix. Foot 


And fo proportionably ro 
Bur in the 
Countty, here Timber is“ 


= —- 


. n 

muſt be 
116 Ia — 15 that 
| 17 Square. & 


their Lengrhs- 
more plentiful ; they gene- 


: rally make their Bears ſtourer. 


Sir Wottm adviſes, 
That all Beams; Girders, and 
Summers, ought to be of the I 
ſtrongeſt, and moſt durable 


Tine. Sas. 
* Bear. * 


4 Timber is. ſaid to bear at its 


whole Length, When neither 


a Brick-wal, or Poſts, &c. ſtand 


between the Ends of it. Bur 
if either a Brick wall, or Poſts 
be trimm'd up to the Timber, 
then it is ſaid to bear only at 
the _ Diſtance between the 
Brick=wall, or Poſt. and either 
end of the Timber. ' Thus 


Carpenters uſually ask what | 


5 Bearing 2 


Such a Piece of Timber has 
the Anſwer to ſuch a 


mand, of Queſtion, is 2 


12, 15 Cc. Foot. accordi 
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1 What. 2 ls PlaiſterereWork, 
'tis only filling up the . — 
Space betwixt the Raiſon | 
the — whether T Tiling, 
or any other | 

"Ti 2 ork that is 
very bY nan in the Gat 
where they do not Parge. or 
(which is all one) Plaiſter their 
Garrets, t thus perform 
this ſort of ork, viz. They 
take ſome pieces of Stones, or 
elſe Bricks, and lay them be» 
ewixt the Rafters upon. the 
Raiſon, and then Plaſter upon 
it wich Loam, or elſe they ſer 
ſome Tiles, with - one edge 
upon che Raiſon, and the other 
— theſy Filer they 

en upon theſe 
Plaiſter with Loam, 

2. Price ] The uſual price 
for Workmanſhip pr Foor or in — f 


Country, is 1 4. 
: 3 


De-[ſure. - x 
e 


the Length of the — Tim. N ot a Stone, What V. Sees, 


ber, or elſe accordin 


Diſtance between either End 


Vis. APoſt,'or Brick-wall, 


that is trimm'd up between the 
ends of a piece of re 


ſhoiren ee, 


1 


to the N. 4 


Bed moulding, 


| | Or as ſome will have it, 


Bedding moulding. 


Is a: Term uſed commoaly 
Ma Workmen (but I did 


neyer obſerve it in any one of 
D 2 2 the 


2232 


| the Treatiſes of | the Greek, or 


Italian Arobibes. But how- 
ever, our 1 Hrtificers make 
uſe of this ( 
to ſigniſie choſe mberg in a 
Cornice, which are below the 
Coronet, or r dys G. Tis 
now common 7 to 
have their Bed. wenlding to con- | 
fiſt of theſe 4 Members, viz 
1. (below) an 0. G. 2A Lift 
3. A large Bauliin And 4th a 
and laſtly, under che Crone 
3 Lift. yy call is. what | 
they requent - 
maniding: - 
% I 5 Bevil. 


| Any Anglerharis no fn, 
e Angle; wWhe- 
er it be more obtuſe,” or 
more _—_ than a Right An- 
| q5 46 if it be 4 as much as 
e Right Angle' vis- De- 
grees, 


Miter ; they have alſa a Term, 
half Miter, which is an Angle 
that is'2 of a 2 or 
Square, voik. An Anele of 


und Word, 


Workmen 5 it 0 


All know a Bill to be an 
Account of Work done, Ma- 
terials uſed, &c As for the 
Method of drawing up Trades- 
men's Bills we ſhall give ſome 
Examples, under the following 
Heads, wiz. 'Bricklayers - Bills, 
— 

Smiths Bills ; all which 
ſein in their proper Places . 


J. pat.] Binding Joſt, are 


which the 7rimmers of Stair- 
caſe (or Welk-hole for the 
| Stairs) and - Chimney» wa 
are framed ; theſe —— 
to be ſtouter than 

Joyſts. : 


other” Timber Members, was 
ſertled by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, before the Re buildin 


1 Degrees g "this they”: calls, 
N r 


a IF 


' Which contain 7 
tar 1 or 1 


80 la were BEE oh 
to be, and no oh 8. They might 


(1 ſuppoſe) be as 
as N pl 


+4 ©. 
2% 


Brent] wth Walk, 


N ED Act, 9 


of London According to whic 


muſt be 
in 5 * 3 


ö g Boat. 
A Term uſed among Nos 


mongers, to ſigniſis a certain 
ort of Nailsj for 888 ſee 


Hall. | | 
Beli. ö ö 5 


See 2 


| 


In Navigation, they 


have 


 - Binding Fey 1. oF 


1. Scantlin, or Sine, The” 
Size of theſe, as well as all 


Bills, Glaziers Bills, 


Icthoſe Foyſts in any Floor, into 


7 | Of 10. are of various. 
sor 


* 5 
0 


Ferran fre 


rn lens 


men; for when they 
good Bond, they mean, faſten 


222 


* 


2 
2 2 


we ſhall not here ſtay to de- 


fſceribe. Some Iron-mongers 


diginguimm thoſe for Houſe- 


building, into but 3 Sorts, viz. 


Plate, Round, and ing 


ar. Plate. and os 


are made uſe of, to  falten 
Doors and Windows ; and 
theſe are of different Sizes, 
and Prises. I have known 
mall Spring- bolts ſold at 3 4. + 


per Piece, others at ꝙ 4 others 


at 14 d. and ſo likewiſe Plate. 
bolts, ſome are 9 4 10 d. Cc. 
Piece. There are alſo 


— d Bolts, ſbort, are a- 


bout 70 d. pe piece ; long, for 
Ria ing dear, about 18 4. per 
Piece. hn Balcony bolts, about 
17: There are allo 
Bolte, at about 10 . Piece. 
There are alſo Round bolts (or 
Jong Iron wane with a Head 
at one End; and a Key- Hole 
at the other; theſe are com 
monly ſold by the Ib; ws. 


A Term uſed amongſt Work- 


the two, or more Pieces of 
Timber well together. either 
wich Tenanting: and Morti- 
cing, Or Dove-tailing Ce. 

- Batham.. 
I an Trom-monger's Term, 
which chey uſe to fignifie a 


certin ſort of Nails; for 
which ſee Nails, N. 2. 


— 


1 B © 
— — — — pots —— — „ 
have ſix Kinds, for which they ß . 
_ diſtinct Names, whic Boulder-Halls, 


1.'\What.] That is Walls 
made of round Flints, or Peb- 
bles, which. gre found where 
the Sea hath = Beach caſt up, 
and alſo at ſome other Places 
where there are plenty of 
Flints. 4 
As Fam inform'd' by a Brick» 
layer that hath been uſed to 
ſuch Work; tis their - uſual 
Way (if they can ſo fit it) for 
two to work upon it at a 
Time, one at one fide of tho 
Wall, che other at” the other 
ſide, and one to be Right» 
handed, the other left; for 
two ſuch' fie beſt to work to» 
in this ſort of Work: 
hey have a Hodd of Mortar 
pour d down on their Work, 
and fo they part it betwixt 
them, ſpreading it each to- 
ward himſelf, and then they. 
Jay their Boulders, or MFlintr: 
But he ſays, They always work 


ay, Make Ihe, 


. 'ris-ve 


| 


with a. Yery Mortar, and 
had need to havea good Lengrh 
f Work before. them 


they work bur one Courſe in 


Pe at a Time; for, faith 
f we ſhould dd more, it 
would be apt to ſwell our ae 
the Sides, and run dowu : and 
therefore we are forced to 
work continually in Length : 
He ſaith likewiſe,” That If it 
chance to be miſty'Weather, 
difficult to make tho 


and. 


work 
Price] He telis me, That 


nare, or 160 Poct ; for 
ich their uſual Price is 121. 


for Workmanſhip only. 


their Cuſtom is to work. by tho 


BR 


3 


1 ArchiteQure,-is a Con- 
C Con- 


ver- mouldi tha 
— of an exat 2 7 of a Circle; 


the i 


| | n ers N 


| "Boney. 


the Member next below 
inth in Tuſcan and Doricł 


105 8 22, 23, 26, 2 34 
= 

Ditto frong. | For | hard 
; Wood-Joyſts, the 2 14. 
20, * 44 and 5 41h per M 

| All - Bi 2 alias 
Pe heads, are very ſit for 
ſhallow Joyſts that are ſubſect 
to warp, or for Floors laid in 
Haſte, or by unskilful Per- 
ſons, becauſe the Bill to the 
Head will hinder the Boards 
from ſtarting from the Joyſts, 
but doth not make ſo 
Work as the plain Brads. 
As to the Prices of 


LE 
In a Building, is a Wece of| Br ſhall ſet down but a 
Timber, which 4 is «fie in macs at reſent, which ſhall be 


with Beyel Joints 
to keep the Building from 
ſwerving, either. this, or that 

- "way 

cal''d Stratti, viz When they 

are fram d in the King-piece, 

and principal — | 


Brads. 


N b What ) Are a ſore of Nails 
without Heads, ſome Tron 
mongers diſtinguiſh them b 
ſix Names, as followeth, viz 

2. Jeynerr.] Plain for hard 


Wood. wainſcot, from 1 Inch} 


to. in Lengrh. 


3. Batten.] For ſoft Wood- | 


wainſcor, the Sorts are, 1 4. 
24 34, Ditto, large 4 d. Ditto 
large, 3 4 64. 

8 Plain for ſoft 
Wood, Joyſts, the Sorts are 


14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 


8 and 36 Ib per M. 

J A 3 J Fir for hard 
oyſts, the Sorts are 15, 18, 
1 27 and 32 Ib. per M. a 


Its uſe is 


z they are ſometimes Jo 


YI ofa M. 55 Fu "yy; 


theſe following, wiz. + - 
1. Of dne dne in the 


Cou — vulgarly call 'em 


/ 204 
ads 7 | 


uarter. beads” or Bil. 
Wood: floors, the 


K 


of « M. FER 


$7 of 
brads for { 
uſual Price 


as; 
7.64. 


Break-in. 


| Is « Term fed 8260 
ters, when they cut, (or rather. 
break) « Hole in Brick. walls 


with wenn z 
Bref. 


a. Tm in ArchiveAure, 
— uſe of by ſome to \figni- 
fie the ſame Member in a 


garter. heads ]. For ſoft 
Wood Te. 13 5 


Thoras, 


Column, that others call a 


T8 


48 | 


: 
: 
By 
: 

: 


r Tm wo , 


— SS " == 
* 


n 


* * 


en 


. 
houſes; efpecially in the Coun- 


Contrivance, if a Houſe ſtood 


| ſee the old Proverb holds good 


ku 


B R 


_ — 


ey Brew-houſe, 
None need be told what it 
is ; bur what T here mention 


ir for. is becauſe it is a neceſ- 
Part in all Dwelling- 


| 


: Now Sir Wotton, 
in his Elem, Arch. ſaith, That 
all Offices that require Heat 
as Brew-houſer, Bake hiuſer, Waſbs 
houſer, Kitchins; and the like, 
ought to be placed in the Me- 
ridfonal Part of the Building, 
if the Poſition of the Houſe, 
in refpe& of the High-ſtreer 
or the like will admit of it; 
for it would be but an odd 


on the Nortb- ade of a High- 
ſtreet, to place all the Offices 


in the Front of it ; and it. 
would, be very ridiculous to | 


{ſs thro' a Bake houſe, Brew- 
onſe,, or Waſh-houſe, into 
Roomsof Entertainment, in's 
Noble-man's, or Gentleman's 
Houſe : And therefore we may 


ſtill, vis. That there is no pe 
neral Rule, without ſome Ex- 
ception, 


In a 1 are 
Pieces into which the Girders 
are framed, in all the Floors 
but the Ground - floor (then 
they call it a Cell) and Garrer- 
floor, (then iris call'd a Beam.) 
As to their Size, or Square, 
"ris the ſame by the Ack of 
Parliament with Girders, which 
ſee. You muſt note by the 

ay, chat 1 do not mean al) 


Lea 


— —_ 


floor) But I mean all ſuch 
Pieces which are in the exte- 
rior Part of the Building, 
whether in the Front, Flanks, 
or Rear of the Building ; for 
you muſt note the Pieces in 
che internal Part of the Build- 
ing. into which the Girders 
are framed, are call'd Summers, 


ed into them, (and are 
10t in the Garret, or Ground 


The Bref#-ſummers in London, 


Mr-Leybourn ſaith, are uſed to 
be · meaſured by the Foot. run- 
ning Meaſure ; but whether he 
means only for the Work, or 
Timber, or both, I do not 
know : Now Com. Comer ſaich, 
That 1 in London, 
are valued by the ſolid Foot, 
if of Oak 3 s. per Foot; if 
bir, 2 5. 


Bricks, 


1. What ] All know them to 
be a fiftirious or artificial 
kind of Stone, of a reddiſh 
Colour ; and as to their Form 
and Magnitude tis various, as 


* 


alſo their Uſes, of both which, - 


and likewiſe their Conſiſtence, 
we ſhall ſpeak' in their due 
Places. 8 
II. hereof made I will ft, 
tell you what Pliny ſaith of this 
Matter; he ſaith, That if you 
would have good Bricks, t 
muſt not be made of any Ear 
that is full of Sand or Gravel 
nor of ſuch as is gritty an 
ſtony, but of a grayiſh Mar], 


or whitiſh chalky Clay; of at 


leaſt a reddiſh Earth, But in 
Caſe you are forced ro uſe that 
which is ſandy, be ſure to 
make choice of that kind of 


je Pieces which have Girders 


Wh # 


* 
! | n 
\ 


Sand which is tough and 
D e 


21. 


— 


” 


a * 7 o _ * 
Fj 
9 
: 
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e - bob Senfn 
1 15 in 86 ng, 
to make Bricks; for la the 
middle of the Summer, 
are-ſubje& to crack and be full 
of Chinks. He further addeth, 
That the Lome, of which 
Bricks are made, ought to be 
well ſteeped, or ſoaked; and 
wrought with Water. 
Mr. Inco. in Mec, Ex faith, 
Tbat Ericks are made ot Earth, 
of which the whitiſh chalky 
Sort of Earth, and the red- 
diſh, are beſt. -$ 

At Lunenburgh in Saxony, they 
make them ut à fat Earth, full 
of Allom. | | 

Alſo there are good Bricks 

s, of a 


made at Patane in 

8 ſort of Earth, which 
ing dried, will ſwim in 

Water, and not fink. 


The Ancients likewiſe made 


them of Earth which was 
W . 
* 2 here, in England, they 


are made- for the moſt part of 


a yellow iſn colour d fat Earth, 
ſ. mewhat reddiſh, [vu/garly 
_ ealld Lome ] Mr. Zeyboury 
ſaith; Bricks are made 'of a 
reddiſh Earth, which ought to 


be digged before Winter, but 


not made into Bricks till the 

III. of their Kinds, and Ap» 
pellationg.]. 1 he Sorts or Kinds 
of Bricks are as various as their 


Appellations, and their Ap 
pellations are attributed to 
them 


| for Diſtinction ſake (as 
the Names of all other Things 


pre) thereby to be known. And 


theſe different Names were at 
firſt impoſed upon them, ac 
cording as the rſt Donors of 


theſe Names thought they dio 


ſee a Reaſon to beſtow ſuch 
Names on them, either from 
ſome Accident in their makings 
or from their Dimenſions, 
from their Form or Figure, or 
from Cuſtom, or from Merhod. 
in making, or from the Place 
where or by whom made, or 
from their Uſe, &c. Now theſe 
which deriye their Names from 
Accident, are Glinkers, Samui, 
or Sandal: Thoſe from their 
Nimenſions, are the great and 
ſmall (or Statute) and Didoren, 
Tetradoron, and - Pentadoren : 
Thoſe from their Form and 
Figure,” are Compaſs, Concave; 
Feather-edgy, aud Triengelar ; 
thoſe. from Cuſtom, Statute, 
and Cogging. Thoſe from the 
Method of making. ate Place, 
and Stock-britke _ Thoſe from 


are Dutch, or Flemiſb; and thoſe 
from their Uſe, are Butrereſs, 
or Pilaſtey, Coping and Paving, 
Of all which we ſhall treat i 
their Order. And, | 

1. Compaſe-bricks.] Theſe are 
of a circular Form ; their Uſe 
is for Steening of Walls; the 
which I was told by an ancient 
experienced, Workman, he uſed 
to perform thus, vir | He have 
ing firſt laid à good Bed of 
Clay, for the Bottom, they 
paved it with Common or Sta. 
tute bricks, only laid down on 
ie, and well ſerfled thereon; 
and then they began their 
Compalſs.work with the Com. 
paſs bricks, and us they carried 
up their Courſes, they ramm'd 
Clay in behind them (for, they 
had Room leſt behind far the 
Purpoſe). which made all the 
Joynts of the Bricks pen cloſe 


- Place where, or by whom, 


and tight together . He ſaith, 
* He 


a 9 


- 


” OY "eres 
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mr 


the Walls have been but a 
little Depth in che Ground 


and in à looſe open Mold 


coy the Water hath been 


kiown ſome which 
dd betwia - yo Years 
o to do very we | 
. to the Price of theſe 14 
Bricks, he could not certairfly f the 
tell me ; bur he thought, not 
uch dearer common or 
2 bricks 3 but then he 
ſaith; He that hath them made 


for his Uſe; is commonly at 


the Charge of a Mold made 
—_ to the Circumfe. 
his Wall. 
| = rn or hollow Biiths,)] 
Theſe are lihe Statue, or 
common Brick on bne Side, but 
the other Side they have a 
ncavity, which is Serfiicy« ft 
lindrical, This Cavity is - 
bout + n. deep, and # 
d; fo that hen 4 of 
ricks are placed With — 
Hollows together, they are 
= all of t Dore; they fd 
wally about 12 mn. long, 
__ and a 4 n. thitk 

* As to their s them in 
the Ground, they generally |t 
do it in Clay; but an ancient 
Workman did inform me, I hat 
there muſt be Care taken, that 
there do not grow any Trees, 
Buſhes or Brambles over - theſe 
Bricks where they are laid to 
convey Water, nor yet very 


neat them; for if there do, | 


their Roots are apt to get in 
betwirt the Joynts of the. 
Bricks, and there dilate them · 
ſelves with fibrous Roots: 
which meet 
Bali of Hair, in the Conca- 
yity, which will endanger the 


/ 


2 in by Concave-bricks) to convey 


2 the Joynts, 0 the 


together like a 


ch Work, where Roppiny of ir, nd Udet the 


14g of Water. Now, if 
Annoyance could be in- 
a ee ebe be 
the Wehen Way 1 kivw of 
Water to # Hduſe; 
for 6 ot 8 _ of * 7 
would do abdut 6 Rod; 
_ ſuppoſe,” that the 5 5 
ing, and laying the Bricks, 
arge of Clay an 0 aps 
v in, 
ming vp apr, low 6 wr ge 
6 Rods; according to this 
Propoſal, 1 Rod would toft 
but 4 / br 4 7: . and if rhe 
fore-cited Objektiun could be 
removed, this Work would 
laſt (I had almbſt Tail) for 
ever: It would not be the 6th 
Part of the Price of Lead pi 


and every mag as 2 le, 


if — 2 
e 1 —_ not * 

lem Froſts a hurt t 
—4 it burſts Lead 
Vs: the Cife = 
arer ſhould be frozen 
— the Ice Would Eten, 1 

deve, 3 
open the 2 of the Bricks 
bur we may well ſuppoſe fr 
the Nature of the Thing, that 
win come together in 
their que Places when the F roſt 
is gone by the "Gre 
vity of the Earth; for then 
there will be no wie Body 


. 


Altho' Mitt piges be Weh 
cheaper than Lead; ehefe Bricks, 
will not be mnch above (if 
are at all) balf the Price 
Alder pipes 
As to the Prics of theſes 
cru J have known them 
old in Kent for 4 7. per Hun» 
D4 © dred 
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dred, and in Suſſen for 3 f. 200| 3 n. broad, and 1 n. thick, 
of theſe Bricks at a Foot long as for my own part, I never 
Will lay 6 Rods Imeaſured any of them 
3. Cogging-bricks,] Are a kind They are of a yellowiſh Col. 
of Bricks which are ia uſe in] The Paveing with'- theſe 
ſome. Parts of Suſe to make Bricks, is neater and ſtronger 
their Toothing; or Indented|thancommon. They muſt 1 
Work under the Copeng of la e 
Walls, built of great Brick? 
They are about 10 n long, here in England, to pave Yards 
4 n. broad, and 2 4 n thick , and Stables withal, and they 
and are commonly ſold at the | make a good Pavement; and 
Price of common Bricks. are. very laſting, and bei 
In uſing them, they lay] laid edge ways, look ha 
them on the top of the Wall, ſomely, „ if laid Her- 
juſt under the Coping bricks, in ring-bone faſhion. | - 4 
an 'Oblique Poſition, ſo that} hey are alſo uſed in Soap- 
one Corner, or Ang e projects bai lers Fats, and in making of 
over about 2 3 n. on one ſide, | Ciſterns. +18: 
and the Oppoſite Diago- If we allow n. for the 
nal Angle at the other, and Joint, then 7 of thoſe which 
projects as much over the fare 6 4 n. long and 2 $ broad, 
other ſide. | - will pave a Yard but 
14 Capeing- bricks JAre neceſſa / iſ they are ſet on edge, it will 
ry Concomitants to grea Bricks require 11340 pave a ſquare 
For building Fencer walls, and Yard. * Fl 1125 
are much uſed in ſome Parts But of the otherSize n long, 
n broad, and i n thick, being 
laid the flat way, 63 will pave 


of Suſſex. * 
The Sixe and Form of theſe 
a ſquare Yard, but being ſet 
edge ways, | it will  requi 


| Onoing bricks, are as. follow, 
ure 
165 to pave'a Superficial Yard. | 


„in They are about 12-0. 
Theſe Bricks are uſually ſold 


ſquare, and 4 4 n. thick, ha. 

ying one flat or plain ſide, and | 
| for 2 7. per Hundred at London. 
6. Clinkers, I Are 6 D Bricks 


2 flat ends, the 2 edges and 
as have much Nitre, or Salt- 


peter in them, which with 
the violence of the Fire 


vpper fide, are all compre 
kended under one Curveli- 
near Surface, the 2 edges con 
ſiſtiag of 2 Bov/tins, join d by a 3 
Caſements, or Hollows, to an] and Glazes them. N 
Mragal, which is the top off. 7 Didem] Were a ſort of 
the Brick, after this Form. Brice uſed by the Ancients, 
Their uſual Price is from 12| which were 1 + Foot long; or 
to 16 2. per hundred. I Spans, I the word Doron be- 
FJ, Dutch, or Flemiſh Bricks, II ing Greek for a Span, or the 
Jam informed hy one tha ſpace betwixt the 95 of the 
they are 6 f n. 2 5 broad | Thumb, and little nger ex- 
. — * zn thick; another tells tended ] and 1 Foot broad: 
me that they ate 6 n. long Theſe were the ſmalleſt * 
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of Bricks uſed by the Greek: 
about their private Buildings; 
they having 2 larger Sizes for 
their publick Buildings, as you 
win find by the Sequel of the 
- 8: Frather-edge, ] Are a ſort 
of Bricks formerly uſed in ſome. 
rts of Kent and Suſe, ar 
ing of the ſame Size wi 
Statute bricks, but made thin- 
ner at one edge, than they are 
at the other, on purpoſe to pen 
their Brick- pannels (as they 
call'd them) in Timber 'Buil- 
dings, knd they were uſually 
ſold amongſt the $Srarute. bricks 
for that Purpoſe. * 
Great Bricks. } They are 
«fo 
lon 


* 


rt of Bricks that art 42 n 

g s n. broad, and 3 n 
thick. The weight of one of 
thoſeBricks being examined, it 
wasfound to be about 15 th. {6 
that 100 will 
1300 h and a © Thouſand 
15000 Th. Which is 6 Tun 
13 e. 3 J. 20 p. So that about 
150 will be a Tun weight. 
The uſe of theſe Bricks, is 
to build Fence-walls, together 
with Pilaſter, or -Buttreſs. Bricks 


ol 


In Svrry, and ſeveral Coun 
ties of England , are made Pa- 
Ving- Bricks of 3 ſeveral. Mag: 
nicudes, vis. 12 n. ſquare, and 
I;n thick, to n. ſquare, and 


1 A n. thick) and $n.: ſquare, 
and 1 f, thick, either of fheſe 


weigh about 


. 3 © 2 p : «| | \ 1 
Note 5 85 4 . = Square 
| * 10 will pave | a 
7 „„ 11% Square | Yard. 


and * Brick: : Ikʒnow one 
Place in <uſſtx, where they are 
much in uſe for that Boron | 
Theſe Walls are but 6n. thick, 

only ſat the ?ilafters are 

1a n thick, and they uſually 

ſet a pilaſer at every o Foot. 

know a Wall of about 9 Foot 

high, of theſe fort of Bricks 

that ſtands very well, which 

hach been built near 30 Years : 
am informed they are much 


er than Brick, and + 
Walls, or 14n, Walls of Sta- 
rute-bricks ; - of which ſee * 
Walls N. IV. hgh © 
- Theſe Ericks are uſuall 
fold at 24 per T 
which is 47. per Hundred. 
io; P aving-bricks ] They are 
by ſome call'd Paving-Tiles, Of 
cheſe' ſort of Bricks, there are 
various Sizes, according tothe 
Fancy of Workmen, and che 
Cuſtom of Places. Theſe, ſaith 
Mr. are of ſeveral Si- 
25s, . 8, to. and 18 n. 
ſquare, in value from 6 to 
20.5. per Hundred, and if 22 
_ —.— how many of. ei- 
ther ſort will pave a Room, or 
the like, 19 | 0 


\ 


** 


ſorts being Poliſhed or rub- 
bed with tharp Sand on the 
Surface, and well Joyned, and 
the ſiges made equal by hew- 
ing them with a Brick'ax, and, 
rubbing them on à \rubbing 


1 with ſharp Sand, — 


| 


bs them would weigh 350 15 and 


„ 


— — — — — —— 
F Py 
—  and.ve-: and. en eee in tha Kila: 
an excellent Pavement, ve- 
ry pleaſing to the Eye, eſpecial- and r TITS | 7 OY 
ly when laid Arras. ways. The uſual Price of 9, or 10 
I have ſeen Experiments fn. Paving bricks is from 8 t. 
made on ſome Suſſex Paving ber too in the Country, have 
Brice, which were 64 n-. ſquare{ſknown 10 n. ones from Surry 
11. chick, 2 of them weigh» j brought by Water ro Sea-port- 
ed 11 15. Tate, ſo that 100 of | towns in Kent and. 3uſex,.and 
(oli for 10x e 
11. Pant „J Are a ſort 
of Bricks in «fe formerly among 
would weigh a Tun. the Greeks, being 3 f--9 n long, 
- Fhave known ſome made of [and 1 f. broad, with theſe the 
g is. fquate in Suſſex, which uſe did build their publick 1412 
to be. fold for about 87, per ces. See Dideron: t U 
Hundred e 1. Place bricks ] This is a 
An experienced old Work: general name for all forts. of 
man told me he had made 5. | Bricks that are made after the 
wing Bricks of Clay that were |inſuing Method, from * 2 
25 n. ſquare, which he was they derive their Name. Now 
very much troubled to prevent Workmen tell me they are 
their warping- | Theſe, Bricks, forced to have above one Me- 


' ©1000 5590 Th- and by con 
about - 407 a5 


proceed, Place bricks, and Stocks 


malle 
K bricks are the 2 Kinds that re · 


deſt Colour, when burat ? But 
they ought to be made of bet ¶ ceive their Names from the 
ter Earth than common Bricks, Method of their making. 
tho they ſeldom are, by thoſe | Place. brick: are - generally 
that make them for Sale. made in the Eaſtern part of Suſe 
He ſaith alſo, that beſide the | ſex ; ſo call'd;, becauſe there is 
goodneſs of the Earth in Pav-ja Place jull by where they 
ing Bricks, there ought to be a Strike (or Mold) their Bricks, 
| t deal of care taken in the| which is u level ſmooth piece 
—— of them, to prevent |of Ground, prepared for the 
their warping, and alſo when | Bearer.off (who carries the 
they are dry, to take them and | Bricks from the Striter) to lay 
dreſs them ſmovrh and ſtrait, | them y down in Rows 
on chat which is to be the up- | (which they call Ritk:) as ſbon 
per Surface, and alfo to pare | as they are Molded, and there 
' the edges firaight, and a little] they are left till che are a lit- 
under, making an acute An-jr'e dried, via. Ti \they are 
ge wich the upper ſide, and to ftiſf en to be turned on 
lee that they be exaſtly ſquare, | their. Edges, and Hr; (that is, 
n ; cut 


F, | 


tf i 


3 


TR 
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I nn 


cut 


y, they "carry 
= (or Places where they 
row them up, like's Wall of 
2 Bricks thick, wich ſome ſmal! 
Intervals betwirt them, to ad- 
mit the Wind and Air to dry 
them) when the Hack is filfd 
they are covered with Straw 
on the top, - till they are dry 
enough to bo catried ro the 
Kiln to be burnt. -- 

19. Pilafter, or bricks.] 
Theſe Bricks are of the ſame 
lengthy breadth, and thickneſs 
with the grear Bricks, 6. 9. 
they differ from them only in 
this; they have a notch at one 
end, which is half the breadth 
of the Brie, in breadth, and] 
alſo in the length; they are 
made in the ſame Mold with 
the grear® Bricks , only when 

they make Pilafter Bricks, they 
put into one corner of the 
Mold; a Cube of Wood of 3 n. 
ſquare ; which piece cauſes the 
notch fn the Brick: when they 
are Molded. Dat 
The uſe of theſe Bricks is to 
Bond the Work st the Pilaflers 
of Fence wall; , built of grear 
Bricks. "Theſe "Pilaſters are 
made a Foot ſquare. viz. A 
Brick in length, or 2 Bricks in 
breadth, 'alternately chroogh- 
outthe whole hei of rhe 
Pilafley. So that the Pilaſter 
Hands out 3 n. beyond the Sur. 
face of the Wall on cneh fide. 

14. Samel, or Sandal-bricks, 
Are thoſe which lie out m 
in a Kiln, or Clamp, where 
the Selr-peter is nor dipeſted 
fr want” of Heat, and theſe 
are very ſoft, and wil! ſoon 


d | fer 
e . th 


Stock 


— — ——— 
* of their Inegunlities, and | 15. Srock bricks, ] Theſe dif- 


not from Place bricks” in 


Form ; their difference tying 
conchal'd in the Quality of the 


Earth ; they are made upon a 

vis. The Mould is put 

on a Stock f after the manner of 

Moulding, or ötriking of Tiles, 

3 
"Me on /a 

piece of Board, a little lo 


than the Brick, and on that 


Brick they lay another piece uf 
Board, like the firſt, and on 
that another Brick ; after this 
manner, they lay 3 Bricks on 
dne another, and ſo they con- 
tinue to ſtrike and place them 
on the Stage, as they do Tiles, 
till the Srage is full, and then 
— each 3 ſucceſſively, 
carry them to the - Hack), 
and turn them down on their 
edges; ſo that there will be 


Bogrd betwixt each Brick, 
When the Hack is fill'd with one 
heighth of Bricks, from ove 
end to the other, then rhey be- 
gin to ſet them up u — 
which were firſt laid on the 
Hack, by that time they will 
be little dried, and will bear 
the others; for they are Moulded 
of very ſtiff Earth when t 
come to ſet a ſechhd or third, 
c. Heighth, or Courſe 


* 
carer them a little, us the = 


ir, to prevent their redling : . 
When the Hack is as high as 
they rhink fit, they cover them 
with Straw, as they do plate - 
Brieks till rhey are dry 

to bur. 'T Ins way W 
men tell me is more trouble 
chan the other way, is of 


wonder do dirt. 


making Place bricks, and for 


ing and burning (beſides 
* * —_ 


8 7 


” 


che thickiieſs of 4 thin piece of 


lity of the Earth) and having 


5 whole 1000 of Bricks burſt to 


n 1 = 4 TW” 


— 


Thing, They did ee wi 
| . did always u 

to —. Stacl. brick, 2 this 
Place, before he found the 
way of making Place - bricis of 
this ſort of Earth. n 


che dig ing of the Earch) 
— 07 1000, neh 2 
ality here he md 
— „ But they are 
Forced to make them ſo, be- 


cauſe, if they lay them abroad 
in a Place to dry; as they do 
Place. bricks, the Nature of the 
Earth is fuch, that they will 


Bricks ] Their Dimenſions, viz: 
ought: to be, as follows, wir. 
in length within 9 n. in 
Breadth 4 + n. and in Thick- 
neſs 21 n. Bricks made in ſuch 


was told me by an ancient ex- 
perienced maker of Bricks and 

iles ; one that uſed to make 
Bricks about the Country (in 
Kent and Suſſex) for Gentle- 
men : This Man was ſent for 
to Rumford in Eſe to make 
100,000 of Bricks there for a 
Gentleman ; he having. pro- 
cur'd his Materials and Uten- 
ſils, went to Work (unad- 
viſedhh, not knowing the Qua 


well temper d) dried, and 
burnt, they will be leſs and 
1 yet they | ſhrink iu 
Thickneſs but little in Breadrh 
leſs, and in their L not 
diſcernable: The Weight of 
Rs foes Wo 
vity ing very 

ferent alſo ; yet commonly 
one Brick will weigh about 5 
. Gaith Mr. Leybourn, and 
will contain 90 Cubick Inches, 
and from ſome Molds 100. 1 
once made an Obſervation on 
the Weight of Statute Bricks, 
I took 4, and meaſured them, 


truck about a toco, when 
they had layen in the Place to 
dry, (according to the way o 
making Plece-vricks) till about 
10 a-Clock; when the Sun be · each Brick to be 9 u. long; 4 
gan to | ſhine very hot, his|4 n. broad, and 2 7 n. thick, 
icks b and I found that the 4 weigh d 
pieces, ſo that he was forced = that one dd weigh 
to throw them all away, andy £45. and 100 of theſe would 
then went to work again, and| weigh 550 th-and a 1000, 5500 
ſtruck more; and then, be B. and about 4% will be 4 
fore the Sun ſhone too hot, he Tun Weight, - Theſe were 
 thackt them, (i. e. cover'd} seen Bricks, of which they 
them) over with Straw till commonly reckon 59 to the 
the next Morning, and then] Load, which Number of Bricks, 
— —— * — N with - according to this Proportion, 
Rake, and they did very well| will weigh about undred 
when they came to be Jet on and a half | oy . 
the Hack ; and when they were] Theſe Bricks are ently 
— they were curious redſ uſed in Paving of. Cellars, 
Bricks, t at would ring, when] Waſh-hoyſes. Sinks and Fire- 
they were hit with any hard] hearths, and the like, 50 


4 
* 


16. Statute, ſmall, or cm 


4 Mold (the Earth being firſt 


and weighed them, I found- 


Ss. 4” Al. AC a wy * 


1982 


_—— 
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* 
is not. 


32 Bricks laid flat to pave af ſaich- he I never knew them 
Yard,” and 6 Bricks ſet an{cheaper than 9 r. nor dearer 

eto pave « Yard ſquare. than 19 5. per 1000, deliver d 
- I find alſo by Computation | in 9 


from an Obſervation, That} In ſome Parts of Suſiz and 1 
there muſt be 4600 Statute. Rent I have known Srarute, or | 
bricks to make a ' ſuperficial] Common bricks, fold for 16 x, 
Statute rod of Brick work, at per 1000, laid in a Mile or = 
a Btick and $ thick, and by{|diſtant from the Kiln, and at 
Conſequence + 1700 to thefjorhers for 25 7. At another 
Square, and 133 to the ſuper-{Place in Suſex, they (ell them 
ficial Yard; on a Wall of ajat 25 per 1000, if they lay 
N 1+ Brick thick, V. P. Numb. them in about 2 or 3 Miles 
on Vigo hand nu - diſtant that within this 10 or 
chr Mortar, the Quantity to a Rid 1+ Years, chey did ſell them 
hom; of brick work, J Some allow{rhere for 20 7. per 1000 ; but 
— i more than others do, und the ſince the late War began, rhe 
8. 4 Truth is, they may well enough Iron. werks in that part of the 
Ber do ſo ; for ſome Workmen| Country, have devour A 
igh'd have got a Habit of making] Quantity of their Wood, ſo 
larger-Joints than others. Some chat Fuel, of | late Years, is 
ufually allow about a Lead off got to be 'a fourth or more 
Lime, and two Load and a dearer than it did uſe to be; 
haif of Sand (at 36 Buſhels ro] upon this Account they have 
the Load of Sand) to a Kod now raiſed their Bricks to 57. 
of Brick-work. or 4680 of [per 10 o. 2 Ar 
otature · brich And ſome other: Mr. Wing tells us, That in 
allow a Load and half a quar-| Rutland Bricks are but 27. 
ter of Lime, and 2 Load of per 1000 ar the Kiln. 
Sand; i.e, two Buſhelsof Sand] The” Price of making Statute. 
to one of Lime ; and others} brick; ] In the Ccuntry, their 
will allow bur £ + Load of} uſual Price is 6 d per 1900 
Sand to a Load and 4 of Lime. for the Molder, the Bearer . 
Price of theſe Statute or common off hath 4.4 and he that tem» 
Brieks.4 This is various, for in — the Earth ready for Uſe, 
different Parts of the King hath 4 4. per 000; 2 


1 Z 0 
5 
fter it is di di 
6 bein 5 2 in me 
ul Se pry bore 
Mr. Loben cells us, That 

» they allow the 
eo; and. that Bricks made 
oy. will tand the Maker 

t 
of betwixt g. and 
Gs, ger 1000. But Fam ſenſi· 


the Earth read 
n mold 
al Price is 3 f. fer 100. 
N. Londen 
Molder 2 d. 5 d. or 6. d. per 
in (beſides che value 
the. Ear 
ble it will be more in Kent and 


Suſſex, at leaſt ſome Paley. of 
thoſe. Countries. 05 
17. Tetradgnon.] An ancient 
ſort of Greek Bricks, which 
were \ Foot, or 4 Spans long 


5 N ny 
| 22 25 broad e 
E 


built their Ta Build 


18 33 l This 


o an 1085, LY 
„ 


Form of Bricks is deſcribed by ſing; 
of bly its 


Daniel Barharo, Patriarch 
wileia, in his largeſt Edition 
of bis Comment upon Vtruui. 
uw. He would have theſe 
Triaggular Bricks conſiſt of an 
lateral Triangle, each 
Se to be a Foot, and the 
Thickneſs but an Inch and a 
This fort of Bricks he 
highly commends to us for 
many good Properties; as 1ſt. 
hat they are commodious in 
e Management. adly. Of leſs 


E!xpence. 3dly, Of fairer She u, 


adding much Beauty and 
Strength to the mural Angles. 
where they fall gracefully into 
ah indented Work: So that 
Sit H Wotton wonders that 
we (in England) have not taken 
them into Uſe, being pro- IT 


Knowledge; bur 

— 2 all Nene are apt to 
ſtart at Novelties, and are very 

aps to be wedded to their own 

Ways and Methods. 

IV. Of the Method of Making 1 
Of this * fee Stock and Places. 
Bricks, Mr. Worlidze, in his 
Si Aegnicul, is for exciting 
Brick - makers. to try their 
Skill, in making a Compo- 
— hay of Clay =» "Sand, of 


c. in 


ſeveral Pieces — Molds, 
chat when they are burat, they 
may be ſet rogerhex with a fins 
ed Cement, and ſeem ta be as 
one intive Piece; whereby 
may be imitated all mannes of 
tone · work now uſed in Bailds 
; and it will very well ſup- 
Nefet where, Stones 
are wanting, or fearceand 
dear. and alſo ſave very much 
Timber, which is no uſed 
in ric ings, and ap- 
much more c t and 
utiful, and be: 
Scre h, and more — 
for „than Timber, | or 
3 rick.; and eng won d 
think it ſhould bo very —— 
e, as we may perceive 
cs Kartben-pipes made fine; 
thin, and durable, to carry 
Water under Ground at. Port- 
mouth in Hompſbire, and by the: 
Chi ona ve — 
imneys, made by Sir 
— at 3 


Meere 


| | 


poliſhed with harp Kd and 
acer, or a piece of 
one; and Water. 2 


* 
5 in * = 


"Tis fk he, i is one of the 
beneficial | ej 


ſt feaſible 
——— 4 know in 


2 further add, 1 
me 
am v to think, that in- 
e Mevofthi 22 
me 


Doors, —— Windows, and 4t 
— or Foſcia's. for Fronts 

s. Cc if that Men 
o res — would but ſet la 
their Minda to * — to con» 
' trive ſome good Compoſition 
of Earth, 3 way 1 — . * 

it well in Molding. Burn - 

42 Bur (the more is thej - W 


ay * wo 


Fee are pr. 


le might be made a Query [vein'd in Imitation of 2 
whether a Compoalicion of or be painted and anneal'd with, 
Earth, ſomething like to com» [Figures of various Colours, or 
mon Crockers th, would{ſome Hiſtory, PerſpeQive, or 
not in fome Meaſure anſwer the nl much 
the Deſign, ſince it is appa-{chea a durable, 
rent, That whatever Form the and e = of whit . 
Crockers are pleaſed to put Marble it ſelf. . 
their Earth into, it retains it Time, and Room in ing ſmall 
after drying and Dus al- Treatiſe, I could here haye ad 
tho Gras ſuch like ded the Methods of 9 
Things are Prey very thin: and painting of varigu 
Now, ſuppoſe, that Chimmey. [lours to have encouraged. To 
plever, or che like, were, made Lovers of ſuch. Arts, to ſet” 
in Molds, and dried and burnt, their Heads to work at it. ö 
hog they came to be ſer up, that I am inclined to * 
if they were not thought we rather want Art, or- can Me 


mooch noopgh, they might be] nuity, and ſnduſtry, 


2 


. 
po f 
b , 


* 
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terials to ſkrisfie our greareſt 
Curiofity in Buli'ding. *Tis 


not the Baſeneſs of our Engliſh 


. 


| nl but want of Skill, 
Diligence in managing 
them, that make our Exgliſb 


Buildings in the leaſt Meaſure 


anferiour to any Foreign ones : 
1 well remember an inſtance 


pager ion of an ENI Am- 
bot dur, which was this. viz. 
That we ought not do be diſ- 
couraged with or ignoble 
Materials for Building, which 
we uſe in England, in compa- 
riſon of the Marbles of Af, 
and Numidia : For, ſaith he, 
J have often at Venice viewed 
with much Pleaſure, an Anti- 
porch, aſter the Greek Manner, 
_ erefted by Andrear Palladin 
upon 8 Columns of the Roman 
Order, the Backs of Stone 
without Pedeſtals, the Shafts 
or Bodies of mere Brick; 3 + 


Foot in Diameter below, and 


- 


e on 35 Foot high, as 
himſelf hath deſcribed them in 
his ſecond Book, than which, 


_  Iaith the Ambaſſadour, mine 


Eyes never yet behe'd any 
Columns more ſtately of Stone, 


or Marble; for the Bricks were 


firſt formed in a Circu Mold, 
and were cut before thay were 
\ burnt, into 4 Quarters, or 


Quadrants, or more than 4 


—* 


Parts; for he could not cer- 


tiainly tell how many che ſides 


were ; afterwards in laying, 


ſiointed fo cloſe and nicely, ! 
and the 
_ Fenatlly, chat the Pillars ap- 


Points concenter'd ſo 


one entire Piece 


. x * 
. 
* 1 


And 
ez Men be diſbeart. 


= 


therefore I would nor 


sed, that we de here want 


. * 


of this Nature, which was an 


| 


thoſe firm and, ſolid Stones; 
which Nature hath furniſhed 
other Nations with; but” ra- 
ther to exerciſe their Ingenui- 
, to ſapply our ſelves by 
rt, with thoſe things whi 
Providence harh thoughe fit 
we ſhould want, unleſs we 
would do fo. And if we can 
but bring ſuch ings to per- 
tection which have been here 
hinted at, it may hereafter re- 
dound to the Honour of the 
Engliſb Nation. | mention rheſe 
things here purely to ſtir 
up — CR to en- 
eavour after an Improvement 
of ſuch Arts, and that t 
might not be ſo ſtupid; as to 
ſuppoſe, That either they, or 
their Fore-fathers, were arri- 
ved at the ne plus witrs of this 
or any other Art; and to per- 
ſwade them, (if poſſible) to 
throw off that ſlothful and dan- 
gerous Principle, of reſtin 
contented with being 2 
with the ſame degres of Know- 
ledge, . which our Predeceffors 
had before us; and of think 
ing that they have skill enough, 


becauſe the barbarous part of 
the World, doth ice 
ſo much as they? would 


very fain, (if it lay in my Pow. 
er ou upon Mechanicks, 
to ſee what Improvements in 
* Profeſſions they can bring 
th. Prien, 
V. Of the Method: of Burying 
Bricks, &c. ] All Bricks* that 
are burnt, are burnt either in 
Kilns or 'Clamps - | 
An experienced old Brick- 
burner, or Maker, tells me, 
That his (and ſome other ex- 
perienced Brick-burners} Me- 


thod in burning of Bricks\ and 


J 


mes in 


1/ bring 


Burning 
s that 
ther in 


Brick 
Is me, 
her ex- 
rs) Me- 
A and 

Tiles 
4 


| aſcended for ſome Time 


Faggots, t 
Monch yp 


This Shinlog they make ſo high, 


Foot; for the whole Heighth 


the Kiln, and the Kiln and 


know by obſerving the 
eck which aſcends our at the 


R 


= of the Kiln; for hen it tl 


ed from a thick Va- 
pou betwixt a whiciſh and 

im Colour, to « kind of a 
black Smoke, which is more 
tranſparent than the Vapour 
which firſt aroſe from the Kiln; 
after this blackiſh Smoke hath 


pew no more great W 
— roceed 8 ons ready for 
ng; ＋ 7 
either with Spray, Buſh, Fur, 
1 rn-Faggots ; 
t before they in any 
an up the 
| Kim (or 
Mouths ; for ſome Kilns have 
more than oneMouth)withthat 
fnlog, as they call it (which 
is pieces of Bricks piled upon 
each other, with wet Brick 
Earth, inſtead of Mortar.) 


that there is but juſt room 
above it to thruſt in a Faggot, 
viz. Berwixt a + Foot and 2 


of the Mouth is about 3 Foot. 
00 1 — 1 xn yy Shin- 

, to put in 
* lh they bad wot 
Kiln andirs Arches look white 
with Heat, and the Fire be- 
Eins to appear at the Top of 


Arches below begin to change 


firſt 


Motion of the Air in at the 
Mourh, and alſo that this lo- 


oy — He told me he 
had everal Kilns of Tiles 
and Bricks together, vis. About 
3600 Bricks, and 10 or 11,000. 
of Tiles, and hath not had a- 
bove yo waſte, bro and 
Sandal Tiles in all (which I 
will aſſure you is very Rare) ; 
whereas, faith he, ſuch 'Bri 


burners as continue their Fire 
without any | Intermiſſion , 
make theirlower Wareextream 


nay, and which is wolle, 
make the lower Ones run 

wich the exceſſive Heat, that 
they are almoſt united in one 
entire Body; ſo that they are 
forced to get them out with 
Wringers (or Iron-bars) and 
each. Bolt of Tiles ſhall be one 


entire Maſs, (which I have 
obſerved my fel. ) 


And then, as to of 
Kilns of Ware, ſome unwiſe. 


from white to a greyiſh Colour; 


| Burners, 4 the W 


7 


* 
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cooling ; ſo that they (viz 
Such indiſcreet Burners) are 
monly a Fortnight, or al- 
moſt three Weeks, in Setting, 
Burning, - and _— and 
drawing of a Kiln Ware 
Whereas ,. faith he, I have 


* Cool'd, and Drawn 
a Kiln a Week everal 


Weeks together : But I 
never ſtopped up the Reſt of 


the Kilns Months above the 
Shinleg, but left it for the 

Air to paſs in cool the 
Ware | 


of Faggots would burn a Kiln 
of 100r 1 1,000 of Srarute-bricks, 
Mr. Wing informs us, That a 
Chaldron of Coals: will burn 
about 4,200 of Bricks. 


I have been informed, that 


their Method of burning Bricks 
in Clamps, is ſomething after 
this Manner, viz. They build 
their Clamps of the Bricks that 
are to be burnt - ſomething 
like the Method of Buildin 
the Arches in Kilns, viz. wit 
a Vacancy betwixt each Bricks 
Breadeſf r for the Fire to 
aſcend by ; but with this Dif. 
ference, that inſtead of Arch. 
ing, they truſs, or ſpan it 
over, by making the Bricks 
project over, one beyond the 
other, on both ſides the Place, 
for the Wood and Coal to lie 
in, till they. meet. and are 
the Bricks at the 


bonded. by 

To which cloſes up the Arch: 

_chis Place for the Fuel, they 
| r ſtrait at both Sides, 


* 


| 


E | 

is burnt, they immediately g or which is the ſame Thing, 
top lte raff of the M | 

of the Kiln, which was left 
. op ve the Shinlog, by 

w Means it is long in 


which they will do in about 
or 4 Courſe f Bricks in 
Heighth, the Width of the 
Mouth being but about two * 
and + half Foot. Above this 
Arch they la 


the Bricks in 


; 
burn a great man 
in —_ a Time, fo 
they build them $ or 10 F 


r chene the Arching. .. / + © 
He alſo told me, That 600] But you muſt farther Note, 


Thar they have begun to 
make the Place (or Places) to 
receive the Fuel, before it it 
cloſed up at the Top, i= 
almoſt filled with Wood, and 
on that they lay .a Thic | 
of Sea-Coal, and then they 
over-ſpan the Arch; but they 
ftrew Sea-coal all over the 
Clamp, from bottom to top, 
viz. betwixt all the Rows of 
Bricks; for' they are not laid 
Contingent in their Vertical 
Rows ; and one Courſe of 
Bricks islaid one way. and the 
other another ; ſo that there 
is (mall Tnterſtices berwixt 
the Bricks, for the Coal to be 
re 
to top: 1s g done, 
they fire the Wood, and that 
ns; 90 oh s the * — 
when tis urnt out, they 
of Bricks 


conclude the Clamp of 
to be bame.. en 
VI. of the Quantity ef Earth 


to male a Thouſand of Bricks, xc 
"Fam 


[ 


1 


* — =_ : ; 1 Load of VIII. Obſeruebles in. 

| — I being 12 Bu- G. cl]. 
200 of Ark, of Buyi 

Bricks, and 2 oy N umber will 


mae . 

Load of Lome will make 1600 [chooſe 

of great Bricks, and 12 will ſche 16 Section a Back 

be ſufficient for à 1000 of che | Under the Head Sta 

5 you have ſome Directions, as to 
VII. of the Choice of Bricks, che Number of 1.7 

&c.] Pliny adviſes in making ating og as Note in Tis im 

choice of Bricks for Building, | ble. certain ( 

to be ſure (if poſſible) to pro» we” ip will be w 

cure ſuch as are two Years ald Jexatly; e.in Ay. Caſi 

at leaſt. There are commonly, chere dan be no infallible way 

. L in all Kilns and {diſcovered ; and that for ſeve - 


De, of|ral Reaſons, vis. (altho' the 
n ang oY + che 


ink — 


wit {Bricks were all made in 
The firſt and beſt ſort are thoſe ſame Mould, and burnt in hs 
Thoſe an nent the Fire, (vis ſame Chop, 2 


hoſe are beſt for laſting) and | Brickla in 
bath as it were, 4 1 aying Bs ye nnd iy rey in 
y Bricks Feller wi in burning, 

ll W 0 | 


which 
e which is i: and the Seller wt 
herent in t w yi fome Iu in . 
of Care in ft chulag) T 


the Vioience of the 5 runs r . 
. rome miſcarry, are 


aalen 5 ey 
The ſecond and moſt 3 Kean, Th The Tally, n 


inkers, 
ſort for Building,, are thoſe] is, for . port, too 
which lie next in the Kiln, or tle, if not well looked toy — 
Chap to thoſe before meg. [belidet all theſs Uncertainties, 
Iven Bricks are dear, 
ho third vnd worſt fort, Lime (which ſometimes 
are thoſe 2 lie on the] happens fo) if you put your 
our-fides of the _Kilns and] Work out by the Great, or by 
. he e the Salt-peter| Meaſure, and he is to find Ma- 
2d for want of |terials that doth the W 
40 8 By and theſe, when the Workman, without 
| come to be expoſed to] looking after, will nly 
the Weather for ſome Time. | uſe che more Mortar, and make 
will moulder away like Dirt; * Joints; which is a 
and theſe Workmen call Samel n an gn, 
or Sandal-bricks. "Tis an Ob- Secondly la ving Bei 
ſervation, That whilſt Brigks| which i 144 Thing 79 
ars burning, thoſe on the win-} Conſequence in a 


Si 
h 


— 


Furby," IF Bricks are. Nam 
be fure to cover dern | 
t from 


re 5 


ially'to all 1 
but juſt be- 


;fthly, Let Care be taken 
Publick, as well worth their] that Bricks be not laid Joynt on 
Obſervation. © © [Joynt, in the middle of Wals, 
Hi, Let me commend to as ſeldem as may be, but let 
your Care, to be ſure to pro. there be good Bond made there 
a era rong Mortar; of| as well as on t-uaes ; * 
Which ſee ary Ii for ſome Workmen, in work- 
8 your Brick, are] ing Brick and + Wall, lay the 
hid in Winter, let them on one ſide of the 
. and 8 as pp i- Wall, perpendicular on the 
le; if they are laid” in um Header on the” other fide 
mer=time, it will quit cot che lk, ung 1 
to imploy Boys to wet them; [the whole Courſe, which in- 
for er will unite with rhe deed neceflarily follows, © 
Mortar much better, than if che unadviſed ferting up of the 
ey were laid dry; and will | Quoio'at a Toorfilng ; for tis 
aake the Work much o 5 r to Tooth in © 
at perhaps it may be we etching; courſe two f 
0 kel, Thar it will be too] with ee only, and 
much trouble to wet 41. che the Header on the other Side to 
Priel (by dipping them in be perpendicular over the 
Water) if the Building be Header an this Side, which 
barge: and beſides, it males cauſes che Headers to lie Joynt 
e Workmens Fingers fore. | in Joynt in the middle of the 
2 thefe Incenpeni. Ik. | 
ies, there, ma be. Water| Whereas, if the Hedder on 
throw'd on each; Courſe” of one Side of the YPall- were 
Brick: after they are laid, as I toothed as much as the Stretch 
am inform'd was done at the | er on the other Side, it would 
Building of Phyſicians Collage in] be a ſtronger Toothin , *nd 
Warwick Lane, by Order of the | the Joynts of the Headers 10 
Surveyor, the ingenious| one Side, would be in 
Mr: Robert Hooke. ny” | middle of the Headers of the 
* "Thirdly, It your Bricks are | Courſe they lie upon on the 
laid in the Summer-time, be | other, Side. * 
fure to cover them, to pre-] All that can be pt ed to 
vent their drying too faſt; for | excuſe this ill Cuſtom of works» 
if the Morrar dry too haſtily, ing thus, is this, That the 
ir doth not cement ſo firmly 
to the Bricks, as when it dries 
duafly. © © 


Header will not hang 2'n. 
over the © Bricks underneath i 


. 42 
« 2 — bell. ad 
3 | 5 R 


This 3 1 do grant co be [fo 
$9 packing, bur noe ſp great, [1 


till the next Quoin is 
it, and then che Bat may be 


Ass Tragpag>t 


niency 


next the Header, on 
.of the Wall, and in ſo i 


veneney, and thereb 


ha. * uu —_— 


ht 


ͤ——— — 


— 


it may be 755 7 

= 8 — Di 
culty, viz. thus, ving a 
piece of Wood of the Thick. 
—— Courſe of Bricks, and 
broad, and lay it on the 
Toothing Courſe to 
it, or "1 Brick: bat put upon 
thelaſt he laſt Toothing, will bear it 
ſet ”" 


taken away 
*- $kthly. "The fame. Inconve- 
N 
yomn in a ric " 
os tis uſual to lay a Cloſer 


th ſides 


"ris Joynt in 
5 5 5 r IP ts except b 
gth y 
IANCE a 4p 4 Bat hap- 


ben to be laid. 


To preyent- which Incon+ 
reby make, 
the yal much firmer, lay N 
Cloſer on one Side, and none 


on the other Side ; but lay a 


3 quarter Bat on the Quoin.j in 
the Stretchigg-courſe, and in 
the Heading · courſe adjoyn an 
Header next to the Header ay, 
the uoin, | 
* d in two Brick-walls, it ĩs 
the beſt way in Stretching 
es, Wherein they lay 
E. on both Sides the 
Fall, next the Line ſo alſo 
to lay ſtretching in the middle 
of the YYVal, mh 2 


a 


rials ready) will lay i in a Day 


"ababt 1000 Bricks, - in 
Work on 8. TD and 


bear | on the Que-ſjde with Brick, fo 


A 


_B I k 
-_ "1 
* 2 lay 12 ow Brick 1506. 
Facing Tiinber bu! 

i 91 Io Tome Phi 
this Method of Facing "Tim- 
ber-building is in Uf. butT 
think it ſhould be call'd Car- 


ing ; for tis covered all on 


that no — is oh be ſeen. 


The which is perfor 
this Manner. viz. ie 
the Timber the Wall is = 
a Length thick * n. You 
In or balf a Brick, or 
Breadth of a Brick "= 2 
the Timber.) 

But this Method 

Fave, of by able 455 75 

Fecaufs the Mortar 26h J 
extreamly corrode and A. 
_ 3 e 
Fox I remember an 
enced Fricklayer tald 
That he did pull down_Tuch 
Work at Eridge-1 lace Mhich is 
one of my Lord of egen s 
Country- Seats) and the Lin- 
ber was. extreamly corroded, | 
Ee with the W 


p ee 79 


5 1. 1 Tie Brichls 
work in the City is of various 


| 


Chi 
2 71 Tile, fv ni the 


Country tis common for the 
i Trade to compre- 
Maſons and e 
215. All which B 
will render it too ay. pod 
e wal 


comęrehanded under 
efral Head of Bricklayer's.work ;. 


L Oy, * it will 
more 


N 


— 


BU 8 * 
more yenient to rank ir| Bill of 'making.} A 
P NY er's 45 = I 1] 
or Parts, viz, viz, Polling Bling, | after this 
ee. Paving, &c. 


5 3 
1, Rober: Rich, of Rocheſter, G of oe 
4 Fr = of, end Work, don * 


. _—_ 12 Thouſand of Bri F 
. For Thouſand rites 20 5. per M. ———08—00-00 
I For 17 Hundred of Lime at 214 /. per C. — 1-18-90 
— 4 Hundred of 9 Pavia 1 6d. * 
For 10 Hun n at 107. 
der Hundred CE POOR 5 —5—. 
For 7 con tiles at 1 4 4. fer kiece. 000510 
For 3 Weeks and 3 Days Work for my (elf, at 
Tt hn 6 d. per Da e 
For 27 + Days for my Man at 27 6 d. per Day. 0609 
POR 27 1 17. 8 4. f Dey. — 5 —6.—10 


— — 4 


Sum Total eie 


2 Bir tees it biin db Materials alſo, and then 
not work by the Das p. 3 is n 


M Alleren 
Writing cheir Bill: ; ſor then . 
thay et 


take their Work by which come into a Brickloyer's 


the Great, vis To do all, and Bull, via. All kind of orna- 
ind all belonging to Rricklay: mental Work in Brick, which 
8 he is to do it [is commonly ſer * or ra- 
h per ”, or ſo 


Meaſure, and to find all ted at ſo muc 

Lew Wark, at ſuch a [much per Piece, except a 
the Rod for Walling, Rate be allowed by the 
for Ti] "acid by ee. Or there be 


for r, Bur Money 

"ub noi bat e Price, or Value of the Reds 
—_ work by &. work allowed, and ſo the Or- 
Br the Bill muſt be made af. namental Work be included in 
ter this manner, wiz. For ſoit. By Ornamental Work, is 

E Rods of "Nh ſo]ro be underſtood, freight, or 
Tg pn 0055 Fn, 
or * Faſcia or 
ore . 28 15 ſome without Moldings, ws 
- Baj ings Chimney are of round Windows, or 9 
\ tothe Bricklayer by the Hearth. [Retwriy, Friezer, of all 
enn e ns, Wie Wn” 


{ ji! 


25 


8 


% 

7 = 
* 2 Pe 
_ , 
— 


» #44 ** a 
. — . 4 
| 5 R 


by the hei 
of the 2 n. W. vin. 


„ Alſo Y 


err, Peers, 
and Ruflick 
laſt menti are valued at 
ſo much yer Piece, aconting 
to the largeneſs, and goodneſs 
of the Work and Materials; 
and thus all Ornamental Work, it b 
ought to be valued. By the . *: 


P 


for Ornaments] Work, we 
hot'ro mention that Here, 
mentioned gbove. * 
Mes ſuring of Goble» 


word Ornamental Work, is to be dr in Brick work, is done after 
underſt the ſame Method that Carpen- 


all 


on a Rubbing-ſtone, or of See Gable end, N. 2, "21988 


Srone wrou 
rubbed with 


yn to an Angle, that the 
ength of one Wall be taken 
at out-lide of the Angle, 
and the” others length to the 
in-fide of the Angle. | 

. 4: If there be d Gable el to 
meaſure, 3nd the width of rhe 


Fart of Bricklayer 
Which is called 


4„% ̃ ů | [RIO is be Lew 

Brick Wark, which K che Baſe of the Cake 

1. Some Notes about Meaſuring, A= . Au 
&c.] Somerimes win . IN 
g rief way u on | 

are wrought 2 n. rhicker than ſurers to find ie. | To make it 


the reſt of the Work, 
the way, which 2 n. 
for a 


the plainer, I will propoſe an 
Example, ix. Suppoſe the 
* 

icu- 
5 [lar is ired ; take the Jen 7 „ 


re the Brick mork of the Rafrer (Which will 
Thickneſs that is above the |,,;. 9 Foot, it makes oh the 


and 

may be meaſured at the ſame 16 f to Chick add + it 

Water. table, and then the 2 n + of it is 173 f. 6n 

mand be thus added to it. of che Porjericulap i * 
Su a Wall 20 Foor in this way be commonly pact 

lengt Lg 2 Bricks thick ſed, it is nor exact, for it makes 

aboye Water. table, the Perpendicular a Hertie too 
22 i uch: * you muſt note is % 

„ praiſed _ 


. 


—_— — 1 


fiſed for Roofs, that are] lue of any odd Foot, Price of 
XZ pitch; and therefore I would | this Work, in diverſe Parts of 
not adviſe any to make uſe of} the Kingdom, of laying Foun» 

this Method in any other |dations' of Walls, &c. But 
Pitch, Now I am upon diſ-|finding of B. will be a vey 
courſing of Gable. ends, I will copious Letter, I ſhall refer i 
here ada two exact Ways off to Walls of Brick, which 
finding the Perpendicular; the] ſee N. 5 
firſt mall be by Proportion, 


thus, viz, As 30 to 22, 35, fo Brick-Walls, 
as Rage deg Ra bs 1 

the Perpendicular required; See Wall, N. IV. 
or able the Square of + R 

the Baſe, or + width of the Bridge, 


Houſe, from the Square of the 

Rafrers length, there will re- 

main a Number, whoſe ſquare 

Root ĩs the length of the Per. 
iculay, _ 

5. In d the Dedu- 
ions for the Doors, and Win- 
dows, Orc. if happen in 
Brick-work,of 2 1 Bricks thick, 
or in 2 Bricks thick then add 
2 to the length, for thoſe in 
the 2 , Brick. work, and + to 
the lengths of Doors, or Win- 


Of Timber to Build over 
any Brook, Gill, or ſmall Ri- 
ver, if it do not exceed 40 ar 
50 Foot in length, and that 
without ſetting any of the 
Timber down in the Water, it 
is a cheap and ſafe way of 
building a Bridge of that length, 

To 22 this. piece of 
Art, the Timber muſt be ſo 
joynted, as to reſemble (in 
$, or ſome meaſure) an Arch of 
dows, in 2 Br. (or it may be] Stone, or Brick, the Joynts 
2, or to the breadth, and not ought to be well made, and 
the length, according as which | ſhut together ſtrongly with 
will be ſooneſt divided) and Cramps and Dogs of Iron. 
hen the lengths and breadrhs| This Bridge muſt be made to 

ing multiphed one into the} reſt upon two ſtrong firm Pil- 
other, the Produtt is the pro-| lars of Wood, at either end of 
per Deduftions in Brick 4| the Bridge, both being well 
work, without any further | propped with Spurs or Braces ; 
trouble; and it will neither | there muſt be two But»: 
wrong Maſter nor Workman. treſſes of Brick for theſe wood- 

6. Our fixth Note ſhould | en Pillars, and Spurs to ſtand 
have been on Chimneys, but of | in, that they may not give 
that ſee. Chimneys. way, or flip ; this being done, 

1 did alſo intend (when I the Bridge may be Planked 
began this Head of Briak-work)| over, and Graveled, and it will 
wave inſerted here ſeveral | laſt a long time. This hath 
other things P 2 ing to] been already practiſed, ſaith 
Prick-work,)viz. Meth of | Sir Hugh Plos. k ; _ 

111 


9 


Mea ſuring, Reducing to Stan- 
dardthckneſs, Fading they 


— 
2 


ꝙ— — 


4 


© Bring 

wal a N ul among 

orkmen, _ eſpecially Carpen- 
ters, when they diſcourſe with 
Bricklayers, and then they lay 
Bring-up che Foundation fo 
high, Bring up ſuch a Wall, 
Bring up the Chimneys, Cc. Which 
is as much as to {ay, build the 
Foundation ſo high, build the 
Wall, build the Chimneys, &. 


Broad-ftone, 


1, What.] "Tis the ſame with 
Free- ſtone, only this is ſo cal. 
led, becauſe they are raiſed 
broad and thin out of the 
Quarries, viz. nct above 2 or 
3 Inches in thickneſs, 


2. Je The Uſe of theſe| 
ſort of Free ſtones, which are 


called Broad fiene, is for Pa- 
ving of Yards, and Paſlages, 
2 


4 


__—.. 


a. 
Bu 


* — 


— 


Building. 
I. Conßderatiomt abiut it.] 

very Man that is diſpoſed to 
Build, either out of C 71 
thro Neceſſity, ſhould fie 
down, and ſeriouſly conſider of 
the whole Deſign, vis. Roth of - 
the Manner and Method, as 
well as the Charge and E 
pence.. And I am ſatisfiec 


that Premeditation is a „ 
nece Maxim, or Prelimi- 
nary to Building, becauſe we 


have it from no Jeſs Peri 

than our Bleſſed : SAVIOU 

himſelf, who ſaith in Luke 14. 
18.Whjch ef yon intending to build 
3 Tower, fitterh nat down firft, and 
counteth the goft, whether he have 
ſufficient to finiſÞ it? The Rea» 
ſon and Neceſlity of ir fol- 
lows, v. 29, and 30. Leſ haply 
after be hath laid the Foundation, 
and is at able to finiſh it, all chat 
behold it begin to mack bim, ſay» 


before Shop-doors and 
Stalls, Ce. 


J. Price,] If they are pro-A war net able to finiſh. 
miſcuous breadths and lengths, — 


then the uſual Price for the 
Stone fitting, and laying in 
Mortar, from 6 to 8 d. per 


ing, This May began to build, and 


And let - me. perſwade all 
Builders, to make cheice of 
ſuch Sarveyer, and Workmen, 
as underſtand what they are 


Bur ſome of theſe Stones a 


Foot ſquare,or from 4 7. to 67. about, before they begia 
per Superficial Yard. the Work, viz, Such as be Ma» 


cut into perſect Squares, as Pa- 
ving-tiles are, but mach larg- 
er, as 18, 20, and 24 Inches 
uare, or more, but thoſe, as 

ey are neater, ſo they are; 
dearer; ſome Paving with 
theſe, being worth 1 5. per Foot. 
— tis worth 15 or 16 d. per 

out, if the Stones be good 
and well poliſhed, as they ought 


| 


: 


rs of what they pretend to, 
4s a Suryeyor that inderfiands 
how to give the Draught, or 
Model of a Deſign ; ſo as that 
when it is erefted, it may an- 
{wer to the end, which is, to 
Build well; and 3 Building is 
ſaid to be well done, whea it 
is ſo contrived, and | pore, 
that it is poſſeſt of the follow- 
ing Qualifications, viz, - AC» 
commodation, or Uſefulneſs, 


to be, for Kitchins, Dairy-houy 
\ tri, and neat private Places, 


Proportion, , or Hand» 


— 


BU 


— 


B U 


ſomeneſs) and Uniformity in 
its Parts; Firmneſs with Du- 
ration. For that Fabrick can- 
not be accounted perfect, 
. which is uſeful only for but a 
mort ſpace of Time, or not 
convenient for a longer ; and 
hath not alſo Decency and 
Beauty, which is derived from 
Proportion and Uniformity : 
I would therefore (if it lay in 
my Power) endeavour to per. 
ſwade all Builders to procure 
ſuch Surveyors, and Workmen 
2 poſſible to be procured in 
Country, where the Buil- 

der lives) as underſtood the 
Theory and Practice of Archi- 
tecture, and alſo of Arithme - 
tick, (which is the Ground of 
all _ without the Know. 
ledge of theſe two, the beſt 
Mechanick, or Handicraft Man 
will be but an imperfe& Buil- 
der, and ſubje& to fall into 
many Errors, and be guilty of 
committing many Faults, and 
making many Miſtakes. For 
Gentlemen, and others that are 
Builders, are too often prevail 
led 'upon, and perſwaded by 
ſuch Workmen, as are wedded 
to their own Wits (tho' they 
were never verſt in theGrounds 
of Architecture, and wer 
wholly ignorant of the m 
ing of dh nem Uniformi- 
ty, and Accommodation in 
Building) and tied to their 
own odd fort of irregular old 
way; which is no better than 
a deformed Cuſtom, and ſuch 
Men will not (for the moſt 
part) be yprevailed on, or 
perſwaded to a more com. 
pleat way, though it be much 
more beautiful, and regu- 
hr, and alſo with leſs Ma- 


terials, and cheaper, and more 
convenient than the other 5 
and all the Reaſon they will - 
or can render for it, is, be- 
cauſe it is New to them, 
and they were never accuſtom- 
ed to ſuch a way of working ; 
neither do they underſtand it : 
For ſay they, Our Fore-fathers 
did it not —_ us, which is 
a very prevailing Argument 
with 1 that know — bet. 
ter; yet perhaps the Maſter. 
Builder is willing ro beſtow 
Expence enough on his Houſe, 
Cc. to Enrich, and Adorn it; 
but his Workmen. thro' igno» 
rance perform it with very lit. 
tle Skill or Art. But I do 
think none are ſo Senſeleſsand 
Stupid, as to deny, that it'is 
better to erect ſuch a Fabrick, 
that ſhall be more uſeful and 
neceſſary, and alſo more plea» 
ſing, both to wiſe Men, and 
Fools, than that (tho done b 

the ſame Coſt and Expentes 

which will only pleaſe an igno- 
rant Workman or two, (Who 
are poſſeſt with an ovet-ween« 
ing AﬀeQation of their ow 
Skill, which at beſt is but con» 

ceited Blundering or Unskilful- 
neſs) and perhaps it may alſo 
ſatisfie ſome few others,that do 
ot underſtand the Methods, 
and Maxims of ArchiteQure, 
and ſo were eaſily vailed 
upon by theſe abſurq Work- 
men, and Profclyted to be of 
their Opinion, be ir righe or 
wrong. Having thus laid down 
ſome Conſiderations about 


Building, I ſhall next proceed 
to ſ of certain 


II. Apboriſis neceſſary to be 
known, and obſerved in Building. ] 


Sarum, 
Laith, 


IDr. fuller, Prebend of 


' 


r „ 6 


— 


> "BU 


ſaith, He that alters an old] ing Lake of Air, (which is ve- 


Houſe, is tyed as a Tranſlatorſ ry unhealchy,) as ſaith Alberti, 
to the Original, and is confi-| the Florentine Architect. He 
ned to the Fancy of the firſt] alſo warneth us to avoid ſuch 
Builder. Such a Man were] Places, as are ſubject to Berth. 
unwiſe to pull down a good | quakes, Contagions, 
old Building, to erett — Births, and the like. 
chance) a worſe new one. But] Dr. Fs. Phyſical Advice is, 
choſe that raiſe a. new Houſeſ viz. chiefly to chuſe 4 wholſome 
from the Ground, are Blame - Air; For Air, faith he, is a 
worthy, if they make it not] Diſh one feeds on Mi- 
handſome and uſeful, ſeeing [nute, and therefore it had need 
to them Method and Confuſion | to be Salubrious. Wherefore 
are both of a Price. In Build- great Men (who may Build 
ing, ſaith he, we muſt reſpect where they pleaſe, and poor 
Situation, Contrivance, Receipt, Men where they can,) if here. 
Strength and Beauty, to which|in they prefer their Profit a- 
I will add Form or Figure. © [bove their Health, I refer them 
1. Of Situation ] The Pre- to their Phyſicians to make 
ceptsbelon ing toSituationſaith|them pay for it accordingly. 
Sir H.W. do either concern the [Cato ſaith, Let your Country. 
total Poſture, or Poſition (as II houſe have a good Air, and not 
ay term it) or placing of the] be open to Tempeſts, ſeated in 
arts : The firſt of theſe is uſ-}a good Soil ; let it therein ex- 
ually reckon'd by Architects, as ceed, if you can, and let it 
part of their Profeſſion, but] ſtand under a Hill, and behold 
the Truth is, it is borrowed|the South, in a healthy Place. 
from other Parts of Learning, Pliny adviſeth not to ſet a 
there being betwixt Art: and] Country- houſe tov near a Fen, 
Sciences (as well as betwixt lor ſtanding Water, nor yet 
Mea) a kind of Society, and] over againſt the Stream and 
Communication of Principles, | Courſe of a River; for ſaith 
For ſome of them are purely] he, (as Homer faith to this Pur. 
Phyſical, touching the Quality] poſe) The Fogs,, and Miſts 
and Temper of the Air, viz. that ariſe from a great River, 
That it be a good Healthy Airffberimes in the Morning before 
not ſubje& to Foggy Noiſome | Day- light, cannot chuſe but be 
neſs, from Fens, or Marſhes, | very cold and unwholſome. 
that are adjacent; that it be] Oeconomical.) Saith Sir H. . 
alſo free from Noxious, Mine- let the Houſe, or Seat be well 
ral Exhalations. And let not] Watered, and well Fuelled; let 
the Place want the ſweet In · not the way to it be too ſteep, 
fluence of the Sun-beams, nor] and of an incommodious Ac» 
be wholly deſtitute of the ſ ceſs, which will be a Trouble 


Breezes of Wind, which will| to both Friends, and the Fa» 


Fan and Purge the Air; the|mily. And ſee that it be not 
want of which would make it| Seated too far from ſome Navi - 


like a ſtagaated Pool, or ſtand: | gable River, or Arm 9 


i 
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which will conduce to the Eaſe 
of the Family, in procuring 
Proviſions, and other Dome» 
ſtick Neceſſaries. 

Dr. F. ſaith, Tbat Wood and 
Pater are two ſtaple Commodities, 
where they y may be had. The 
former Ic 5 hath made ſo 
much Iron, A it muſt be 
+ bought with the more Silver, 
and grows daily dearer, But it 
is as well Pleaſant as Profita- 
ble, to ſee a Houſe Caſed with 


Trees, like that of Anchſſes in 


2 worſt is, where a Place 
is bald of Wood, no Art can 
make it a Perriwig in haſte. 
And as for Water, the want 
die Mig her of 5 
e ief of many ; 
where Servarits muſt belag the 
Well upon their Shoulders. 
ical recent ar Maxim. 
Such I mean, {ſaith Sir H. . 
as concern the Properties of a 
well choſen Proſpe#, which may 
be ſtiled the Royalty of Sight: 
For as there is a Lordſhip (as 
it were) of the Feet, wherein 
a Man walketh with much 
Pleaſure about the Limits of 
his own Poſſeſſions; ſo there is 
a Lordibip likewiſe of the Eye, 


which being a Ranging, and 
Imperious a had almoſt ſaid) 
Uſurping Senſe, cannot indure 


to be Circumſcribed within a] tha 


ſmall Space, but muſt be fatis- 
fied both with Extent, and va 
riety ; yet on the other ſide, I 
find vaſt and indefinite Proſ. 

Qs, which drown all Appre. 
— — of very remote Ob. 
jects condemned by good Au- 
thors as if thereby ſome Part 
of rhe Pleaſure (whereof we 


ſpefed,) Saith Dr. F. A medly 
View (ſuch as of Water and 
Land at Greenwich) beſt enter- 
tains the Eyes, refreſhing the 
weary Beholder with exchange 
of Objekts. Yet- ſaith he, I 
know. 8 more profitable Pro- 
ſpe&, where the owner can on- 
ly fee his own Land round a- 
bout him, To this Head of 
Situation he adds what follows, 
viz. 

A fair Entrance, with an eafie 
Aſcent, gives 4 great Grace to a 
Building.] where the Hall is a 
| Preferment out of the Court, 
Parlour out of the Hall, (not 
as in ſome old Buildings) where 
the Doors are ſo low, Pigmies 
mult ſtoop, and the Rooms ſo 
high, that Giants may ſtand 
4 Tip-toe — 


| A Political Precept.] I remem- 
ber (faith chat great Architedt, 
Sir H. .) One private Cau- 
tion, Which I know not well 
hew to Rank amongſt the reſt 
of the Precepts, unleſs I call 
it Political, which is this, viz. 
By no means to Build too near 
a great Neigkbour, which wers 
to be as unfortunately Seated 
on the Earth, as Mercury, is in 
the Heavens, for the moſt part 
ever in Cumbuſtion, or Ob- 
Tcurity, under brighter Beams 
n tus own. We are next 
to come to | 
2, Contrivance,] When the 
Situation is reſolved upon, the 
xt, or * is Contrivance. 
whic ing a thing of 
great . in d 
of Building, I cannot enter 
upon it, before I have given 
ſome few general Precautions. 


were ſpeaking) did periſh. | 


| A Pleaſant Proſpett is ro ibe e- | 


And 
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And Firſt, I would by no 
means have any one that in- 
tends to Build a StruQureſthat 
ſhall be either uſeful. or orna- 
mental) ſet to work without 
Advice or Aſſiſtance ofa Sur vo- 
or, or a Maſter-Workman, that 
underſtandsthe Theory of Ar- 
chĩtecture, and is capable of De- 
ſigning a Draught, or Model, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art. 
If a Draught be reſolved upon 
(which may ferve indifferent 
well for ſmall ordinary Build. 
ings) there onght to be the 
Ichnography of each Floor, and 
alſo the Orthography of each 
Face of the Building, vix.-The 
Front, the Flanks, and the 
Rear. But if the Workman 
be skill'd in Perſpective, than 
more than one Face may be re- 
Logs gh one Diagram Sce- 
nographically. | 

in the Comtrivance of theſe 
Deſigns, whether for Draught, 
or Model, the Quality of the 
Perſons, for whom the Build- 
ing is erected, muſt be conſi- 
dered in reſpect of the Ichno- 

raphical Plots eſpecially. For 

ie en have occaſion for 
more Rooms of Office, than 
others of a meaner Degree ; all 
which much be deſign'd ac - 
cording to their moſt conveni- 
ent Occaſions, with the _ 
and breadths according to Pro- 
portion; alſo the Ichnography 
of all Chimneys, both in ten 
and breadth of cke Hearths, 
and Jambs, Bed-places, Stairs, 
and the Latirude of all Doors 
and Windows, ia each Contig- 
nation, or Floor. And if it 
were required in Timber Buil. 
dings, the Longitude, Lati- 
tude, and Craſſitude of Ground- 


plates, or Sells, Breſt-ſuim» 


mers, and in all ( whether 
Timber, Brick, or Stone, Buil. 
dings,) the Dimenſions of Sum- 
mers, Girders, Trimmers, and 
oyſts. Alſo in the upper 
loor, the Scantling of the 
— Ar 1 or 
aiſing : pieces, or Wall-pl 
&c. And alſo the C leude 
of Partitions, Walls, Gr. in 
Brick, or Stone-fabricks. 

All which,and all other Parts 
(whether'in the 1chnography, or 
Orthography) of Buildings, ought 
to be repreſented (as alſo 
Ovens, Stover, Broilers, Purnazer, 
Cooler, Fats for Brewing, &) 
wit their juſt Meaſures, for 
they beſt Advantage, as to 
Commodiouſneſs, Health, 
Strength, and Ornament. All 
which Dimenſions would ad- 
vife to be ſer in the proper 
Places to which they belong in 
the Diagrams, in Characters; 
becavfe unleſs the — be 
very large, it will be Very dif. 
ficult to take the Dimenſions 
nicely, of the ſmaller parts, if 
not of rhe great ones Hke. 
wiſe ; it will ſcarce be praQti. 


to an Inch, nor perhaps, to 
two, three, nor four, accords 
ing as the Diagram may be in 
3 
n the Orthographical Schemes 

there muſt be the true Deline. 
ations, and Dimenſions of each 
Face, and all its Concomirants, 
as Doors, Windows, Balcorlies, Jur. 
rets or Cupolaes, Chi 


Faſcia's, Ruſtick Quoins, Archi. 
traves, Friezes, Corniſbes, peut. 
ments, Pilafters, Columns, Shells . 
over Doors, Lantherns,” and all 


other Ornaments, And if it be 
* 


cable to take either of them 


—— 
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lours, or other Beautifying» 


a Timber- building, then all 
the Members in that Face 
ought to have their ſeveral Si- 
zes in Characters, and true 
Paſitions by the Scale. As for 
Example, the Ground-plates, 
or Cells, Interduces, Breſt- 
ſummers, Beams, Principal- 

ſts, or Braces, Quarters, 
Þrick-poſts, or Window-poſts ; 


preoecupate the Judgment. 


not that I would perſwade any 
Man to ſuch an Enormity, as 
that Model made by Antonio La. 
baco, of St. Peter's Church in 
Rome, containing 22 Foot in 


Jambs, or Door- poſts, or Pun- | length, 16 in breadth, and 13 
in heighth, which coſt 4184 


cheons, King-pieces, .or Jog- 
le-pieces, Struts,Collar-beams, 
| 927 Way principal - rafters 
Shreadings, Sc. The Ichno- 
graphy, Orthography, and Sce- 
nography of the Stair-caſe, 
may be alſo delineated, and alt 
its Parts, as Hand - rail, Riſers, 
Noſeing of the cover, or top, 


Crowns, the Price of a rea- 
ſonable Chapel, yet in 4 Fa- 


there may be very well ex- 
pended 30 l. at leaſt to procure 
an exact Model, for a little Pe- 
nury in the Premiſes, may ea- 
3 ay * — — or 
String „ an ouldings Error, of a far gteater Charge 
on it, or Cartouſes, Balliſters, | in the Concluſion. 
Pendents, &c. with their true} What Sir H. Mitten doth 
Poſitions, Forms, and Dimen- |here Caution, is very proper 
ſions, all which being careful | and requiſite, in large and 
ly done by an ingenious Sur- 
veyor, I think tis almoſt im- | publick or private; as for No. 
poſe a Workman to mi- | blemen s Manſion-houſes, and 
e, or to commit any Blua- [the like: but it is not worth 
ders ; tho ro my knowledge the while, to be at the Trou- 
are too ſubje& to do it. ble, and Coſt to procure a Mos 
More of this ſee inDraughts. You [del for every little Dwelling- 
ſhall next hear what Sir H | houſe that Men build for their 
ſaith of this Matter; his Pre- | own Conveniency. | 
cautions are as follow, viz. Having thus given ſufficient 
- Firſt, (ſaith he) Let no Man Caveats. I will next proceed to 
chat intends to Build, ſettle his diſcourſe of the Compartition, 
Fancy on a Draught in Paper | or Contrivance, vw to di- 
(or Vellum) of the Work or|ſtribute the whole Grounds 
Deſign, how exactly ſoever de · plot, &c. into Rooms of Office, 
lineated, or ſet off in Perſpe | or Entertainment, as far as the 
Qive, without a Model, or T'ype| Capacity of the Building, and 
of the whole Structure, and| rhe Nature of the Climate will 
of e Parcel, and Partiti- | correſpond, yea ſo far as it 
on, either in Paſt-board, or| may be both decent and uſeful. 
Wainſcor. But in the mean while we are 
Secondly, Let the Model be as to conſider, whether the Buil- 


Plain as may be, without Co · ] ding be to be erected in a City, 
or 


leſt the Pleaſure of the Eye» 


Lafily, The bigger this Type 
is, it th ſo phe, of the better; 


brick of 40 or 50000 Pounds, 


ſumptuous Buildings, whether 
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or great Town of Trade ; and 
whether fo n, or 
„ which is the 


ra 
A keeper 
chief Thing to be conſidered 
of by the Surveyor, or Maſter- 
workman, before he makes his 
Draught. For a Gentleman's 
Houfe mult not be contrived 
like a Shop-kteper's, neither 
muſt all Shop-keepers Houſes 
be a like; for ſome Trades 


Shop be hollow, Front 
Rooms upward ought to ' be 
ſhallow alſo ; becauſe, _—_ 
ſtri& Rules of Architecture 
all Partitions of Rooms ought 
to ſtand directly one over the 
other ; For if the Shop ſtands 
in an eminent Street, the front 
Rooms are commonly more 
Airy than the back Rooms, 
and always more commodious 
for obſerving publick Paſlages 
in the Street; and in that 
Reſpet it will be inconvenient 
to make the front Rooms ſhal- 
low; but if there be a fair 
Prof; backwards, of Gar- 
dens and Fields, &c. (which 
ſeldom happens in Cities) then 
it may be convenient to make 
the back Rooms the larger for 
Entertainment, &c. | 

"Tis obſerved by ſome, That 
in building of Houſes long, 
the Uſe of ſome Rooms will be 
loſt, and it takes up more for 
Entries and Paſſages, and re. 
quires more Doors : And if a 
Building conſiſt of a Geome- 
trical Square, if the Houſe be 
any Thing large, there will 
be want of Light to the mid- 
dle Rooms, more than if it be | 


buile like an H, or ſome other 
ſuch like Figure (unleſs it 
have as Court in the middle of 
it, which was the Method of 
building great Houſes former- 
ly.). This Way, like a Roman 
pital H, is much applauded 
by ſome ; for ſay they, This 
Pam cok, & rnd 
er againſt the Wi 
and Light, and as, comes 
every Way to it, ey 
Room is near the one to = 


cy] other, Some affect this Fi 


very much, becauſe the Offices. 
may be remote from the Par- 
lour, and Rooms of Entertain» 
ment, and yet in the fame 
Houſe, which may ſerve very 
well for a Country Gentle- 
man's Houſe. Now, the Me- 
thod which ſome e for 
ſuch Buildings, is — In the 
Front of one of the long Parts 
of the H is the Kirchis, and 
the Bake-houſe, Brew houſe, and 
Dairy-houſe ; in the ſame 
behind it, the Hall in the 
middle of the H, which ſepe- 
rates the Parlours (which are 
in the other long Part) and 
Rooms of Entertainment from 
the Offices. | 
I. ſhall here add a cheap 
Contrivance in Building, ap- 
proved of by ſome, and then 
proceed to Sir Henry VVotton's 
ethod of contriving Noble 
— . 15 
ow this C way eis thus, 
viz. Where Bricks may be 
had, the Walls of a Building 
ney be beſt, and moſt ſecurel 
raiſed with them, and with | 
little Coſt, if there be firm 
and ſtrong Quoins, or Co- 
lumns raiſed at the Corners of 
the Houſe, of. ſufficiene 
Strength 


of it ; they may be —— 


dut, and the other within the 


and ſtrong. 


alſo ſaith, conſiſts in a double 
Firſt, 


not only canſidering their 


here, ſaith Sir Henry, enters a 


The Ancienrs did determine 
. the Lonzirude of all Rooms 


. 
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Strengrh, to ſupport the Floors 
and Roof or the main Beams 


—— and between them the 
alls may be raiſed of the 
ſame Materials, and they may 
be worked up together with 
the Quoins, leaving the one 
half of the extraordinary 
Breadth of the Quoins with- 


Wall, whereby there will be 
much Charge ſaved, both in 
Materials, and Workmanſhip, 
and yet the Building be firm 


According to Sir Henry VVor- 
ton Definition of Contrivance, 
it conſiſts of theſe two Heads, 
or Principles, Gracefulneſs, 
or Decency, and Uſefulneſs. 

Decency or Gracefulneſs, he 


Vitrwvius, Lib. 6. Cap. 5. And 
che Heighth -by half the 
Breadth and Length added to- 
gether ; but when the Room 
was a Geometrical Square, the 
made the Heighth half as mu 
more as the Latitude, which 
Dimenſions the modern Ar- 
chitects have taken leave to 
vary upon Diſcretion : Some- 
times ſquaring the Latitude, 
and doubling that ſquare Num- 
ber, the ſquare Root of that 
Number is the Heighth, and 
ſometimes more, but ſeldom 
lower than the Breadth. | 
But what is here mentioned 
T think is not now ractiſed 
neither, unleſs it be in ſome 
Nobleman's Houſe, who will 
have a Hall, or the like, high. 
er pitch'd than the reſt of the 
Rooms in the Building, and 


mh or Correpondency.| ſometimes a Dining-room; or 
et 


ween the Parts, and 
the whole, whereby à great 
Fabrick ſhould have great 4. 
partments, great Lights, or Win- 
dows, great Entrancer, or Doors 
t StaireCaſes, great Pillars 
or PilaFers ; in fine, all the 
Members and Parts great, pro 
portionable to the Building. 
The ſecond Analogy, is be 
eween the Parts themſelves, 


Breadths, and Lengris, as 
where we ſpeak of Doors and 
Windows, which ſee ; but 


third reſpe& of Heighth, a Point 
faith he, I muſt confeſs) 
hardly reduceable to any ge- 
neral Precept. The Truth is, 


which were longer than broad, 


elſe, for the moſt part, all the 
Rooms of a Floor are of an 
equal Heighth ; and in m 
Judgment, tis by far the m 
commodious Method; becauſe 
then there is no Room loſt, (as 
there muſt be where one Room 
is open almoſt to the top of 
che Houſe, as I have obſerved 
it in ſomeold Buildings.) And 
then the Floor of the ſecond 
Story will lie level and even, 
and not in the odd old Method 
of Steps, out of one Room 
into the other. 

As to the Heighth of Rooms, 
they are various amongſt us, 
according as what Perſons they 
are built for, and Cuſtom of 
che Place in the Country ; or- 
dinary Timber. buildings, are 
about 7 J. or 8 Fort at moſt, 
berwixt Floors : The ſecond 


by the Double of their Latitude, | 


ſort of Houſes in the Coun- 
try, 


rr 1 


1 


% 
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try, is about nine Foot be. 


twixt the Floors, which for the 

moſt part is the Pitch of their 

Rooms at Twnbridge-wells. 
The third ſort in the Coun- 


try, (viz. in em and Suſſes)} 


are Gentlemen's Seats, which 
for the moſt are 10 Or 12 
Foot high, 
Buildings : But 'tis common in 
OldStone-buildings to be much 


higher, viz. 14 or 16 Foot. 


By A ct of Parliament for the Buildin of London, 
thre was reckoned 4 Rates of Houſes, Viz. 


The JI Rare 4 Story * © 


As to Sir Henry's ad. Point an uſed to ſay of well united 
of Contrivance, viz. Uſefulneſs, | pieces of Work) 


that ic may a Airy and 
Spiritous- and F to welcome 


which will conſiſt in a ſuffici- 
ent Number of Rooms, of all 
ſorts, and in their due and apt 
Coherence without Diſtracti- 
on or Confuſion, ſo as the Spe- 
Qator may not only call it Uns 
Fabriea ben racolta, (as the Itali. 


' — OB : 
. = 2 5 . n 
1— 6 + Foot. 
The 2 — 4 
3 ( twixt Floor) 6 # 
| and Ceiling, ( at the Diſcretion of the Builder. 
'\2 BK 9 Foor, 
. I 1 | 
4 at Diſcretion, c. 
I 9 Foot 
The 3's 2 15 . 
4 2 Diſcretion, . 
I 9 Foot. | 
T 985 3 wan? 4 3 ä 
414 ** 208 at Diſcretion, Os. 
Foot high. | 


at Diſere tion, &. 


but likewiſe 


chearful Gueſts, about which 

the principal Difficulty will be 

in Contriving of the Lights 

and $Stair.caſer, whereof I will 

give you a * two: _ 
t 


ch as are New 
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the ficſt, I obſerve that the 
Ancient Architects were at 
much eaſe ; for both Greeks and 
Romans, (of whoſe private 


Dwel:ings Vitruvius hath left 
us ſome Deſeri ption) had com- 


monly two Cleyſtered open 
Courts one for the Womens 
ſide and the other for the Men; 
who perhaps would now take 
ſuch a Ny 604", unkindly 
However, by this means they 
had a good Conveniency, to 
admit Light into the Body 
the Building, both from with- 
out, and from within, which 
we muſt now ſupply by ſame 
open Form of the Fabrick , 
r (among 'other graceful Re 
uges) by Terraſing any Story, 
which is in danger of bein 
too dark ; laſtly, by Perpen 
cular Lights from the Roof 
which are the moſt natural of 
all others. As to the ſecond 
Difficulty, viz Contriving of 
the \tair caſes, which is no bard 
Point in it (elf, the only thing 
in contriving them, is to make 
them handſome, convenient, 
and in as little Room as may 
be, that they be no hindrance 
to any other Room, or Rooms 
I have, (faith Sir H. W.) obſer. 
ved that the Italian Architects, 
are inclined to place the Kit- 
chin, Bake houſe. Pantry, Waſb- 
ing. rooms, and the Buttery like 
wiſe under Ground, level with 
the Cellar-floor, raiſing the firſt 
Aſcent 15 Foot, or more up in» 
to the Houſe; by which Me- 
thad, beſides removing of An- 
noyances out of ſight, and ha- 
Ving thereby much more room 
above, it doth alſo by the E- 
levation of the Front, add Ma- 
jeſty to the who.e Aſpect, and 


with ſuch a Diſpoſition of the 
Principal otair-caſe, which com» 
monly doth deliver us into the 
Plain of the ſecond Story, 
where Wonders may be done 
with a little Room: (I have 
obſerved, that they comm 

lace all their Rooms for Of- 
face, about five Foot under 
Ground at Tunbridge-wells, the 
firſt Stories being about 8 Foot, 
and then the Lights or Win- 
dows of them, be juſt above 


of | the, Groud without ; but then 


you muſt note that thoſe Hous 
ſes always ſtand upon an Aſ- 
cent, that they may have good 
Sewers to keep theſe lower 
Rooms drein d dry from Wa- 
ter.] But the petty Offices, 
(faith Sir Henry) may be well 
enough ſo remote in-Ttaly, yet 
by the natural Hoſpitality of 
England; the Buttery muſt be 
more viſible, and we have oc - 
caſion for larger Ranges or 


| Chimneys, and more ample 


Kitchins than the 1talians, or 
than perhaps the aforeſaid 
Compartition will bear ; and 
likewiſe not ſo remote from 
the Dining- room, or elſe (ſaith 
he} beſides other Inconvenien- 
ces, perhaps ſome of the Diſh 
es may ſiraggle by the way- 

Here (ſaith Sir Henry) let me 
note a common Defect that we 
have in ourErgliſh Buildings, viz. 
The want, or negle& of a very 
uſeful Room. call'd by the 1ta- 
lians, I Tinella, tis very fre- 
quent, nay almoſt eſſential in 
all * grear — J 

'Tis a place properly ap- 
pointed for a Conſervarory of 
the Meats that are taken from 


SS SY 
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touching the Diſtribu- 


of Lodging-chamber;, I 


tion 
muſt here preſume to reprove 
odd Cuſtom they have in 


= 


ithout any ancient Pre 
as far as I can learn 


creation, which I have 


ofren 
conſider d amongſt them. 


neral Hints and Direſtions, 
and detected ſome Faults, the 
reſt muſt be committed to the 


of 


Room {the rell au call ir Uu 


gh Stam dam, as when 2 Bur- 


and yet this will 
/ turn without 
three Doors to every 
a thing not to de born with in 
cold and windy Regions, and 
every way no ſmall weakriing 
to the Work : This Cuſtom I 
ſuppoſe to be grounded upon a 
ad Ambition of diſplaying 
to Strangers all their Furnicu 
at one View, | 
There is likewiſe another 
Defe&, ( for Abſurdities are 
ſeldom ſolirary) which will 
follow by conſequence, npon 
ſuch a ſervile diſpoſing of the 
Inner chambers. That they muſt 
be forced to make as many 
common Rooms, as there 
ſhall be ſeveral Stories, which 
(beſides that they are uſually 
dark, a thing hardly to be a 
voided, — as do 
ge rang e Houſe) do 
iſe devour ſo much Place, 
that thereby they want other 
Galleries and Rooms of Re- 


- uſe for the 


rery is caſt under a Stair · caſe, 
or the like ) altho” of great 
uty and Benefir 
of all the reſt ; at another time 
to make thoſe faireſt which are 
moſt in ſight, and to leave the 


other (like a cunning Painter) 


ſhadowed, I will cloſe this 
part (ſaith Sir Henry) of Com - 
partition, with a ſnort Deſcrip- 
tion of a Fuaſting or Entertain= 
ing room after the ian man- 
ner, who ſeem (at leaſt till the 
time of YVitrwvizs) from the an- 
cient Hebrews, and Phanicions 
(whence all Knowledge did 
flow) to have retain'd with 
other Sciences in a high De- 
gree, alſo the Principles and 
Practices of this magnificenc 
art. For as far as I can learn, 
and con jecture by Fieruyiss, 
li. & cap 5. there was no 
Form for ſuch « Royal Uſe, 
comparably imagined like that 
of the aforeſaid Nation ; which 


I ſha!il now proceed to explain. 
: Let a> jo 7 + Flor, or 

rea Or a (e.g. at 
leaſt 120 Foot) with the {ry 
rude ſomewhat more than + 
the Longirude (the Reaſon 
whereof ſhall be in its due 


lace given) along the two 
1 « F 2 = ſides 


Having thus given ſome ge- 


r 
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ſides and head of the ſaid' 
Room ſhall run an Order of 
Columns, or Pillars, which 
Palladiodoth ſuppoſe Corinthi- 
an ones, ſupp!ying that Point 
out of Greece, becauſe we know 
no Order proper to Ezypr. 
The Tins ns ouch 
Side, I will leave free for En- 
terance: on the aforeſaid Pil- 
lars, was laid an Architrave, 
which is only mentioned 
by Vitruviut; Palladio adds 
thereto (and not without Rea* 
ſon) both Frieſe, and Cornice, 
over which went up a continu- 
ed Wall, and therein + or } 
Pillars, anſwering directly to 
the Order below, but + part 
leſs, between theſe 4+ Columns 
above, the whole Room was 
Windowed round about: 
Now from the loweſt*Pil- 


lars, there was laid over a Con | i 


tignation, or Floor, born up 
on the outward Wall, and the 
Head of the Columns with 
Terrace and Pavement, ſub dio, 
ſaith Vitruuiur, and fo indeed 
he might ſafely determine the 
Matter in Epe, where the 

fear no Clouds; therefore Pal. 
ladio (who leaveth this Ter- 
race uncovered in the middle; 
and Balliſter'd about) did per- 
haps conſtrue him rightly, tho 
therein differing from others. 
We muſt underſtand a ſuffici- 
ent breadth of Pavement. left 


berween the open part and the | 


Windows, for the Pleaſure of 
the Spectators that look down 
into the Room. The Latitude 
I have ſuppoſed a little more 
than + the length , becauſe 
the Pillars ſtanding at a com- 


petent diſtance ſrom the out- 


er- wall, will by Interception 


1 


of the Sight, ſomewhat di- 
minith the breadth in Appear- 
ance z in which Caſe Diſcreti- 
on be more Licentious 


than . This is the De- 
ſcription of an ian Room 
for Feaſts, and o 
About the Walls whereof, we 
muſt imagine intire Sratues 
placed below, and illumina- 
ted by the deſcending Light 
from the Terraſs, and likewiſe" 
from the Windows between 
the half Pillars above ; ſo that 
this Room had abundance of 
Light, and beſides other Gar- 
niſhings, it muſt needs ſeem 
very ſtately to the heighth of 
the Roof that lay over two 


Orders of Columns. a 


Having thus far conſiderd 


r Jollities. 


of the Lower parts of the Buil-· 


my the Houſe may now have 
its Hat put on; whick point, 
tho' it be the laſt in this Art 
in Execution, (of any part of 
the bare Shell of the Houſe) 
yet it is always the firſt in In- 
tention; for none would build 
but for Shelter: I ſhall now 
only deliver a few of the pro- 
pereſt, and naturalleſt Conſide- 
rations belonging to the 7 
There are two Extreams to 
be avoided in the Cover or Roof 
of a Houſe, viz. That it be not 
roo heavy, nor too light; the 
firſt will be objeQted azajnſt, 
for pos too much the un- 
der Work; the other contains 
a more ſecret Inconveniency; 


for the Cover or Roof, is not on- 


ly a bare Defence, but likewiſe 
a kind of Band, or Ligature to 
the whole Fabrick, and there- 
fore will require ſome reaſons 
ble weight ; but of the two a 


\ 


Houſe top heavy is the wor ib: ' 


Next, 
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Next, there muſt be Care ta- 
ken to contrive an Equality of 
the Preſſure of the Ref upon 
all the parts of the Edifice, viz. 
As much on one fide, as it doth 
on the other. And here Pal 
ladio's Advice is very good, 
which is this, viz. That the 
inward. Walls may take their 
ſhare of the Burden, and the 
outer ones be the leſs charged 
with it. Thirdly, The Haliaur 
are very careful in giving the 
Roof a graceful Pendency, or 
Slopeneſs, dividing the whole 
breadth of the Building into 
nine parts, two of theſe Divi 
ſions ſhall be the Perpendicu- 
lar to the Roof. 

But in this Point the Quali- 
o of the Region is to be the 

ule to walk by, as Yitruv.us 
obſerveth ; that thoſe Climates 
that are ſubje& to great Snows, 
ought to have . Roofs 
than other places, where they 
are not ſubje& to the like Ac» 
cidents;z and in all places 
 Comelineſs muſt yield to Ne 
ceſſity. 

I will now add Dr. T. Fs 
general Maxims {for Contri 
vance in Building, which are 
as followeth, viz 
| Let not the com men Rooms be 
ſeveral, nor the ſeveral Rooms be 
common ] (by which, I ſuppoſe 
he means (by what follows) 
that the common Rooms ſhould 
not be private or retired, nor 
the private Rooms common ) 
The Hal (which is a Pando- 
cheum) ought to lie open, and 
ſo ought Galleries and Stairs 
(provided the whole Houſe be 
not ſpent in Paths,) Chambers, 
and Cloſets ought to be private 
and retired. 55 


C 


- Light (God's Eldeſt Laughter) 
ii a principal Beauty in Luilding ] 
Yet it ſhines not alike from a-l 
parts of the Heavens. An 
Eaſt. window gives the infant 
Beams of the Sun before they 
are of Strength to do any harm. 
and is offenſive to none but a 
Sluggard. A South. windem, in 
Summer, is a Chinmey with a 
Fire in it, and needs to be 
skreen'd by a Curtain. In 4 
Weſt-window, in Summer time, 
towards Night, the vun grows 
low, and over familiar, with 
more Light than Delight. A 
North window, is beſt for Butte · 
ries, and Cellars, where the 
Beer will be ſowre, becauſe the 
Sun ſmiles on it Thorow Lights 
are beſt for Rooms of Entertain. 
ment, and Windows on the ſide 
for Dormitories. =o 
3. Receipt.) As for Receipt, a 
Houſe had better be too little 
for @ Day, than to great for a 
Year. And tis eaſier borrow. 
ing of thy Neighbour a brace 
of Chambers for a Night. than 
a Bag of Money for a.T welve. 
Month. It is Vanity there. 
fore to proportion the Receit 
to an extraordinary Occaſion ; 
as thoſe. who by over build. 
ing their Houſes, have dila- 
idated their Lands, and their 
Eſtates have been preſſed to 
Death under the weight of 
their Houſe. 

4. Strength.] As for Strengh, 
Country-houſes muft be Subſtan. 
tives, able ta and of themſelves.} 
Not like City buildings ſup- 
ported by their Neighbours. 
on each Side. By Strength, I 
mean ſuch as may reſiſt Wea« 
ther and Time, and not Inva- 
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ſion, Caſtles being out of Date 
in England, only on the Sea- 
coaſt. As to making of Motes 
round about a Houſe, tis a 
Queſtion whether the Fogs that 
ariſe from the Water, be not 
more unhealthful than the 
Fiſh brings Profir, or the Wa- 
ter Defence. 

In working up the Walls of 
n Building, do not let any Wall 
be worked up above 3 Foot 
high, before the next adjoyn- 
ing Wall be brought up to it, 
that ſo they may be joyn'd 
together. and make good Bond 
in the Work. For there is an 
ill Cuſtom uſed among ſome 
Bricklayers, to carry, or work 
upa whole Story of the Party 
Wall (meaning in Lonaon) be- 
fore they work up the Fronts, 
or other Work adjoyning, that 
ſhould be bonded, or worked 
up together with them, which 
occaſions Cracks, and Settlings 
in the Walls of the Building, 
which weaken it very much. 
Sometimes the Strength of 
a 1 much impair'd, 
in the e 
ſon the Maſter did not pro- 
cure ſufficient Stuff, or Mate- 
rials, and Money before he 
began to build; for when 
Buildings are erected by Firs 
and Pauſes, now a piece and 
then another, rhe Work dries, 
and ſinks unequally, whereby 
the Walls grow full of Chinks 
and Crevices ; this pauſing 
Humour is condemned by all 

Aurhors. 

J. Beauty.) Let not the Front 
look a-ſquint on a Stranger, but 
accofl him right at his Entrance. | 
Uniformit and Proportion, 
much pleaſeth the Eye, and 


ing of it, by Rea - 


tis obſerved that Free · ſione 
like a fair Complexion, ſooneſt 
waxe&tÞold, whilſt Bricks keep 
their Beauty longeſt- 

Let the N (faith Dr. T. F) 
keep their due Diffance from the 
Manſion Houſe.] Thoſe are too 
familiar which preſume to be 
of the ſame Pile with it. The 
ſame may be ſaid of Stable: 
and Parns, without which as 
Houſe is like a City without 
Works, it can never hold out 
long. | 
Tis very inconvenient. (and 
rather a Blemiſh, than a Beauty 
to a Building) to ſee the 
Barns and Stables too near a 
Houſe, becauſe Cattle. Poul- 
try, and ſuch like muſt be kept 
near them, which are an An- 
noyance to a Houſe, _* _ 

Gardens alſo aye te attend in 
their Place. When God (Gen.2.5, 
planted a Garden Eaſtward, he 
made to grow our of the 
Ground every Tree, pleaſant 
to the Sight, and good for 
Food. Sure (ſaith rhe Dr 
He knew better 'what wa 
proper to a Garden than thoſe, 
who now-ad-· ays therein on] 
feed the Eyes, and ſtarve bot 
Taſte and Smell. Let the 
Garden (faith Mr. Worlidge ) 
joyn ro one, if not more Sides 
of the Houſe ; for what can be 
more pleaſant and beautiful 
for the moſt Part of the Year, 
than to look out of the Par- 
lour, and Chamber-Windows 
into Gardens? For Beauty, al- 
ſo let there be Courts or Yards 
kept from Cattle and Poultry, 
Cc. and planted with Trees, 
to thade, defend, and refreſh 
your Houſe, and the Walls alſo 
planted with Vines, and other 
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Wall-fruit, all which will add 
Pleaſure: and Beauty to your 


Habitation. | 
6. Form or Figure. 2 ate 


. either ſimple or mixt ; ſimple 
Figures are either Circular or 
Angular ; and of Circular, 
either Compleat or Deficient, 
as Oval: The Circle is an un- 
2232 Figure in private 
uildings, being moſt 
chargeable, and much Room 
is loſt in the bending of the 
Walls, beſides an ill Diſtribu- 
tion of the Light, Gore from 
the Center of the Root, ſo as 
it is not uſed, only in Temples 
and Amphitheatres. The O- 
val, and other 19 K Cir» 
cular Forms are ſubje@ to the 
ſame Exceptions, and are 
Capacious. 
| Touching the Angular Firms 


or Figure:, it is a. true Obſer- 


"Y Py 


vation, this Art loves 
neither many. Angles, nor 


few ; firſt, The Triang'e, 
which hath' of all the others, 
the feweſt Sides and Corners, 
Is of all others the moſt con- 
demned, being indeed both ins 
capable and infirm, and not 
eaſily reduced into any other 
Form, but that of it ſelf in 
the inward Partitions : As fer 
Figures of 3, 6, 7, or more 
Sides and Angles, they are 
fitter for Mili than Civil 
ArchiteQure ; tho” there is a 
famous Piece at Caprarola, be. 
longing to the Houle of Farneſe, 
contrived by Baraccio, in the 
Form of a Pentagon, with a 
Circle inſcribed, where the 
Architect did ingeniouſly 
wreſtle with divers Inconve- 
niencies in diſpoſing of the 
Lights, and in ſaving the Va- 


cuities, But ſuch Deſigns a* 
theſe aim more ac Racity than 
ommodity, and are rather to 
be admired than commend 
And therefore, by the Prece 
and Practice of the beſt Bui 
ers, we reſolve upon ReQtan- 
gular Squares, as a mean be- 
wirt too few, and too many 
Angles, and thro' the 85 
Inc ſinat ion of the Sides (whic 
make the Right Angle) ſtron- 
ger than the Rhomb, or any 
other Quadrilateral Figure ; 
but whether the Quadrat, or 
ReQtangle Parallellogram, be 
the better, is not yet well de- 
termined, tho' I prefer the 
latter, provided the Length do 
not exceed the Latitude above 


ed 
ts 
d- 


leſs , which would much dimi- 


niſh the Aſpe&. We 
Of mixt Figures, partly 
Circular and partly Angular; 
chere is a proper Obje&ion 
i TY them, vis. That the 
offend Uniformity, Of whic 
(having here mentioned ic) I 
will add ſomething concerning 
Uniformity. | 
Ia Architecture there ſeems 
to be Two oppoſite A ffecta- 
tions  Uniformity and Yariety 
yet theſe ſeeming Oppoſites 
may be very well reconciled ; 
as we may obſcrve in our own 
Bodies, the great Pattern of 
Nature; which is very Uni- 
form in the whole Figuration, 
each Side agreeing with the 
other both in Number, Qua- 
lity, and Meaſure of the Parts: 
And yet ſome are round as the 
Arms, others flat, as the Hands, 
ſome prominent, — others 
indented or retird ; fo the 
Limbs of 4 noble Fabrick ma 


be correſpondent enough, tho 
F 4 om" they 
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they be various, provided we 
do not run out into extrava- 
gant Fancies, when we are 
contriving how to and 
caſt the whole Work. We 
ought likewiſe to avoid enor. 
- mous Heights of ſix or ſeven 
Stories, as well as irregular, 
Forms ; and on the contrary, 
are low diſtended Fronts, as 
unſeemly ; or again, When 
the Face of a Building is nar- 
row, and the Flanks deep. - 
III. Of the modern Way 
Building in England, compared 
with the ancient. When I com- 
re the madern Engliſh way of 
Duilding with the old way, I 
cannot but wonder at the 
Genius of old Times. No- 
thing is, or can be more de 
lightful, and convenient than 
Height, and Nothing more 
yy Wd Health than free 
Air. And yet of old, the 
uſed to dwell in Houſes, med 
of them with a blind Stair. 
coſe low Ceilings, and dark 
indows ; the Rooms built 
at Random, (without any thing 
of Contrivance) and often 
with Steps from one to ano- 
ther. So that one would 
think the People of former 
Ages, were afraid of Light, 
and good Air; or loved to 
play at hide and ſeek. Where 
as the Genius of our Times is 
alrogether for light Stair caſes 
fine Saſh-windows, and lofty 
Ceilings.” And ſuch has been, 
of late, our Builders Induſtry, 
in point of Compactneſi and 
Uniformity, That a Houle after 
the new way will afford upon 
the ſame Quantity of Ground 
as many more Conveniencies. 


| 


in moſt Rooms, and painted 
Wainſcot, now ſo much uſed, 
are alſo two great Improve- 
ment the one for Convent. 
„the other for Cleanli. 
- - _ —_— : And indeed, 
r ſo. damp a Country as Eng. 
land is, nothing could be 4 
ter contrived, than Y/ainſcot, 
to keep off the ill Impreſſion 
of damp Walls. In ſhort, for 
handſome Acconimodations , 
and neatneſs of Lodgings, Len- 


| 


of | don undoubtedly has got the 


Preheminence. | 
The greateſt Obje&tion as 
gainſt London Houſes (being for 
the moſtꝰ part Brick) is their 
Slightneſs, occaſioned by the 
Fines exacted by the d- 
lords. So that few Houſes, at 
the common Rate of Building, 
laſt longer than the Ground- 
Leaſe, and that is about 30 or 
60 Years. In the mean Time, 
if there happens to be a long 
Fit of exceſſive Heat in Sum- 
mer, or Cold in Miner, the 
Walls being but thin, become 
at laſt ſo penetrated with th 
Air, that the Tenant mu 
needs be uneaſie with it; hut 
thoſe Extreams happen but 
ſeldom. And this wa 
Building is wonderful benefi- 
cial to Trades relating to it, 
for they never wint Work in 
ſo great a City, where Houſes 
here and there are always 
repairing, or building up 
again. ot Wu 
The Plaiſftered Ceilings, fo 
much uſed in England, beyond 
other Countries, make by their 
Whiteneſs the Rooms muck 
Lightſomer, and are excelienr 


| 


The (oc trivance of Cloſets, 


ainſt raging Fires. 'Th 
er d. Ri . bes 


floors alone can do. 
IV. Some general Rules to be | Oak 
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and lefſen the Noiſe over Head; Sixthly, That no Joyſis bear 
and in Summer-time the Air| at longer Length than 10 Foot; 


of a Room is ſomething che 
cooler for them, and ine 
Winter ſomething the warmer, 


becauſe it out cold Air 
then, — 6 the Board- 


obſerved in Building.) Theſe 
following Rules were eſtabli- 
ſhed by Act of Parliament, be- 
fore the Re-building of London. 

Firſt, In evesy Foundation 
within the Ground, add one 
Brick in Thickneſs to the 
Thickneſs of the Wall, next 
above the Foundation, to be 
ſer off in three Courſes, equal- 
ly on both Sides. 

Secondly, That no Timber be 
laid within 12 Inches of the 
fore · ſide of the Chimmey-jambs. 
Thirdly, That all Jef, on the 
back of any Chimney, be laid 
with a Trimmer, at 6 Inches 
Diſtance from the back. 

Fourthly, That no Timber be 
_ within = oy of ny 
C , upon Penalty to the 
— for 1 — 
10 3. and 105, every Week it 
continues un · reformed. 

Fifthly, That no Joyffs, or 
Rafters be laid at greater Di 
- ſtances from one to the other, 


and no ſingle Rafters at more 
in length than 9 Foot. 
Seventhly” That all Roofs, 
VVindow « frames. and Collar. 
floors be made of Oak. 
Eighthly, T hat Tile pins be of 


Ninthly, That no Se«mmers or 
Girders in Brick-Buildings, do 
lie over the Heads of - Doors or 
VVindows. | 

Tenthly, That no Summers or 
Girders, do lie leſs than 10 
Inches into the Prick - work; 
nor no Joyffs leſs than 8 Inches, 
and that they be laid in Lome. 


Some alſo adviſe, That all 


Tarſels for Mantle trees to lie 
on, or {intels over Windows, 
or s under Girders, or 
any other Timber that muſt lie 
in the Wall to lay them in 
Lome, which is a great pre- 
ſerver of Timber; but Mortar 
eats and corrodes it. Some 
Workmen pitch the Ends of 
Timber that lie in the Wa'ls 
to preſerve them from the 


Mortar. 
V. Of Surveying of a Building 


I will here briefly touch upon 
the Method of Surveying of 


Di-| Buildings ; by which the Man. 


ner and Form of taking Di- 


than 12 Inches ; and no 
Quarters at greater Diſtance| 
than 14 Inches. 


menſions may be ſeen, which 
take as followeth. na 


— — — 


A Survey of 4 Building Ere#ed by R. M. for R. 8. 
the Thickneſs of the Walls (as by Agreement). Brick 
and +, at 3 l. per Rod, for Mortar and Workman- 
ſhip ; the Dimenſioms were taken as followeth. 


Foot. Parts. 


1. The length of one ſide. . 50 
From the Foupdation of the Railing 16 976 


The breadth at one end. 16 N. 
* The heighth to the Croſs-beam. = — 223—14 
3. A Partition-wall within. 76-16 
Height (to the firſt Story. CR 180—18 
The length of the other fide. 8 & 
* From an eld Wall to the Raiſing. 479233 27531 . 


„The breadth at the other end. 
, From the Floor to the Croſs.beam. 3 92—11 


6. A Water Table 30 Foot reduced to 7-0 | 
From the Foundation to the Table. N 3—168 23-7 


5 off on the other ſide 1655 16—$3 


8. A Gable-end, ES GED 


— — ————— 1 


The Total Ares, or Content = 
Dimenſions. ” | * 1975—27 


. Parti- 


— 


BU 


BU 


— 


Particulars to be dedufted. 


2 


road 


245 
igh IF 012-56 


Broad—qg—33 
2. Another Door-caſe, Ag — 313 


3- A Third Door-caſe, J High 113 53. 


4 A Window, caſe, 
5. Another Window- 2 
caſe, 


The Total of theſs Deduſtions. 
Taken from the whole Content. 


Broad —4—5 0 
Deep. 
Broad —4— 5 
Deep —4— 5 


— 2 


2023 
176—55 
1577—27 


There reſts due to the Bricklayer. 1398—72 


Which reduced into ſquare 
Rods, is 5 Rods 38 Foot. 

And. then according to the 
Contract, there will due to the 
Bricklayer 15! —8 5.—3 4 

Thus far Mr. Leybourn: We 
willwow ſee Mr. Yen. N 


$ 
Method of Surveying Build- 
ings, and taking Dimenſions; 
and ſetting them down in a 
Pocket-book. 

2. Note, Before you begin to 
ſer down your Dimenſions, it 
is convenient to divide the 
breadth of the Page or Feet, 
into ſo many ſeveral Columns 
as you think you ſhall have 
Occaſion for; either with 
Lines drawn with Ink, or a 
Pencil ; your Pocket book be- 
ing about 4 n. broad, (which 
is one of the broader ſized Poc- 


ket-books) you may then di- 
vide a Leaf into four Columns. 
3- Before any Dimenſions 
are ſet down, the Work-ma- 
ſter's and Work-men's Names 
ought to be expreſſed ; alſo the 
place where, the Day of the 
Month, and Date when you 
meaſure. I will ſuppoſe, for 
Example, Thar you were to 
meaſure Glazing ; then obſerve 
if it were Glared with Square- 
glaſs, you muſt write Squares 
above the Dimenſions, and o- 
ver thoſe Dimenfions which 
are appertaining to 
glaſs (if rhere be any) you 
muſt write Quarries, that when 
yon come to make the Bi 
| Meaſurement, you may expr 


them ſeverally, becauſe they 
are of ſeveral Prizes. 
| 4+ The 


—_— 7 
s 


D 
—— ͥ —— — 2 ˙ B—— — 


Quarries. Produdts. 
b. I. r. K 1. 5. 
58-6. 3 
32-7 e 
— — f 
—3—5 8 
ee. 125-0609 
— i 

| = I Mw 08—09—00 
, Aa (2) | 7 02—04 
. 5—11 


| have the four Dimenſions of 


Column, you have the Sum To- 


aun 3 
4. 1 Glazing. 
Method, I will here inſert a] _ 


Glazing done for C. D. 
of St. Martin's in the 
the 19th. 1725. 


in Long-acre, by T. G. 
Field: ; Meaſured October 
Squares. Products. 
n 
We ne 

— 


An Explanation 
In the ff Column towards 
the Left-hand, are the Dimen- 
fions of Glazings done with 
Squares; which you are taught 
to caſt up in Croſs Multiplication, 
which ſee N. 2. S 
In the ſecond Column you 
have the Product of each Di- 
menſion juſt againſt it. 
In the third Column you 


Glazing done with Squares, 
In the laſt you have the Pro- 
duct of each Dimenſion juſt 
againſt it alſo. 
At the bottom of the ſecond 


tal of the Products of the Di- 
menſions done with Quarries, 


OF—=00=03 . 

01—02— 0 | | 

03—00—00 (2) N 
| 4-04-09 


of the Columns, 


| Alſo at the bottom of the 
left Column, there is the Total 
Sum of the Products of thoſe 
Dimenſions of the Glazing 
that was done with Squares, 


45 foot, 4n. 9 p. As 
for the odd it Anis 
but little if they are left out in 


Meaſurement, for it will amount 
to but very little iu value. 

5. NB. When you are a ta- 
king of Dimenſions, and . ſet» 
ting them down in your Poc- 
ket : book, whether it be Gla- 
Zing, or any other Tradeſman's 


Work; you muſt obſerve to 


leave every other Column ya- 
cant, that ſo having ſet down 


which is 6o Feet, 5 Inches, and 
„ f 


all your Dimenſions in your 


Book 


the Sum Totals of a Bill of 


a Let. A. AMES ©. Drone d 


F r = «_ W 


pv #? 


Book (which muſt be general. 
ly done, before any is caſt up) 
when you come to caſt them 
up) which muſt be in another 
Book, or a Sheet of Paper) you 
may enter the Product of each 
pair of Dimenſions, juſt againſt 
them, as you ſee before. K 
6. If there be another to 
meaſure againſt you, and there 
ſhould be a Miſtake in either 
of your caſtings up of the Di- 
menſions (as it often 
thro' Security or Negligence) 


then one by reading over-the | y 


Dimenſions in his Book with 
the Product to each Dimenſi» 


After you have caſt 
over once, begin and caſt 


over again, and ſee whether it 
agrees ith your firſt caſting 


if not, 


on as he 06s 00, and the ether | Moſt 


looking in his own Book, the 


Glaziers Work dune for G. D. in Long-acre, by 


T. G. of St. Martin's 


in the Fields ; Meaſured 


October the x9th, 1725. 2 


For 60 Foot, 5 Inches of Gla- 


* 


1 


* 


zing, done with Ge ge. 


at 5 d. per Foot. 


For 45 Foot, and 4 Inches of 


Glazing, done with 
at 7 d. per Foot. 


Meaſured the Day and 
Tear above. written, 
Y by T. S. 


For the SatisfaRion of the, 


Curious, I will ſhew the Me- 
thod of taking the Dimenſions 
of Bricklayers.work which is the 
moſt troubleſome of any Me- 
chanick's Work — to 
Building) to meaſure. 

8. Altho' I ſaid before, that 


Sn 


— 


Sum Total 2—11— 31 


y 


Leaf of your Meaſuring-book 
into four Parts, or Columns; 
yet in meaſuring of Briklayers. 
work, it will be neceſſary to di. 
vide a Page into but three Co- 
lumns, one large one for the 
Apellations, rwo ſmaller, one 


you might divide a Page or 


for the Dimenſions, the other 
for the Products. 


As 


es e A 


HY ions. 1 Product. 
WAN Dimenſions. 1 25 


Baſis of the Front and Rear — 25 — 


Front and Rear 


- 


2 3 8 25 . 
Baſis of both the Flank-wall 3602 (2) 36-0 


Both the Flanks "+ 23, oe ) 2 | 
2 - 
| OM 1 wt ol 


The Wall between the Chimney wo] I e F = 


| K | 
n (2) in 
04-00 
2B B. 
The four Jambs 3 1900 © (2) 161-00 
n i — — 


2 or Breſts —— aan 11g—00 


9. The 


nk wont # a mnt tic 


BU 


— 
nme. 


B U 


—y— — 


of the Windows and Doors 


9. The Dimenſions with their, muſt be put down, and their 
Producte, being ſet down, in} Preda. V. P. i 
the next place the Dedu&#ios| ons in Brick-work. 


of Dimgnſi« 


' Dedutions. 
Deduct Prod. 

273. 22. 

ä f. m 

The i Windows I — () % 

— — a — — 

e e 2 + B. e 

The. 2 Doors 4 IS (2)7 2=00 

10. The next Thing in or. | Produ#s of each ſeveral thick. 


der to be done is, to add the | neſs into one Sum. 
The Products of the ſeveral Thickneſſes. 


3B. | 243. | 2B. 14 B. | 1B, 
25—00 | 552—00 | 795—08 | 113—01 } 49—o00 
— 36-0: | 161-00 
586—02 nn — 
| | 1071-08 

The ſeveral Products of each E. G. the Preduſt of the De- 
Thickneſs being added. dufions in * 

In the firſt Column on the 213. 
Left. hand there is 25 Feet of 104-00 
3 B. 73—00 

In the ſecond 586,2.0f = + B. 

Ce. The Total Pro- 176-00 

How to find theſe Products, duct in 24 B. is 


ſee croſs Multiplication. N.2. 

Having found the total Sum 
of the Products of the Dedu- 
ions; each total Sum muſt 
be ſubſtracted from the total 
Sum of the Products of the 
Dimenſions. that are of the 
ſame Craſſitude. 


Which 176 Feet of 2.+ B. 
Work, being contain'd in the 
Windows and Doors; muſt be 


Subtracted from the 386 Feet, | 


and 2 Inches, being the Total 
Product of all the Dimenſions 
of that Craſſitude, viz. 2 + B. 
viz. 2 + B. Work, 

This 


——_— 


— 
8 


a - 
ad. oO ITT 
— 


Pn 
0 . _ 


— 


This is manifeſt to Reaſon. 

NMrauſe when the Dimenſions 
of the Front and Rear were 
taken, the whole Length and 
Breadth was taken over the 
Doors and Windows, allowing 
Nothing of Abatement for 
them. 


12. N. B That whatſoever 
Doors, or VVindows, or any 
other Vacancies, are meaſured 
over when the Dimenſions are 
taken; you muſt remember to 
make Deduction for them out 
of the Total Product of the 
Dimenſions of the ſame Craſſi 


tude wherein they were ſitu- 


To make it the plainer, take 
the following ; 


Example. 
The Doors and YVindows, bes» 


But ſeeing we have no other 
DeduFions in our preſent Ex- 
ample of a Survey ; the next 
Thing to be put in Practice, 
r 
tudes to the c 

Thickneſs of 1 + Brick. But 
I think it neceſſary to refer it 
to Walls, under the Head of 
meaſuring them. 


More of this Nature, viz. 
Of Surveying Buildings, or 
raking Di , &c. may be 
=_ under _ eads 
of Carpenters Work, Jener: 
Bricklayers, Plaiſterers, Maſons, 
Painters, . 


' 

VI. Of meaſuring Buildings.) 
Having briefly treated of 
taking Dimenſions,” &c. I ſhall 
here add but little under this 
Head of Meaſuring ; only men- 


Ing in 2 4 Brick-work, I ſet 
— the To Tres. — all 
Dimenſions 0 that itude 
which is — 
The Total Pro- 
duct of all the De 
dufions of that 
Thickneſs, which 
qe ſubtracted, 


The Remainder is 4 10—02 


17900 


— — 


The like Method muſt have 
been prattiſed, if there had 
been any other Dedu#ions in 
any other Craſſitude: Sub- 
traction muſt have been made 
of all ſuch Deductiont, out of 
the Product of the Dimenſions, 
before you went to reduce 

our ſeveral Craſſitudes to the 
Kcandard-thickneſs of 113. | 


_ | Glaziers, ſixth Joiners, 
| ſeventh 


tion the Arrtificers -relating to 
Building that uſually work. by 
Meaſure ; which are firſt Brick. 
layers ſecond Carpenters, third 
Plaiſterers, fourth t ainters, fifth 
and 
Maſons. Some of theſe 
work by the ſuperficial Yard, 
ſome by the Rod, ſome by the 
uare, and ſome by the Foot: 
all which Works the Dimen- 
fon are taken either with a 10 
Foot Rod, or a 5 Foot one, 
or with a 2 Foot Rule, and 
ſometimes with a Line But 
- — Naam be 2 
w they will, they are uſually” 
ſet down in Feet, — — 
s of Inches ; or elſe in 
eet and Centeſimal Parts of 
Feet, which laſt way iseaſieſt 
caſt up; the following Table 
will ſhew the Centeſimals. 


A Table 


Mi % "2 i end 
” Tr 
- 


ä 


135 


B U 


41421 of Centeſimal Numbers, for every Inch, 
a and quarter of an luch in a Foot. 5 ext: 


þ quarter of 2 quarters of|3 quarters of 
| | an Inch. an lach. an Inch. 
Inches] too 5. Foot | 100 P Foot. 106 . Foot. to N. Foot. 
— — —— — |; —————— — 
egy Ter OO TINT NC „ 4 

* 10 r 

A - 18 2 . 
4 2F .. n Hers | 
5277S 33 * 35 * 37: «. 39 

| 42 - 44 * 45 „n 

6 50 MEA. | 53 . WET 

7 56 . 60 62 . 64 —_ 

$10, 66 68 „e 

+ adn +. "> 1. * 79 - 8, 

\ þ i} 95 87 - 9 

11 — 92 984 96 + 98 
1 Foot. 100 ies 78 
To ſer any number of Feet, Truth, or to value one that is 


Inches and Parts, as ſuppoſe 
30 Feet, 8 Inches and 2 Car: 
ters, you muſt firſt ſer down 


30 Feet with a Period, or Com- 


ma after it, thus, 30, and then 
look in the firſt Column of the 
Table ſor 8 Inches, and at the 
Head of the Table for 2 quar. 
ters, and then againſt 8 In- 
ches, and under 2 quarters you 
will find 7; which ſet down 
beyond the 3o to the Right- 
hand, and it will ſtand thus, 


o. 7. | 922144 
' I ſhall not here ſtay to treat 
of the Method of Meaſuring 
all theſe Artificers Works, be- 
cauſe they will be all created 
of under their proper Heads. 
Bur ſhall now proceed to ſpeak 
ſomething. 

VII. Of Paluing Buildings.) 
To eſtimate the Charge. ot 
EreQing any Houle near the 


already built, ſo that you come 
ſomething near the Matter, 
(provided it be built of Brick 
and Timber, as they uſually 
build in Lenden, and Gentle- 
men in the Country) there 
muſt be given, 

(1.) The Dimenſions there» 
of, not only, in length and 


[breadth, but alſo in heighth, 


in reſpe& of the Number of. 
Storia: For, | 

(2.) By the length and 
breadth,the quantity of Squares 
upon each Floor may be found, 
and alſo the Squares of Roof. 
ing in the Carpenter's-work, 
and alſo Tyling in the Heal 
ers, or Bricklayer's- work. And, 

(3-) By the heighth, one may 
give a near Eſtimate of the 
Rows of Brick. work, contain'd 
in the Walls round about. and 


* © 


in the Parrition-wals, if chece 
GG be. 


* ” . 
— — — 
oo 


—_ 


be any; and alſo in the Chim-j} Now ſaith Mr. Leybourn , 
ne: Then, | what will be the Charge of 
(4.) Confider how many] Efecting a Fabrick of Brick- 
irs of Stairs, and of what| walls and Timber, — 
ort. be 20 Foot in Front, 44 
66.) What Partitions of deep, (which is the Method in 
Timber with Doors. London (and I believe in moſt 
(6) What Timber Front. | Cities, &.) for the Front to 
(7.) What Number of Win- | be ſhorter than the Flanks} 
dow frames, and Lights. and to conſiſt of Cellars, three 
(8.) What Iron-work ; and | Stories, and Garrets ; which 
(9. What Lead, &. _ | is one of the ſecand Rate Hou- 
— ; (ſes. We will ſuppoſe the 
Of all which, ſce the parti-| Price of Materials to be as fol · 
cular Heads. | loweth, (in Lenden.) viz. 


> | : L. 4. 4. 
e — — — 16-00 


Tiles per Thouſand — 01—05— 00 
Lime per Hundred  — — — 00-10 OO 
Sand per Load —ĩ . — 00—03—00 
Oak, or Fir Timber per Load. —— 02-—1t5—o0 
Deal · boards per Hundred ©7J = 1000 
Laths per Bundle. <—— — — 0-01-06 


Ai for the Plaiſtereri Work. 
e Lathing, Plaiſtering, Rendring and — 


Walbing with White and Size, — 1—02 

For per Yard. — 133 

Lathing and Plaiſtering, per Yard, —— 000010 

Plaiſtering and Sizing, per Yard. —— 00+-0C-60 
Smiths Work. 


r 1 Balconies, per th. — — ooo; 
or , 


For & 


Folding Caſements, per Pair. + men OO 1 = oO 
Ordinary Caſements, per Piece. 00—04—o06 


Te | For Paiting. 
Window Light — —— = o. c 
Shop Windows, Doors, Pales, per Yard. —— e i= Co 


New, ſaith he, from theſe poſed, will amount to about 
Rates of Materials for Builds 360 Pounds which is near 
ing, and for Workmanſhip : 41 J. per Square. 

Such a Houſe as is here pro- 51 


Now 


„ Dn A. Abe £ 


6 mn 


RR @ a 


which is 1 Rod or 16 4 f. in 


a. = th. Ms * _—_— r ä r —_—_— _ OO" 
_ —_ 8 


— — 


much more ſo that the whole 
co 7 256.4 the Ale 
find _ . of Building, —— 72 — 
Viz. ith he, a Houſe, well pay Chimneys. 
. b l this Houſe cannot a 
Front and 2 Rods deep back in| mount to above 4501. the 
the Flanks; the Compaſs of this Building, which is not full 
Houſe will be 6 Rods, and if 73 J. per Square; but this is a 
this Houſe ſtands in a high | very great Price in iſon 
Street, having a Cellar 4 Sto. of Mr. Les, but he ſaich 
ries, and a Garret, (which is chat ic will be worth more or 
one of the third Rate Houſes) | leſs, according to the Market. 
the heighch thereof will be 5o | price of the ials. 


Foot, os 3 Rods; ſo that there The Friendly of Lone 
will be 18 Rod of Brick-work in | don, for Inſuri Houſes, 
the Walls ; which may be all] have two Rules by which they 


reduced to a Brick and $thick, value Hoaſes, viz. either by the 
and ſuppoſe each Rod of Brick. | Rent, or number of Squares 
work to contain 4500 of Bricks, | contain'd on the Gro 2 p 
and will coſt 71. the This laſt is the general Rule 
Building, viz. Bricks, Mor- by which they value all Build. 
car, and Workmanſhip ; then | ingr, which is grounded on an 
the whole 18 Rods of Brick-work | A& of Parliament for the Re- 
will coſt about 1267. The building the City of 
Timber«work for Floors, Win | made about Am 18 Car. 2. 

dows, Roofs, & about as| The Buildings of the City of 
much more ; the Tiling, Plai- Landen are valued according to 
ſtering, Lead, Glazing, and | their Rater, of which Rates 
Painting, will be about as! there are four, vis. 


_ Iſt. Rate 2 | 

— . Cellars, and Garrets, 

$ _—_—_—_— 
or 108 
vis, 


And the naked , or | valued by che 
Shell of a Brick-houſe ( the | Foot, 12 
Floors being finiſhed) is thus 


iſt. Rate at 251 
3 — lier Soars. 


4—— Sol. 


. — at the — of _ this He:d, bur 7 — t — 
rveyor, or according to ter o ity ; ſee ſome hing 
finiſhing of the Hewſe, I ſha) E 122 


But theſe Rates may be DE on 
G 2 VIII. of 


VIII. Of Cenſuring Buildings } 
I ſhall here draw towards a 


Concluſion of this Head, with 


Sir Henry Motton s Methodi 
Directions, how to Cenſure 
or paſs ones Judgment on Ea. 
bricks already erected; for 
without ſome way to contract 
ones Judgment, it will be con- 
founded amongſt ſo many Par- 
ticulars as «BuZldingeonſiſtsof. 
I ſhould therefore think ir tobe 
(almoſt). a harder Task, to be 
2 good Genſuter, than a good 
Architect: Becauſe the work. 
ing part may be helped by De. 
liberation, but the Cenſuring 
part muſt flow from an Extem- 
poral Habit, . Therefoce (not 
to leave this laſt Part. or Head 
without ſome. Light) I cou'd 
wiſh him that comes to exa- 
mine any noble (or great) 
Work; firſt of all to examine 
himſelt, whether the fight of 
many fine Objects, which he 
hath ſeen before, (which re- 
main like impreſſed Idea's on 
the Brain) hath not made him 
apt to think that nothing is 
good, but that which is the 
beſt: to be thus affected, would 
reliſh too much of a Cynical 
Humour 

Next, before he comes to 
give ns Opinion concerning 
the Eu iſic let him endeayour 
to inform himſelf preciſely of 
the Age of the Fabrick, upon 
which he is to give his Senti-' 
ments or Opinion. And ifhe 
ſhall find the viſible Decays to 
exceed the Proportion of time 
it hath been built, he may then 
ſafely conclude, without ma- 
king farther inquiry, that the 
Materials were ing too 
flight, or the Seat 


* 


a, 


is nought, 


viz. Poſited on a bad Soil for 
Foundation, or expoſed too 
much to. 4 Tempeſtuous Cor» 
roſive Air, &c. N 
Now after theſe Premiſes, 
if the Houſe be found to bear 
his Vears well (Which is al- 
ways a Sign of a good Conſti- 
tution.) I hen let Rim ſudden- 
ly run backwards (for the Me- 
thod of Cenſuring is contrary to 
the Method of Compoſing) from 
the Ornaments (which firſt al- 
lure the Eye) to the more Eſ- 
ſential Members, till at laſt he 
be able to form this Concluſi · 
on, That the Work is Commodi- 
ous, Firm and Delightful : which 
are the three capital Qualities 
in good Buildings. Aud this 
(as I may term it) is the moſt 
Scientifical way of Cenſuring.. 
* But there are two other 
things which I muſt not forget. 
The firſt; (out of Georgio Vaſ- 
ſari's Preface before his Labo- 
rious Work of the Lives of 
Architecte) is to paſs a running 
Examination over the whole 
Edifice, according to the Pro- 
pert ies of a well ſhapen Man; 
as . the Walls —_ up- 
right, upon a pro Foundati- 
on ; — the Fabrick be of 
a comely tature; whether for 
the breadth it appear well bur- 
niſbed; whether the princi 
Entrance be in the middle of the 
Front, like our Mouths ; whe- 
ther the Windows, as our Eyes, 
be ſer in equal number, and 
diſtance- on both ſides the En- 
trance C Whether the Offices, 
like the Veins in our Bodies de 
conveniently - diſtributed; &c. 
For this Allegorical Review; 
may be driven as faras any Wit 
will; that is at leiſure. 


4.4 +2 iT.®C XN 


ww TOA i. 


— — — — 


* — " „ „„ i 


The ſecond way, Is in View. 
. Cap. 2. Where he [Fabrick "ſhowld © have Freut 
briefly determines fix Confide. 
rations, which decomplitb this 
whole Art. wiz, 1. Ordinatio 
3. | Eurythmis, 


4+ Symmetria. 5; Decor. And 


wins, Lib, 1. 


2. | Diſpoſitio. 
/6 Diftributio. 


The two firſt of theſe may 
be very well ſpared or omitted; 
for as far as I can perceive, 
reters, or 
by his own Text, (which in 


either by his Int 


that very Place, where per. 
— 2 5 per 


fore 


Length, and Heighth of all the 
Rooms of the Fabrick, which is 
very pleaſing to all Beholders; 
which is always ſo to all, by a 
ſecret Power, which is in Pro- 
tion: where, let me Note 
this, That tho' the leaſt Error 
or Offence that can be com- 
mitted againſt the Sight, is 
Exceſs Heighth, yer that 
Fault is no where of ſmall Im» 
portance, becauſe it is the 
greateſt Offence againſt the 
Purſe. o 
2 , is a due Pro- 


Symmetria, 
| pircienofydcirPare in reſpect 
174.0 0 ' 


ought to have been 

cleareſt, he is moſt obſcure) 
he meaneth by Ordination, no- 
thing bur a well ſettling of 
the Model or Scheme of the whole 
Work. Nor by Dien, he 
meaneth no more than a neat 
and full Expreſſion of the firſt 
Idea or Deſign thereof, which 
Perhaps does more immediately 
ong to the Arrificey, rather 
than to the Cenſurer. The 
other 4 are ſufficient to con- 
demn or approve (or abſolve) 
any Fabrick whatever. Where- 


Eurythm ia is chat agreeable 
Harmony between the Breadth, 


to ſee ſome of the 


of the whole ; whereby a great 


Hpartments or Rooms, great Lights 
or YVindows great Entrarcer or 
Doors," great Stair- caſes, great 
Pillert' and" Dil aflers © &e. In 
fine, all the Members and 
Parts large, proportionable to 
the Building. For as it would 
be but an odd Sight to ſee a 
great Man with little Legs, 
Feet, Arms, Hands, G. 
alſo it would be undetent to 
ſee a great Fabriek conſiſt of 
lierle Apartwents, Lights, Staiv- 
caſes, Enrrinees, &e. SY on the 
other hand] as it is ſtrange to 
ſee a little Man poſſeſt of great 
Members, and Limbs, it is al 
very unſeemly to fee a Fa. 
briek that is bur/fmiall,” ro be 
contrived into great Rooms. i 
have great Srair caſer, large En. 
tr ances, Light Sc. But again, 
as it is an unbeſeeming Sight, 
to ſee either à great or little 
Man to have fome of his Mem- 
bers proportionable to his 
Body, and other ſome ſo large, 
a8 f < did belong to a Mon» 
ſter or Gant, and not to him 


to whort they are affixt: So it 


is equally as ugly to ſee alittle 
How, or Edifice to have ſome 
of its Parts monſtrous alſo, viz. 
great in ſome” Parts of the 
Apartments,and by Conſequence 
others muſt be as little, or ſome 
muſt be annihilated: and ſo 
by Conſequence will be want⸗ 
ing; or great Sar caſer, great 
VV/ndows, great Diors# or any 
other Members larger than 
ought to be, in reſpett of the 
Symmetry of the Parts with the 
whole. It's likewiTe unſeemly 
ts roo 


little, (that they are net pro- 


.* 
| 1 U | 
— — 


—— — 


F 


ge to the whole 
tructure) as to ſee a Man 
_ one very ſmall L —— 
other 0 e to 

is Body, . have one little 

$ like a Bird's, and the other 
like (what it ſhould de) a 
Man's, c. Thus we ſee 
re are. Errors which 
may be committed, (for want 
of a due Conſideration, and 
Premeditation) in the/Propor- 
tion of the Parts, &. of a 
Building, and this is too often 
too well known to ſome Gen- 
tleman that are Builders, when 
they light on Workmen that 


are unskilful in the Rules 
Proportion, and the Theor 
Architecture; and fuch 


very often run themſelves into 
a grand Error; ſo that they 
are almoſt confounded in their 
Buſineſs, and 
which way to wind themſelves 
ont ob 3: agpes and being thus 
wandered from the right Road, 
(for want of this neceſſary 
Knowledge.) they ſtill blunder 
on in the dark, not knowing 
a better way than their old in- 


of ei 
of 


on his Stuff, as they 
do in the Country 
times you may obſetve in your 
Courſe of Cenſuring, a Door, or 
Chimney ſo miſplaced, either 
to the right or left, fo as to 
ſpoil the intended uſe of a 
dom, and tho' it be not to- 
tall iled, yet it ſeems as 
if t ifcers, (or Surveyor) 
wanted Inſtinct as well as 
Reaſon, that they could nor 
contrive ſo well as Feavers, and 
other Brutes which build their 
own Houſes, convenient. for 
their Occaſions. Perhaps ſome- 


genera 


Angle of a Room, (tho! de- 
—— 


know not well | Chimney 


artificial one; till they have] Cham 


finiſhed their Courſe, viz. 
Campleated, or rather (which 
is more proper) concluded, 
their Building; according to 
their way of working by Gueſs ; 
and theſe gueſſing Workmen 
too often gueſs wrong, and 
commit many Faults, which 
are eaſily deteſted, by any one, 
— Hh * Mr; 5 Skill in 
ing of a Smeg, 

pa Beſides their conceal'd 
mes, which ſuch Men are 
ſubje& to commit, vi 


(tm 
Jing 


: 


was ſer in the Angle 
inner one, and the 

into it from the Chamber with- 
out, -juſt by one Jamb, the 
which Jamb (and by Conſe- 
quence, that whole Chimney} 
was carried a Foot too far out 
in the Room, (which they 
might as well bave carried 
farther the other way) and by 
this Means the Door was pla 
too far toward the other W 
of the Rooms, ſo that the Par- 


rails her Malt 


tition Wall by this — 
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other Wall and the Door {ac | 
it 


ing Place for Beds in the Uniſormity in placing them, it 
Rooms Sometimes lierle | ſometimes ſo ha that 
ſneaking ill-contrived Stairs they cannot place t 


caſes ate built in a comely |dows on the Gatrets exactly 
large srructurt, and then again over thoſe in the Stories be- 
on the contrary, ſome mal hen 
dor at moſt but midling) Hou- 


fes, ſhall 


= 


raſe) ro be twice; or three 
ti -again as they 


this is not 


froming two 


I 


: 


I 


WAS 

be ſpann'd with one Roof, 

the | wide to 
. 

leſs 1 


+ Stair caſe ; for Cloſets are 
counted an Improvement in our 
modern Way of Building: Some- 
times you may obſerve an ill 
Poſition of Lights (or Win- 
dows) to a Stair 25 not out 

of Neceſſity, but 


= 
= 


T 


pit 


* 


ings Poſition. bie heads there was a Win; 
(s well as an irregular Diſpo- 


Eicher in Diviſions of the Apartments in 


* 


: 
. 
©. 


placing of Lights, or Windows, 


B U 


n 


nearer to Uniformity, places 
3 of theſe Windows all to 
wards (nay, very near) one 
ſide: of the Gables, pretending 
they were nearer directly over 
the others, no doubt; and 
therefore, in his Judgment, it's 
"nearer to Uniformity. ;; where- 
as, in Truth, it's farther from 
it;; for by this Means they 
are not in a uniform Poſition, 
neither in reſpect of thoſe in 


the Stories below them, nor 
yet within themſelves, which 


laſt they would have been. 
had they been placed in the 


' middle of each Gable, and 


would have been more decent 
and comely, in reſpe& of the 
Front without, and the Rooms 
within: For Lights being thus 
diſorderly poſited, makes it 
look all a- ſquint, and as de- 
formed (almoſt) as to ſee a 
Man have an Eye in his Tem · 


thinking to make it ſomething | 


as to their Dimenſions, as well 
as Poſitions. viz. That they be 
not too high, as if they were 
for a Barn, nor too low, as if 
they were made for Houſes in 
Sophia in Bulgaria, where both 
Jews and Chriſtians have their 
Doors of their - Houſes but a 
little above three Foot high, 
which is ſo contrived, - becauſe 
the Turks ſhould; not bring ia 
their Horſes, Which they 
would do, and; make uſe of 
them ſor Stables in their 
Travels, if it was not ſor this 
Contrivance. In fine. my 
Meaning is, That theſe, as 
well as all other Parts of a 
Building, ought to be Analo- 
gous to the reſt of the Fabrick. 
I ſhall no proceed to ſpeak, of 
ee — — 
4a between 

Inhabitant \», „ Habitatiog, 
Whence Palladis did conclude, 
That the. principal Entrance 


ples. Nay, I could inſtance was not to be regulated by any 


other Things, concerning 
vx. of miſplaging them, in 
reſpect of Altitude, like the 
— — —— Monſters (men- 
tioned by Peter Lampagnens) 
which - were ſeated in the 
Shoulders, and Breaſts, nay, 


3 think, almoſt. in the Knees, 


or Feet, as it hath been ab- 
ſerved by ſome in ſome parts 
of ſome: Fabrice. But: theſe 
are tho Effects and: Blunders 


of working without the Af-,|+ 


filtance of forecaſting; and con- 
triving gecording to Art. And 
laſtly,” (for Iwill not trouble 
you any longer at preſent, 
concerning  Symme: ry ) you 
eught to obferve whethey 
Doors have their du: u. 
8 8 * * 212141 Ic 


| 
. 


— 


certain Dimenſiogs, but by the 
Dignity of the Maſter; yer 
to exceed rather in the more. 
chan in the leſs; is a Mark of 
Generoſity, and may always 
be excuſed with ſome noble 
Emblem, :, or: Inſcription, as 
that of the Cantè di Bevilacqua 
over his Gate at Verona, where 
tis Likely there had been com- 
mitted a little Diſproportion, 
1 ain 4 
| Pater Janus; \ magise 
F244 ait 2000198 as + 51 
no Difributio,. ig that uſeful 
Caſting (or Contriviog) of all 
Raoms for Office, Entertainment, 
ar Hleaſure, of which I have 
ſufficiently treated before un- 
—— this Head of Baijding, 
Ne nb. 11.5. lg isse 
780! noblivy of; 35 ; Thgfe 


which Poſhbility of Miſa 


like. Nay, 
ask, What Art can be more 


it ſelf, if it be converted into 


42 - FAS NFS Sr 7  # 6@ # & 4. e c Tdredrowsy 


- Theſe. are the four general 
Heads which every Man ought 
ro run over before he pretends 
to paſs his Judgment upon the 
Building. or undertake to cen- 
ſure the Work that he ſhall 
view. »* . Roam Nene 
I hall conclude this: laſt 
Head, touching Ornaments, a. 
— which ( methinks ) I 
ear an Objection even from 
ſome well meaning | Man; 
that theſe delightful Crafts, or 
Arts, may be various ways ill 
applied in a Nation. I muſt 
confeſs, indeed, that there 
— be a laſcivious, and like- 
wiſe a ſuperſtitious Uſe, both 
of Pictures, and Sculpture: To 


li 
cation, not only theſe — 
liberal Arts are ſubject, but 


even the higheſt Per feſtions 


and. Endowments of Nature. 
As Beauty in -a lighe Woman, 


Eloguence in 2 mutinous Man, | 1 
Reſdlusien in a-Rufhan, prudent 

Obſervation of Hours, and | Hu 
- ours, in a corrupt Courtier, 


Sharpneſs of Wit and Argument in 
a ſeducing Scholar, and the 
ally; ler me but 


rnicious, than even Religion 


an Inſtrument of Art. There- 
fore, Ab abuti ud non. uti, ne- 
gatur conſequentia. s. 
IX I ball finiſh this Head 
of Building with that Conclu- 
on of Ur. T. F. In Building 
Iſaich he) -rather believe any! 
Man than an Artificer, - in hi 
own Art for Matter of Charges, 
eſpecially if either he, or any 
irticular Friend of his, be 
o to be concerned about that 


i. | them. 


ut there is but ſew of chem 


in the Bud, and therefore — 
ſooth him up! till it. hath co 

him ſomething to conſute 
4 he "Spirit of Building firſt 
fed People after the Flood, 
which , cauſed the, Can- 
fuſion af Languages, andi ſince, 
of the Eſtate of many a Man, 
have known ſome Perſons 
that would curſe, thoſe with 
whom they were Fry. they 
were capable of it by 
wiſhing, That the pri of 
Building might * ou 


Is a Term uſed by ,Maſons 
and Bricklayers, by which they 
mean the Supporters... or 
Props, on or againſt, which 
the Feet of Arches reſt. 


N 1 . 7 
6. lt ene 
4 7 1 * 


{n.. What] In Nob'e,men's 
and Gentl, 's Houſes, "tis 
the — N * 
1 

Ap 


[4 
bend: 
all his Utenſils 


Pobrich - which: you deſign to 


YL 


$ 

0. 
Butler; in whi di ſpo 
| n e 
his, Office, aq his 12 


f ur Poſition. Accord 
3 1247 Rule. 


id for the Offices. 1 Itis 


2  Theirgffſe ] They are uſed 
in in hanging of Room, and fit 
— * Beds, covering off bri 
Stools, Chairs, Couch-|R 
es, , Coffins, Er. 


An 


I. het.] A. Term in Ar. 
chirelfure, uſed to figritfie a 
Prop, or Support , either of 
Brick, or Stone, ſet to keep 
the Work the firmer in its 
Pofition, as againſt Brick, or 
Stone-walls that are hi i or 
| have any conſiderable eight 
on the 0 de, 


xe; they are alſo uſed agu 
the Angles of Steeples, Church. 


122 = the Walls of fack 


ed on the} i 
ding; that] A 


- | ded w the Mathematicks (and 


on the Arch and in — Bus- 


Cc. on their òut᷑ · ſide 


dane other Buildings of 


ade, ja great Meaſure 


; as” have great and 


— prying 
groun 


— js well 


——— but — the Trouble 

upon him, — 1 — to e- 

amine this — 

a it — — — — of 
— ules ; whereby 

of what _ 


1 


ought to be (which on 
Note muſt be various.) ac 
cording to the Dimenſions, 
and Form of the Arch. and 
the Weight which is ' ſuper. 
incumbent on it. As to the 
Weight of che Materials, both 


je may be bees obj — 
re whe is a ſenſible bee rhe 
ro the Strength and Goodneſs 
of the Mort-r, which may in 


e . - 


% 
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of, — Wei (or M I 
rude) of Brick, or Stone, 
be capable to reſiſt the Preſſure 
of an Arch, with its Super- 
incumbent Materials, chan 
Where the Mortar is bad and 
feeble. To which I anſwer, 1 


could very well experiment the 


Strength of Mortar, both as to 
a direct, or oblique Force, viz. 
Either ſhoving it out of its Po. 
ſirion, or'palling it the ſhorteſt 


way from its Adherents. by 


which I mean lifting dire 
np I think it may alſy be 
feaſible (and 1 am ſure ir would 
be uſeful) to make Experi- 


ments, to try What Burment 


would be tequiſite for Arches 
of any Dimenſion, or Form 
whether Straight, Semicircu- 


che third or ach Point, or Blip- 


tical, e. U 01 | 2 
The ingenieus Dr. Het, 
Reader of in Greſham 
College, hath promiſed, in his 
Treatiſe of Helioſcopes , to 
publiſh ſomething of this Na- 
ture; but if ever he did do it, 
I have not been fo fortunate 
as ever to ſee it, or hear of it, 
= * that Treatiſe; 

at re promiſed, was 
as follows, wn A true ma- 
thematical and mechanical 
Form of all manner of Arches, 
with the true Burment neceſſary 
to each of them A Problem 
(faith he) which no Archi- 
— Writer hath ever yet 
3 


_ attEmpted,- much leſs per- 


formed. 
A Treatiſe of this Nature 


would be extream uſeful to{he told me he would do it for 
* „ WT 23 | i 2 


r 
Cs nocd Butment, ha 
all 9 


lar, Steen, or Scheam. or of 


the Ruin cf 
ome 5, which have 
been of no (mall Charge; of 
which4 could give an Inftance 
from my own Obſervation but 
wy 4 ; VT of a large 
ne- which wag no 
ſmall wi deu Coe 
to — not — 7 * 
dozen Years ago, Whi $ al 
intalersb e to 


ready fo 
„that it is ek 
to and muſt be rebyi! 
again in » little Time; for 
Has of —1 8 are forced 
to be propped with manypieces 
of Timber; the chiefel ault 
that I could ever yet obſerve 
(but I did never make any ſtritt 
Search into it, but only as 1 
rode over ry feems to me, ro 
be want of a good and firm 
Butment, for the Materials did 
tort ſeem to me to be the Cauſe 
of the Defe& in rhe Work. 1 
have only one Thing more to 
add concerning Butrreſſes, and 
that is ſom of the Value 
of ſuch Work | 
4 2. the "Price ef build; 
Hang s.] As to the Method of 
putting our ſuch Work, if it 
not done by the Day, it is 
commonly done by the Cubick 
Foot. A Gentleman that had 
an Occaſion for two Buttreſſes 


to be built againſt an old Stones» 
building. nes me to diſ- 
courſe with hi; Workman about 


it, and to put it out by Mea- 
ſure to him; when he and 1 
came to treat of the Matter 
I found he knew not 
whar to ſay about it ; at] 


54, | 


— ——— —ä— 82 


2 * aw —  —— 


5 


A little conſidering the Work; 


— „ 


Wo * „„ 
ly 
. 


— 


— — 


Fr per. Foet Cubick, wiz For | 
orkmanlbjp only, it being 
à ſort of Work, that neither 


nor I ever knew put out by 
the Font; and therefore, after 


I told him I did think leſs chan 
+, rhe, Price would be ſuffi 
e L 15 came 
to no Concluſion at that Time; 
andÞcfore 1 ſhould ſee him 


my bel 
which was built by the Day 

two good Workmeg)..of 

ve Foot ſquare, and twelye 
high: When I had found the 
Solidity of this Buzrereſs,. I 
found, that according to their 


again, I knew how to inform 
om a new. Buttreſ!/ 


That is, Conveyers of Heat. 
The Ancients uſed to warm 
their Rooms with certain (ſe- 
ret) Pipes: (call d  CaliduS:) 
that were convey d in tie 
Walls, tranſporting Heat to 
ſundry Parts of the Houle, 
from one common, Furnace. * 
. Camber beam. 

A Piece of Timber cur 
Arching (or with an obtuſe 
Angle) in the middle. Cam- 


ber beams are commonly us d 
in Platforms, as Church leads, 


ays Works, it came to about 
28 + er, Foot, and, fhif ! 
reckon to be à top Price; be» 
cauſe the Workmen are taken 
to be torpid uſo ver and 


the Work was alſo very well“ 


done; which Account 
for 1 4 T. or 2 d. per Foot, as 
I find by Obſervation, (from 
the Quarry-ſtones at 5 s..per 


Load, Lime 25 5, for 32. Bu- 


ſnels, Sand at x 5, 6d. for 12 
Buſhels to a Load) that fuch 
Work, Materials, and Work- 
manſhip, may be done for 6 4. 
or-7 d. per Foot Cubic. 


—_— — —— . cc. al. 
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| = Cabinet, 18 | 
STrilly taken, is the | moſt 
retir'd Place in a Houſe. 


But a Cabinet in Palaces and | N 
eat Houſes,” conſiſts of an]... . 


uter-chamber, an Anti- 
chamber, and à Cabinet with 


9 


ments at the Ends, is a kind of 
an Arch. Mes e +41 


Tube ſmall.lenda 155 


ers make their turn d Lead. 


- 
Ly i 


| A a4, 11 24 
Camerated, 


a Gallery oa the Side. 


* £7 " 3 #5- 4 
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hy Vaulted or Arched. 
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"A 


A Term uſed by ſome Car- 
2 when a piece of Tim. 

r comes the wrong way in 
their Work, they ſay cant it, 
i. e turn ir about. 


Cantali vert. 


1. What.) Several Ancient 
and Experienced Workmen 
tell me, That they are the 
ſame as Modilions, only thoſe 
are plain, but theſe are cary'd. 
They are both a kind of Car- 
touzes, fet (at equal diſtance) 
under the Corona of the Corniſh 
of a 2 * 

2. Price of making. Ley. 
bourn ſays, They —— 

ly made by the Piece, at diffe- 
rent Rates, according to the 
Curioſity of the Work. And 
experienced Workmen tell me, 
They have commonly 275.6 d. 
for making and carvingof each. 
But in London they will carve 
them for 17. 8 4 each. 

3. Price of Painting] Mr. Ley. 
bourn ſays, They are common- 
ly Painted by Tale, or ſo much 
per Piece. according to the Co 
lour they are laid in. 


Cantaliver-corniſh. 


1. What.) Ts ſuch a Corniſh 
as has Cantalivers under it. 

2. Price,) Mr. r ſays, 
They are commonly made by 
the Foot, running Meaſure 
Lie. by the number of Feet, in 
length only] at different Rates 
according to the (urioſity of 
the Vork. And experienced 


commonly have 1 f per Foog 
fo the Corniſh, it being plain 
without any Carving in it, and 
with the Cantaliver;, about 


35. 6 d per Foot. 

5 catieg- Habs. | 

| See Stairs. 
Capital. 


Is the upper part of a Co- 
lumn. Such of theſe as have 
no Ornaments, as the Tuſcas 
and Dorick, we call Capitals 
with Mouldings; and the reſt 
which have Leaves, and other 
Ornaments, Capitals with 
Sculptures. The word] is bore 
row'd from the Latin Capitel- 
lum, the Head or Top of any 
Thing, , 
Tuſcan, ] According to Vitru- 
vius, the height of the Tuſcan 
Capital (by the Aſtragal at the 
bottom) muſt be half the Dia« 
meter cf the Body of the Co- 
lumn below. And this height 
being divided into 3 Parts, the 


firſt, and uppermoſt part goes 
to the Abacus oth, is & 


Square, or flat Mug! the 
ſecond Parts to the foultin, 
and Hllet under it, [the Boul- 
rin is a quarter of à Circle, the 
Fillet a narrow flat Moulding] 
and this part is ſubdivided iata 
4 Parts, of which 3 go to the 
Boultin, and 1 to the Filler, 
and the third and laſt Part goes 
ta the Neck, Which is flat and 
ſtraight. Again, the Neck is 
divided into two parts, one 
of which is the breadth of 
che Aſftragal under it (which 
conſiſts of a Semicircle, and a 


Workmen tell me, I hat they 


Filler under it ) The Aſtragal 
IF. 15 


las he calls it.) Again, 7 ſuch 


ital, in propriety of 
Speech ou MO Ys 0 e- 
d.] A 


"Y tt. ——_— tw. _ 


—— 


EC 


1 again divided into 1 parts, 
of Which 2 go to the Semicir- ee the heighth of the Do- 


cle, and 1 to the Filler. The 
Projecture of the Capital ſhall 
be part of the Diameter of 
the Body of the Column below. 
The Aftragal ꝓrojecteth in a 
Square, © 

According to Scammoxxi, the 
heighth of the Capital (by the 
Aſtraga! at the bottom) muſt 
(alſo) be: the Diameter of the 
Columa below. And this 
heighth being divided into 


Diameter of the 


3. Dorick.] According to il. 


rick Capital (by the Aſtra 
at the bottom) 4 to ⁊ t 

y of the 
Column below. And this 
heighth being divided into 
three Parts, the firſt and lower - 
moſt goes to the Neck, the 
next Part to the Boultin, 
[by which Term he here com- 
prehends ſeveral Members and 
deſcribes this Part in 2 Forms. 
1, Of which is a Beultin (as tis 


— 27 of them ſhall go to] deſcribed N. 2.) and 3 Fillety 
Abacus (or Plinth, as he 


calls it) 15 to the Echinins or 
half round (which Yitruvius 
calls the Bosen) 5 to the Ron- 
del, or Brad. moulding [which is 
4 Semicircle] z to the Lif 
(which Vitruvius calls a Fillt) 
and 17 to the Neck, or Frieſe, 


Parts muſt go to the Rondel of 
the a and 3 to its Lif 
According to Palladio, the 
= of the Capital is (alſo) 
uf the Diameter of the Body 
of the Column below (v. by 
the Aſtragal, which none of 
them reckon a part of the Ca- 


this heighth is 
divided into three equal Parts, 
the uppermoſt of which goes to 
the Abacut (which he alſo calls 
the Dao, or Dye) the next part 
— to the Ovolo, or Echinus 


Pierwviss calls it the Boultin )| 


the other part is divided into 
ſeven, of one of which is made 


the Liſtella (Pitrevius calls it 
the Filler) under the Ovolo, and | 


under it, and the other is a 


Boultin, and an Afragal under 
ic] and this part is divided in · 
to 3 parts, 2 of which goto the 
Boultin, properly ſo call'd, and 
the other to the 3 Fillets, or to 
the 4fragal; the Eillets are all 
of an equal ſize, in che Aſtra- 
gal, the Fillet is 4 of the whole, 
the third and uppermoſt part 
of the 9 is again divided 
into 3, the 2 lowermoſt of 
which ga the Square, and the 
other to the Cimatium{[which is 
an 0..G, (with the hollow 
downwards) and a Fillet over. 
it. An O--G. is a Mauldin 
ſomewhat reſembliag an 
which Yitruvius . s of = 

uarter Circles join'd together 
and this Cimatium being alſadi- 
vided into 3 parts, 2of em go 
to the OG and 1 to the Fills. 
yu Aſtragal 1 Nook he 
tal is equal to + t anc 
made as in N. 2. 

Scammozzi makes the Capital 
of the ſame heighth, which he 
divides into 60 parts, of which 
3 go to the Fillet of the Cima- 


che other ſix Parts go to the tium, 5 to the O. G of the Ci. 


Coltorino, or Neck (he alſo calls 


matium, 12 to the Square, 1, 


it the Hyputrechelium, or Friezs to the Boultin, 5 to the 15 


of rhe Capital. 


FLF 


— 


en [which is 


to the Cina [or 0.-G] under it. 


chils: of the e, or Scroll 
[rhe Trochilns is that Member 


then take from the Beal. 

er « Cir 
which muſt be carv'd w 
Eggs and Anchors, Then rake. 


pital of the ſame hei 


h wich 
Vierwvias, Which he divides in- 
to. 3 parts, the ſt of 
which, he ſubdiv into 5 


parts, 2 of which go to the Ci- 
matinm [which Yitrwviss calls 
the Cima and is again ſub- 


— into 3 2 Aale of 
which goes to Liftells, or 
Amulet which Pitrwvics calls 
a Fillet] and the other 2 to the 
Scims rea, [which is an O--G, 
as 'tis deſcribed in this Num- 
ber] and the other 3 of the firſt 
Sub- diviſions of this part goes 
to the Abacus [which Yitruvi- 
«s in this Number calls the 
Square.) The ſecond of the 3 
grand Diviſions of the Capital, 
is ſubdivided neo 3 Perth, 20f 
which go to the Owolo, or Echi. 
wer [which Yitruviue (N. 3) 
calls a Boultin} and the other to 
the Anmulets under it, which 
are 3, and are equal. The third 
principal Hypotrachelium , or 
Frize (which Vtruviut calls the 
Neck] The 4{ragsl under the 
Neck, is as high as all the 3 
Anuulets 

4. Tonick ] According to r. 
truuius is made thus, divide the 
Semidiameter of the Body of 
the Colada gs into 3 
parts, take 19 ſuch parts, o 
which chree muſt go to 


2 * 


. bottom) is equal 


Boultin, the Afkragal is cat» 
d with Bead, and has a Fil 
let an each ſide of it, each? 
of the whole. Than the ae 
maining parts muſt go to 
half of the Voluts below. 
Then take 8 more ſuch parts, 
which muſt go to make the 
remainder of the Frieze, 
Neck of the Capital, and 
more ſuch 2 for the Aſtra- 
gal under the Neck, of which 
one part goes to the Fillet. 
{Scammozzi's Deſcription of the 
onick Capital is fo blind, that 
F think none is ever the wiſer 
for it. And Paladiv's Deſcrip- 
tion agrees with YVitrwuius's. 

5. Corinthian.] According to 
Vitrwvius , the heighth of this 
Capital (by the Aſtragal at the 
to the Diame- 
br of the Nagy of 575 b 

ow, 57 w $ 
the Aa which conſiſts of 
a Boulzin, a Fillet, and PI 
{which is but a larger Fill 
the Abacus being ſubdivided in · 
to 3 parts, 1 of em goes to 


the next goegta the Filler, and 
the. reſt * the Plinth. The 
heighth of the 4fragol below 
the Capital, is Pr part. of the 
Diameter of the bodyo? the 
Column below, and is divided 


the] into 3 parts —_— the Fillet 
Cimatium, 1 ta the Fillet, and 2 


contains 1 part, and the Poul 
tin 2. 5 | XN Scan- 


Then take 4 parts for the 7 


from whence the Scroll begins] 


for the Afﬀragal under 


the Boultin, and a third part of 


* 


_— 


* a... 
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.» ab} 45 4 Med . * 92 
Scammozzi makes this Capi» 


tal 1 4 Diameter of the Co- 
lumn high, which divided in- 
to 75 parts, 4 of 'em go to the 
Beulein, i to the Filler, and g to 
the Plinth, and the reſt to the 
40 Neck. . 4 if 
A, Pallgdio alſo makes the 
*=+Heightch of chis Capital equal 
to the whole Diameter of the 


Body of the Column beloyy 


and part more, which is al- 
lowed to the Abacus; by which 
I underſtand he means all the 
Mouldings above the Acan- 
thus Leaves. | 3 
6. Roman, or Compoſſre.] Vi. 
truvius makes, and divides this 
Capital like the Corinthian ; and 
ſo does Scammoxxi, and Palla 
dio; only the Carving of this is 
ſome what different from that. 


Careaſi. 


1. What.] The Timber- work 
- it were the Skeleton) of a 

ouſe, before it is Lathed and 
Plaiſter'd, | | 

2. Price of Framing] The 
Price of Framing the Carcaſs 
of a Houſe (in the Country) 
as Workmen inform me, is 
about 8 s per Square, if the 


Workman pay for the Sawing ; 
if not 7 pt 47.64, per 
b uare. a : 


+ Cariatides, 


From the Grlek, Kariatydes, 
a People of. Caria By theſe; in 
Architecture, are meant cer- 
"tain Figures of .Caprive-Wo- 
man after the manner o 
that Nation, and ſerving in- 
ſtead of Columns to ſupport 
the Entablements. 


of Balconies, little Galleries, 
| or 


Theſe, are called, by M. it 
Clere, very properly, Symboli- 
cal C lumns. "The occaſion of 
'em (as he tells us, and all Au- 
thors agree "fit was) take as 
follows. The ancient Greeks, 
ro preſerve the Memory of 
their Victories, had a Cuſtom 
in che Columns of their Pub. 
lick Buildings, to add Figures 
and Repreſentations of the E- 
nemies they had ſubdu d. The 
Wives of the rebellious Cari. 
ans, when teduc'd to Obedi- 
ence, and the Perfons vanquiſht 
by the Lacedæmoniant at Plates, 
were the firſt Subjects of rheſe 
Columns; which have pre- 
ſerv'd, to late Poſterity, both 
the Glory of the Viftors, and 
the Diſhonpur of the Van- 
quiſhed. Hence, originally, 
came the Names Ceriatider and 
Perſian Columns; which have 
been ſince applied to all Co- 
lumns made in Human Fl- 
gures, tho with Characters ve. 
ry different from one another. 

We don't now repreſent 
the Cariatider (or Cariates) as 
formerly, with the Marks of 
Servitude and Slavery : Such 
Characters were injurious to 
the Fair- Sex, and for that rea- 
ſon we give them others en 
tirely oppoſite; never uſing 
them in Building, but as ſin» 
gular Beauties, and ſuch as 
make the greateſt Ornament 
thereof. They never make 
their Appearance, now, bur 
under the noble Symbols of 
Prudence, Wiſdom, 3 
Temperance, & When the 
Cariates are Inſulate, they 
mou d not have any Weights 
to ſupport, greater than thoſe 


TO mm mL) 


or fight Crowni 
Entablature 


CA. 


” 1 : l 
es. hs r 


Ga 


—_— 


z and their 


Imnick, 
The Ceriater ſhould awa 


may 


the one 8 the 
other, with their Arms either 
in'd to the Body or to the 
cad, or at leaſt but very lit- 
tle aſunder; that, as they do 
Office of Colutnns; they 
may, as much as poſſible, bear 
the Figures of 'em 
There is a particular Defec 
Te — bog A. 
igures of Women, they don't 
ſeem proper todo the 
Office of Columns: But this 
is eaſily amended when they 
join to a Wall, there being no- 
thing to do in that Caſe but to 
Place a Conſole over them, 


which ſhall . to bear all 


che Weight o Encablature. 
This will have a good Effect; 
the Cariates will ſerve for 
Columns ; without appearing 
Over. burden d. 

If \the-Cariates have a Proje · 


Cure beyond the Wall in the 


manner of Pilaſters, they may 
be uſed in the Architecture of 
4 Gallery or Salon ; provided 
they ben't made to ſuſtain any 
thing but the Entablarure ; che 
eight of the Vault bei 


born b the w ] behi , pear 
Wilkch ſerves them bs « Ground 


or Botrom. 

The Coriates ſhould never be 
made of an immoderate Sta- 
ture ; leſt being too big, they" 
become frightful to the Ladies. 


For” this | reaſon one would | 
ſometimes chuſe to confine 


them under the Im of a 
Portico; ſuch Im ſerving 
for an Entab Fur- 


ther, on occaſion, one may 


| 


| 


| 


raiſe em on Pedeſtals, which 
however, imuſt not have 
than one third of their Height. 
And if beſides this, one place 
Conſoles over their Head: the 


Figures may be made of a re. 


"IJ "4 
d the comma 
Columns ſhould never be N 


ſonable Size. 
The Cariates 


together, under the ſame En- 
blature; for beſides chat there 


can never be a juſt 
between them 5 the — % 
" as common 


Women as hi 

would be monſtrous, 

and make all the reſt of the 
pitiful. 

There are ſome Cariates that 
have their Arms cht off; as 
thoſe, for Inſtance, in the Hall 


of the Swiſs-Guards in the Ole 


Lowyre. But theſe kind of Mu- 
tilations; which are only uſed 
to make the Figures more, 
light and delicate, or rather to 
make them more conformable 
to the other Columns, are only, 
proper for Termini or Forms, 
hemp a yo of half hu. 
man Figures ſeeming to 
ceed out of a Vagina }£ Shearh 
= _ Nr of under that 
The Cariates muſt always ap» 
in Characters to 
the Places they are | 
Thoſe, fer inſtance, which ſup- 
port the Crowning of a Throns - 
ought to be Symbols, or Re- 


preſentations of Heroick Ver- 


es. Thoſe chat ſerve as Co- 
ſumns in a Place of Devotiom, 
ſhould bear the CharaQers of 
Religion, and thoſt again in 
Halls and Banquetting- Rooms, 
carry the Marks of Gladneſs 


and Rejoycing. | 
"H 5 Tis 


ed.in. | 


* 


v& 


: 


= 


1 
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_ Tis not proper to uſe Cari- 
ates. in the Figures of Angels, 
excepting - at Baldaquins and 
Altars; and ſuch. as do appear 
under that Holy Form, ought, 


m opinion, to ſupport the 


Fn 
Sz T5 


.. 5 ö 
** 


n on 


e with their Heads, 


2 ebearing it eaſily and without 
trouble 


The Entablature ſupported 
by * may be Corinthian, 
and the Virtues Jonick ; And 
oth the one and the other 
2mewh:t leſs maſſive than the 
ordina Thus far Sebaſtian 
le Clerc, concerning the Cariat- 
ick Order, in his excellent Trea- 


tie of ArchiteBlure. 


— 
= 


— 


Carpenter's. i 
1. Work.) The ſevetal kinds 
of Work done by Carpenters, 
(in relation to Building). with 
their Prizes, and Methods of 
Meaſuring them, Ce. are too 
many to be comprehended un- 
der this ſo general a wont of 

er's work; and ther 

I refer them to their Par- 
ticulars, (as Framing, Floor» 
log, Roofing, &c.) where they 
will much more readily be 


2. Bjll to moke.) a Carpen- 
rer's Bill ſhowld be made 


F 


this manner, 


Mr. Wiliam Liberal of London, bis Bill of Mate- 


rial bad ef, and Work 
June the 2446 1727. 


* A 


of Oaken-timber, at 22 5. the Load 


done by Thomas Trueman, 


4 * . 
8—14—00 


e ee 
For 28 Load, of Fir-timber, at 35 5. the Load 49.0 0 


For 180 Feet of Oaken · plank, 


2 Inches thick, 


at 34 the Foot — 
or 17 M. of 10% Nails, at 
or 71 C. of 
or 28 15. of lar 
For 8 
For 8 Weeks 2 Days Work 


at 6 l. 5 x. the C. 
Spikes, at 4 d. the ſh. ——oo 
ecks Work for my ſelf, at 3 5. the Day—07—C4—00 


1 


6 . the M. — Og=02—00 
46—7.—06 


2. 6.4, the Day 


nut, Net, If the 
fo not work by the Day, then 
writes, For ſo many Square 
of Roofing (at kt * 
ey agres.u are) ſo 
ab Ky - 1 tkewiſo for 


ſo many Square of Flooring, 


at ſo much per Square, ſo much 
Money. Alſo for ſo many 


for wy —— 06— 05—o0. 


Carpenter |Square of Partitioning, at fo 


. Andes may es 
ney. o many [ 
of Cieling- outs, d Tue 
Windows they ſet down either 
at ſo much per Light, or o 
much per Window. The Door 


caſes at ſo much a piece, eicher 

with, — BIoee? The 

| Mantle: 
* . 4 5 | 


GET OmTO mz. oe 


m ws 


3 


| much a piece. 


+ _ Car-tooſes$ouzes,-touches. 


ment of -Carv'd Work, of no 


. Caſcing of Timber-work. 
I. What.) Isa Plaiſtering of 


EAT OREaYD 61 5 0460 0 00m 
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Mant! e trees, 


ling. Guttering Laker 
telling, Guttering, Corni 

Winder- boards, Cc. at ſo much 
er Foot. Stairs, at ſo much 


per Step, or ſo much a Pair, &. 


In Architecture are much 
the ſame as Md: only 
theſe are ſet under the Corniſh 
in Wainſcotting, and thoſe un 
der the Corniſh at the Eves of 
« - Houſe. Some Workmen 
call them Dentils, or Teeth, 


|  Cortouche, _ 
.» Perrault ſays, It is an Orna- 
determinate Form, whoſe Uſe 


is to receive a Motto, or In- 
ſcription, the word being bor 
8 from the [talian Cartoc. 
cio. , 


* it onght to be done upon 
NIE becauſe the 5 


bles, each Table bei 
ſſerved) 


tar will decay the ſap ones in 
little time: And tho' it be 
more work to Lath ic with 
Hearr, than with Sap. latha; 


et tis better for the Mortar 
8 Heart- laths 


hang to, ſe 
are narroweſt, and they 
to be cloſer together for More 
tar than for Lome. They alſo 
tell me, That they common 
uſe to lay it on in two Thi 


firſt is d 


ſterers for 3 d. or 4 4. 
Yard, including Doors and 
Windows Li e. meaſuring it 


and Windows [i. e. deduQing 
them from the Whole. ! 


c Glaſs 


1. O A Caſe of Crown» 
glaſs (as a Glazier in London 
informs me) contains 24 Ta- 


lar, or nearly ſo, and (as I ob» 
3 Foot 6 Inches, 
Diameter. 


2. New-coſtle.} 
Perſon tells me, That they 
have 35 Tables of New.cl ail 


over on the our. 


like, to make it reſemble the 
of Stone ; - that ſo the 
may ſeem to be 
Stone 


to the Caſe; and that 
there ſhould be 6 Foot of Glaſs 


for 1 obſerved them to be 
much of the Form of a Cor- 
tile ſuppos'd to be preſt 


them, I it to 
H 2 


neſſes, viz, the laſt before the 


ina Table: I am ſure there ix 


lag? 
FI .. 
* 


N have E 

out this kind of Work to P | 
the 

as if there were none) and for 

6 d. per Yard, excluding Doors 

Circy® 


The Ga 


1 


' 1 


— 1 


— — 
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. 0 
be abdut 3 f Foot on the up | with. One Smith told me, he 
per or circular End, about 186 would make them for 5 d. per 
or 10 Inches on the lower and] Pound, T know ſome Smiths 
fite End, and the Perpen- in the Country, make on. by 
dicuir heighth about 3 Foor. | the Foot (twonkdiing the wh e 
Ur. Leybourn (and Mr. ig] Circumference round by che 
em hin) ſays, That a Table] outer Edge of the Caſement; _ 
of New caftle-glaſs contains a- thus, if a Caſement be x Facr * 
bout 5 Foot, and that 45 of] long, and 1 # Foot brody | 
theſe Tables go to a Caſe, reckon him 7 Foot.) A - | 
Caſemenrs, which 


. Nor» andy.) Mr. Wing ſays, | at Rye ask d me 9 d. 
That 25 Tables make a Cafe for ordinary 15 


of Normandy Glaſs. I think is dear; for in other 
af e p 'd 

Calement me to make em 6d per 
De 200/53 ſ 4 Foot, if ordinary; but if ſome- 


Ia Architecture is a hollow thing extraordinary (as Fold» 
— cÞ — 2 ing — &c,) then 8 4. 
e it Tof 4 Circle; rs +. per Foot. 7 Golan 
| TY IK 3. Ae hogs 95 
'Calement are commonly Fainted. 
2 ie [df nl, Piece, at three Half. pence, 24. 
1. What] In Architecture or 3 4 78 according as 
are Windows to ; __- Jrhey are of bigneſs. 1 
2. Price.) Mr. 14, ſays, 4+ Of Hanging. ] Glaziers in 
They are valu'd (according to | the Country tell me, That tis 
their largeneſs, and the good - che Smith's Work to hang up 
neſs of their Workmanſhip in | the Caſements ; and if they 
their Locks and Hinges,) from don't do it themſelves, they 
35 to 20 a Caſement. Caſe» pay the Glaziers for doing it; 
ments about 2 4 "Foot long, | who have 2 d. a piece for hang++ 
are about 47. or 45. 6 4 ing &f ſmall Caſements, and 
z piece. Folding · caſements of | 3 4. a piece for large ones, 
the like ſize, with Bolts, Hin-| 5. Of Pining.] ing- _- 
ges, & c about 1, or 3 7. the N. IV. $. 1. | 
pair. Mr. Wing ſays, They are * © | 4506 
worth 7 d. or 8d. the Pound, Caf, ' 
ſome 9 d. viz, Folding. caſe· * 
ments. Some Smiths in Len. In Architecture a piece f 
don ask'd me 6 d. per Pound for Timber, or a Board, or the like, 
Caſements, others ſaid they ſis ſaid co Cat, or 0. be Goft, 
were worth more, if wy had when (by its own Drought, or 
Locks to chem; but 6 d. was | Moiſture, or by-the\Drought, 
their Price, if they made them or Moiſture of the Air; or 
with Turn-bours (or Turn- | other Accident) it alters 
buckles, as ſame call'd em) or | flatneſs, and fraightneſs, and 
Cock-ſpurs, and Pull. backs ar becomes crooked, | 
the Hind : ſide to pull them to. 9 
| cas. 
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- which has a 
Effect to the 


1 
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ns, falling from the Extre- 


why of the under ſide of the] lefſen 
matium (of the Ionick Capi. 


WG ) through the Cents ofthe 


Cavetto. 45 


4 „Nee sieg 
aite contrary 
er- u,; 
the Workmen ie Mourh 
when in its natural Situation, 


and Wan, when turn d up» 
fdg-down. —_ 


cv 


"A Term of ArthiteSure, ſig 
n 
Hollowing cf the Earth, fy 
the Foundation of a Building 
Paltadio ſays, It ought to be the 
ſixth part of the Heighth of the 


Caulicoli. 
The carved Scrolls PL |... 
the Chen in rhe Corinthian 


1. — In Architefture, is 
n of and Plaiſterin 


% 
is 


ng the Under-digging, or 


_| moſt part 


I 


— 
6 CA 
_— 1—— — * Ia 
k r _ [next Rom. or upon 
a | 3 | up for goes F Purpoſe, {Cops 
| | | call'd Cei ingyjop hs) jt. 6 
Bae like a in a Garret ele p 
AE Tick Builders uſe in Cay $ are much uſed 3 in 24 
_ lifring up, and 19 down | { 52nd, all o . 
any m_— | — | chey 
theſe C 3 with em: 
„ Catbets. * | They. make the Roa Paz 
mY _ more lightſome ; wh 
"A Perpendicular, or Plumb- | »gainſt raging Fire 


the he Paſſage of the Paß — 

the Noiſe over head, 

and in Summer-time the Air 

of the Room is ſomewhat the 
cooler for it. | 

2. Of Moving ] This Work 

is common done by the Yard 


(containing — Aae eee 
And in To their Dim 
dom be wai 


dd I 

conſider | how far 
_— 8 bears into the 
Room, by putting a Stick 
dicular to the Ceiling, 
to the Edge of the upper - 
of the Corniſh, and 
mesſuring the Diſtance from 
the Perpendicular Stock tothe 
Wainſcot ; twice which Di- 
france they always deduQ from 
the Length,” and Breadth of 
the 1 taken upon the 
Floor, and the Remainder 
gives them true Length 
and Breadth of the Ceiliog ; 
2 if it be taken in Feet 
(as moſt commonly It 1) they 


multi ne —4 the other, 
4 cle the re <-> 9s 


clo 


— the Quotient 
the Conn in'Y 
. Price.) In "Linden the 
Workmianſhip (Ag, Lathing, 
Plaiſtering. Ga Wing) is 

commonly reckon our ro 
Pence t Farthi 


fone 


* n In Rutland, 


H parts 


—— 


men ſur' d b 
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parts of Kent (as abouy 1 
idge-Wells, 8c-) 1 know they 
have 3 d per Yard. And in 
ſome parts of Suſix, the Work- 
men tell 'me t y have 4 4. 
Yard, But if the Work- 
find all Materials, and 


i * it with Heart- oak lachs, 
then they 


commonly reckon 
about 1 s. per 
Fir-laths, about 8 4. per Yard. 


Ceiling-Joyſts, or Beams. 


1. What.) See Ceiling. N. 1. 

2. Of Meaſuring.] The Work 
of putting up Ceſlin g- joyſts is 
y the Square ; and 
therefore Jo length in Feet 
being multi tiphy'd by the breadth 
in Feet, and two Places of Fi- 
res bein cut off on 
ight- hand, - what remains to 


the Left hand is Squares, A- 
what js cut-off is odd Feet, of 
which 25 make-a Quarter, 50,, 


1 as 75 three quarters of 
"Price. 4 Purting up up . 


"Le joyſts is wort 
5 5. (ſome. Workmen tell 50 


they have n 
Ciel. | 
1. What] They are the low- 


eſt Rooms in a Houſe, the 


Ceilings of which lie level 
with t e Surface ofthe Ground, 


on Which the Houſe Nands, or 


at leaſt bur very little bigher. 

2. Situation] Sir ii. 
ton E. They ought (unleſs 
the whole Houſe be Cellar'd) 
to be ſituated on the Nerth. 
ide of the Houſe, as 7 
L cool and freſh Air. 


Yard, and with | 


the | Scrolls, or Capitals, or ſu 


amg 


ny dug by mp 
Yard, contaiging 27 | 
Feet; and therefore 2 

Breadth, and Depth in Feet, 
being all multiply d together, 
and the Produ P44 by . 
27, the Quotient will ge the- 
Content in ſolid Yards, + * 


. 
» 4.4 
G . * n _ ., 


Cement. 


dans A — aint, . 
a i , cleay 
or binding Kortare 4 ! 
2. To make.) There are 
Sorts of Cement, which ſome 
Bricklayers uſe in cementing 
of Bricks for ſome kind of 
Mouldings, or in cementing 
a Block 2 Bricks (as they 
call jt) for the carving ; 


like, Oc. One is called cold C- 
ment, the other bot Cement ; 
becauſe the former is — 4 | 
and uſed without Fire, but 
the latter is both made and 
uſed 5 Fire. The cold Ce. 

co eel ue a Secret, 
is known 15 to few Bricklay- 
2 bell berg ako 
mon. ere | 
to make them both. 


To make the Col Conti. | 


Take half a Pound of old 
Cheſhire: cheeſe, pare off the 
Rhind, and throw it away ; 
cut or grate the Cheeſe yery 
ſmall, and put it into a Pr 
put to it about a pint of Cows- 
milk, let it ſtand all Night, 
the next 527755 get £0 
Whites of ta cx 1 
take half a Pound o 1 — 
unſlack d or Guck img that 


4 wn hl They "aps 


5m 


1 
1 - 
3 TIE 
_ * 
. 


» 


* 44 
— —” 
; CH 
163. * 
* 


to à Tray or Bowl of Wood. 


1. Y/Vhat.) In a Building, all 


| 2 1 "a 
1 Ponger in « Mortar, then ſiſt : er 
1 it through a fine Hair. ſive, ins} + © © Chambers, 


| 
| 


* or into an Earthen-diſh, to 

5 which” put *he "Cheeſe and] thoſe Rooms are called Cham- 
. Milk, and ſtir them well to- | bers, xhat are ſituated between 
89 they with a Trowel, or ſuch | the lo wermoſt (excepting 


will be of a white Colour; 


© Take one Pound of Rozin, 


Brick-duft, half an Ounce of 


«all togerher in a Pipkin, or 
other Veſſel, about à quarter 
of an Hour, ſtirring it all the 


ike thing, breaking the Knots! 
of Cheeſe, if there be any, then 


-add the Whites of the Eggs, 
7 4 * all well rogther, 
To uſe it. his Cement 


bur if you would have it of the 
Colour of the Brick, put into | 
it either ſome very fine Brick- 
duſt, or Almegram, not too 
_—_ but only juſt to colour 


To make the Hot Cement. 

a quarter of a 4 of Bees« 
þ 3p half * of fine 
Chalk.duft, or powder of Chalk ; 


fift both the Brick-duſt and 
Chalk-duſt through a fine 


Hair-ſieve, (you may beat the 
Brick; and the Chalk in a 


Mortar, before you ſift it) boil 


while with an Iron or a piece 


lars) and the "ph 
Rooms. So that an 
Houſes there are two, ia 
three, or more Stones 
Chambers, | | $4. 

2+ Situation. Sir Henry Vt. 
con tells us, That the principal 
Chambers of Delight (in a 


Houſt t to be ſituated 
— A 


3. Prepertimt.] The len 
of a well- | 
ing-Ch ought to be 

read 


breadrh, and half che b 
of the fame, or ſomewhat leſs; 
bur ought never to exceed chat 
length z for the height, chres 
quarters of bo ch will bs 
a convenient - * 
In the Jonick Capital is that 
part which is under the Alacus, 
and lies „ the Echinus, 
or Eggs, Which has its Centers, 


or Turnings on every ſide, to 
make the Volutes. | 


off 


| 

2 of Lib, or ſuch like ; then 2 | 

Id "take it off, and let it ſtand 4 Chapter. 

he "or 3 Minures, and it is fit for | | 
* LOTS | Tn Architeurg, ſignifies the 
ry We, That the Bricks that Top, or Head of a Pillar, . 
*) are to be cemented with this * +4) 

ia d of Cement, muſt be made}  Chauncel, | 
ke, : by the Fire before you Af 
he ſpread the Cement on them, | Vulgarly the moſt 
en und then rubthem too and fro, [ſacred part of à Temple, or 


ſo called from the 
2 3 
us d to ſeperate t 

HA Fat 


ſt Zone upon another, as Joyners Church, 
ar "do, when they glew two Cancelli, 
© Pods together, | | aticicatly 


a3 
+% 14. 
- * 


„ * 


m— yy 


9 


Pare from the ref of 


Church. The Greeks call it 


Chimneys. 
428. he.] A Chimney is a 
Particular part of a Houle, de. 
; fe for the Conveniency of 

weing, with a Tube, or 
Tunnel to convey away 
Smoak. 


2. Of Meaſuring. ] Tho' Brick- 
> making of Chim- 
neys, do commonly agree by 
the Hearth ; yer they ſome- 
times alſo work by the Rad, as 
nin other Brich work ; and 
then their Meth of taking 
their Dimenſions, is thus: 

If the Chimney ſtand ſing- 
ly, and alone, not leaning A 
gainſt, or being in a Wall, 
and;it be wrought upright over 
the Mantle-tree to the next 
Floor ; they gird it-about the 
Breſt for the Length, and take 
the Heighth af the Story for 
the Breadth, and the Thickneſs 
of the Jambs for the Thick» 
* But if the, Chimney 

nd againſt (or M7 Wall, 
which is before meatur'd with 
the reſt of the Building ; then 
the Breadth of the Breſt, or 
Front, - together with *the 
Depth of the two Jambs, is the 

Length, the Heighth of the 
tory, the Brea and the 
bickneſs of the Jambs the 
Thickneſs, But if the Chim- 
ney ſtand in'an Angle of a 


T 


che Len 


the | folding 


the| that part 


the Ty 


for the Breadch, and take 
eth of the Shaft for 
the Length ; and they:com- 
monly reckon the Thickneſs 
of both Sides for the Thick 
neſs, in Conſideration, of the 
Widrhs, Pargeting, and Saß, 


Note, Here is nothing to be 
deducted for the Vacancy be- 
ewixt the Hearth and the 
Mantle tree, becauſe of the 
Widths and the Thickning for 
the next Hearth above. | 

The Dimenſions being thus 
taken in Feet, the Work is 
thus meaſur'd : Mylciply each 
338 Length his 

readth, and that Product by 
ics Thickneſs in Half-bricks, 
(i.e. by 2, for 1 Brick thick 
by 3, 


1 + Brick thick, and 
by | 
GT Add theſe Products into 
one Sum. which divide by 3. 
and the Qugtient will give the 
Content of the whole Chim» 
ney in Feet, and the Standurd. 
thickneſs of a Brick half. - 
Then divide this tin 
Feet, by 272 4, and the Quo» 
tient will be the Content in 
Rods, But, becayſe dis diſh» 
cult to divide by 2727, Jou 
may do us. — Add te 57 4 
phers to the Right hand of the 
Content in Feet, and then di- 
vide it by 27225, and the Quo- 
tient will be the Content in 
Rods, as before. And, every 
roo of the. Remainder, is one 
Foot of Work, Or 6807, of 
the Remainder, is; of a Rod, 


Jun, and have no Jambs ; 
then the Breadth of the Breſt 
is the Breadth, the Heighth of 
| „ the b, and the 
Thickneſs e Thickneſs 
Then for the Shaft, (which is 


146i3, is + a Rod, and 204 g 
is} of a Rod. =” ea 
* Pond 


8 


for two Bricks thick, 


" — 


— 1 — - 
* - 


© & , Wy Wy - * -# hd << dd 1 wa | 
4 . - F 
- 


6. Th prevent Smeaking ] Mr. 


- Chimney, one flopeing up- 
enn 


3 2— * 


1 Price. ] Mri-Loybourn ſays, j commonly. built in Loudon, and + 
That Chi are ſometimes about Tundridge-wolle, for about ; 
meatur'd, and paid for by the} 15.5. per Hearth : But ſome- 
Rod, like other Brick. work : Workmen in Suez tell me, 
And ſometimes, ſays he, they | they have 20 , and Hmetimes 
are paid for by the Fire.hearth, | 25 f. per Hearth for building | 
at ſo much the Fire- hearth; of em. | 8 
which fays he is various, from 4. Rules about Timbers "tans - 
20, cc ge 7. the Hearth And] n.] 1. Let no Timber be 
Mr. Wing ſays, That Build-| within 12 Inches of the vows © 
ing of Chimneys for ordinary ſide of the Chimney-jambs. © 
Buildings, wich Architrave 2. bet all Joyſts on the back of 
- Frieze, and Corniſh, is worth, | any Chimney be laid with a 
from 155. to g0 . per Hearth, Trimmer, at 6 Inches diſtance 
according to their heighth, from the Back. 3. Let no 
and ſubſtance ; and without| Timber be laid within the 
Architraye, and Frieze, from Tunnel of any Chimney. | 
10, to 20. Bur in great x5. Proportions] Palladio lays 4 
Buildings, ſays he, (I ſuppoſe down the following Proporti- 
he means in his Country of ons, for the.. breadths, and 
Rurland,) they are uſually done depths of Chimneys, (on the 
by the Foot, vi. at about 6 4. in ſide) and for their 
ger Foot, I know they are ſ to the Mantle · tree. , 


Chimneys in | Broadth. 1 " Depths | 


| Halls, 6, 7, or 8 Foot 4 4, or 5 Foot|2 x, or 3 Foor 


47 or 4 + Foot 2, or 27 Foot 


—̃ 


—— 
— — — 


ad * 14 


21,7 e $47, or j Foot 4, or 45 90 [2 or 2 FF 


' Nevertbeleſs,in theſe Points, | Pipes (in the fame Poſition) 


= 
5 LCC. 
ws 


the Workman ought rather to] on each fide of the Chimney. 
be guided by the Modern Fa- | Through theſe Holes, or Pipes, 


_ thions, than by the words of ſays he, the Sinoak will eaſil 


chis/ancient Architect. paſs out of any Tunnel, whi 

2 way ſoever the Wind blows. 
Later (in bis Solace,) adviigthI cannot tell how this may take 
to leave two Holes (one ov effect » but to me it ſeems but 
another) on each fide of the a Fancy. I think Philippe de 
Forme Advice is better, who 
ratz ba to provide a hollow 


als. ball of a ceaſopable Ca- 


watds, and the ot OWN» 


J I 


. | 
£4 


: 


— +4 3 "I 0 


ter made with a ſhort"Noſe to 
skrew-off, when tis filled with 
Water; and then the Hole ar 


dd be bigger than that at t 
mall * vt a r 
This Ball being fill'd with Wa- 
ter, is to be placed (with the 
Hole ppwards) upon an Iron- 
wire, 
Chimney a little about the 
Mantle- tree, at the ordinary 
heighth of the greateſt Heat, 
or Flames; 4 
ter is hot, it will he rarify'd, 
and break out of the Hole in 
a windy Vapour z which will 
force up the Smoak, that other- 
wiſe might linger in the Tun- 
- nel by the way, and otentimes 
revert. It were good to have 
two of theſe Balls, one of 
them may ſupply the place of 
- the other, when tis exhauſt- 
ed; or for a need, blow the 

ire in the mean time. 

1 have ſeen on the top 
— — 3 Fs 
or Weather · coch me call it 
a man 2 
is Gver'd with Plates of Tin; 
ſo that which way ſoever the 


4 


down the Smoak in the Chim 
ney , bur it always comes our 
| Free, and undiſturb'd. I have 
known this laſt Contrivance 
- help Chimneys, that before 
Smoak'd very much. But I 
believe the ingenious Carpen» 


the end of this Noſe needs not 


| . 3 

2 * : PR * — . A 
[| * pacity, Wich a little Hole on and convenient mp nd 
i one for the R on of che Wings, and Breſt of the 
i Water. [I think it were be- . Be i} 


5 Me 
1. Pha:.] Theſe are Hooks 
of Steel or Braſs, pur into rhe 
ambs of the Chii in 
each Jamb, one for the handle 
of the Fire · pan, and Tongs te 


ſhall tra verſe the] reſt in. 


2. Price.] The Steel hobks 
are commonly about 15. the 
pair, and the Braſs ones, about 
2 f. the pair in Lenden; for ſo 
I haye there bought em. 


8 Chimmney-jambs. 


The ſides of a Chimaey, 
commonly coming out Perpen- 
dicularly (tho' ſometimes Cir- 
cularly) from the Back ; on 
the Extremities of which the 
Mantle tree reſteth. Alſo, ſee 
Cornersſtone. * 

jars 15 


chi; pi, 
. bar.] Certain Mould 
ings of Wood, or Stone, Rand- 


i 
q - 


ambs, and coming over the 
Mantle-tree.' Rs 
2. Price. } Chimney piece of 
Free-flone, wrought plain, re 
worth 10 7. but there may 
be ſuch Mouldings wrought in 
'em, as with their Coyes, und 
other Members,” may be worth 
29, 30, Or 40 f. 4 piece. Chit. 
piece: if Egyptian, or | Black 


Wind be, it can never molar on the fore. ſide of the 


ter, and Brie layer might pre. 
vent the Smoaking of any 

\ Chimney, by a due Situation of 
the Doors of the Room, and 
un apt falling back of the Back, 


S * 


* A *% 


* live 


| Liver«colour d.marble, 


cak'd-marble, or Rant 
= 


3%] b- 


LH 
» 


A 


v5 


1ng 
_ neſs ofthe Stuff, and Curiok. 


EIT EE 


makes the uppermoſt Member, 


"Convex part has the greateſt 


rive it from Sinus; 


| — in baving its Projeure 


Id 
ad- 
the 
the 
2 
are 
” 
nd 
rth 
im. 
ach 
he 
(of 


= | / * 
Ts C _ 


| J. pi . Chin 
dal, Are alſo of different Pri- 


69,88 19, 12, or 147. to 207. 
a pie more or leſs, accord 


w-their largeneſs, good - 


\ From the Greek mation, A 
Wave, is what in cr" we 


"fize) 12, or 
pieces of] 


oy i the: Workmanſhip. | 1 « Liſt or Fillet a: chaifag 
J. Painting They are com | or Bottom of à Columm 
monly patared by the Piece, at | at rhe Top is ſometimes 
_abour'# 3. 2 piece, more or leſs, | Colier, and ſometimes Amulus. 
ng to the neſs of}* - - V7 Vik 
che Work, and largeneſs off cum. 
. the Chimney- pieces. | IS: 
FINS. oy A Term in Architecture, 
ſignifying the Drapery' or Le» 
Chaptrels, vage © * 2 upon the 
See Arches. Nis. 75 5 3 5 8 
x | | Cimeliark, . 4 
Cima, or Cimaiſe. | In Archite®ure is « Veltry, 


ments, and other rich Thi 
belonging to the Church 


call Ogee, Ogive, and ſometimes] kept 


barely O. - C. IS is a Maulding 
waved on its Contour, Con 
cave at the Top, and Convex 
at the Bottom, and which 


and as it were the C/me or Top 
of large Cornices. Of theſe 
there ate two kinds; in the 
one, chat part which has the 
greateſt Prejecture in Concave, 


upright Ogee ; in the other, the 


. Projefiure ; and this is call'd the 
Reel, or inverted Ogee. Some 
write the word Simaiſe, and de- 
t noſed; 
but that 
Beauty of this Member con- 


and is term'd Deucine, or an 


Etymology is falſe, the] al 


"7 
| +4: 4 oe * 


* 
* 


1. bat.] They are Veſſels, 
made to ſerde as Receptacles 
for Rain, r e 
the r « Family. 

2. T JJ] If you Won 
'to make your Ciſterns er 
your Houſe as a Cellar, which 
is the "beſt way to preferve 
your Water fos culinary Uſes; 
then you may lay your Brick 
or. Stone with Terrace, and it 
will keep Water very well. Or 
you may make a Cement, ro 
joyn your Brick or Stone with- 

, with a Co tion 
of ſlacked ſifted Lime, and Lin- 
ſeed Oyl, rempered together 


1 s 


to its Height. 


, | 
py 
F 


— 
27 - 
* 0 
- 


. ow or Cotton: l. 


A 
@ * 


- 

a 
C 

* 


Ciſbernt. a W 


s 


. 4 4 , " — bd thy W * 
wil N — — — = — 4 * 

| Bed of they lay * of one Brick 

on chat lay | about half wa over the end of 


u the Floor; then another, and 
the Wall round about, meet within 


ram 
1 2 " faſt * Arch. They 
"rife the Wall that (where the Fire is 8 
niſh d, "wil Il be 'a | about 2 4 Foot Wide, 
E — Clay, walled with - 3 Foot wal and hs 425 be- 
= with Brick, and being in a|gin'to over, Wien they 
5 the Brick will keep the Þ for ricks in height 3 
Clay moiſt ; (altho' empty of Hoes with a bounding Bric 

Water that it will never crack. on the” Top, will cloſe up ches 

This ({ays Mr. Worlidge)I have Arch. But after they have be- 

known to hold Water N gun, make the Place to receive 

ly well, in a — mag wo tho to the Fuel (before it is cloſed 

8 not in a us in a at he to 2 fill ir almoſt full 
S Garden or 2 Place, may with W, 8 * that lay 

ſuch a Ciſtern be made in the] Sea - coal; ing over⸗ 
Earth, and cover d over; the ſpan'd like an Arch, — | 

Rain-water being convey'd[Surface they ſtrew Sea-coal, 

© thereto, by declining Channels and then they lay another 

L 2 to It. ſo, in, or] Courſe of Bricks the other way; 
ouſes, may the Water] laying them at a little diſtance 


that falls from them be another, and ſtrew. 


| 
1 
4 
I 
t 
4 


"= ducted thereto, ing Sea-coal upon them: And 
9 3 thus they continue, lay ing one 
clamp. Courſe one way, and the other 


another (and ſtrew ing Sea · coal 


1. What A Clamp i isa kind betwixt Courſe) not 5 
of Kiln * above Ground come 0 10 Foot hi +4 
of Bricks un for the cor ding as the Clamp Js — 1 
| ing of Bricks. for bigneſs: This done, 
0 + Hew made, 0nd hep Brick they re the Wood, and that 
are burnt in is] A 6 — — the Coal; e 
experi orkman, that all burnt out, the w 

hes made and burnt many "Bricks i is = 
Tier they balls hoe Chumpzl — Cltepraitle, *. Oe 

t the ir amps vp” * 9 

much afcer the Method hr | 2 
the Arches are built in Kilns, See Nails. N. 3. 

cb wid breadth, for the| cup nal, 

Sac 11 ; | C 

Fire to aſcend by; but with 5 ip g 
this difference, that inſtead of See Nails. N. TY 
Arching they traſ5-over, or i” 64 


dees x they phraſo it, 4.e. E * 
Y A, Fas 


+ 2 hiſt 
&+ 
— where Friary s Fab 


Nuns live retir'd from 
World." Alſo a long place 


re fe with a Floor, or — 30 


NY. — Architrave. 


ive of Cloſers in moſt 
much uſed 


(32 75 ale) is one great 


| 


ewixt two principal mn, 


& = OY 
— — * 
— — — ę —— 


_Y — 


2 
o 4 
. 
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"Column is different in the dif- 


— 


— 


pos d of 4 Baſe, a Fuft or Shaft, 


(in the largeſt Senſe) conſiſts 


». 


4 


— 


bo — - 
* 
* 


— 


1. What ] A Column is a; 
kind of round Pillar, com- 
and a Capital, and ſerves to 
the Entablement. The 


ferent Orders, . being capable 
of a great number of Variati- 
ons, with regard to to its Mat. 
ter, its Conſtruction, Form, 
Diſpoſition and Uſe, The 
Word comes from the Latin 
Columns, which Pitruyius tells 

was form'd from Columen, a 
Prop or 


e 2. of ſeven princiz Parts, vis - 
1 Column, . | Pedeſtal, Baſe, f 


y, Capital, 
Architrave, Frieze, and -Cor- 
nice; each of which ſhall” be 
handled in their 
of the A 3 
3. Kind.] Archite tts reckon 
e 
umns, vis, Tu ic 
Jonick, Corinthian, und Ro- 
man Compoſite, or Co 
Order. ſhall 
ſomething to each of theſe, in 
their Order. 


4. Tuſcan] The whole heighth 


of each principal Part thereof, 


2. gare Column 


: 
89 * 


* 
. — & 
, . 44 
f * 


according to ral Authors, 
is, as in, the following Table. 


——— 


- 
i bis 
= 


. 
2s 
. bs : LY 
YZ -% 
= +4 
— — — 3 
, : L a meg , 43 


proper Places 


( here } ax 


of this Columa, and heighth 


At wh od a. TYM A Doo © ic 


0 
b 


— — 
F 


G O. 


nr |Cornij 
: 1 Ml * FAVE. 143 
2 — — nE Mo. M3.1Mo. Mi Mo Mi o Mi 


10 | 3010 03jo ye 


25 5 zoÞ 35k 


"EY 


zo 


wink oþ a 


\Nite; 1 629 Thar i in this, ad 
che four following Tables of 
the heighths of Columns, = 
their Parts; I have taken 
to reduce all my Author's Di. 
menſions to Moduler and Mi. 
nut er; reckoning a Module the 
Diameter of the Body of the 
Column, juſt above the Baſe z|t 
and a Minute the Goth part © 


Jo rm We x 


ES X 


Aa Module” (2 That 8 
height of the Body of a Co- 
lumn, is reckon'd from the 
e 
under t 
DI 
of this Column, and 
heighth of each principal part 
thereof, according to 
uthors, is as in this Table, 


Mo. Mi 


—— Mo. Mi. fe. Free. 


— oo 1} % 


2 EE]. dis 1 


I'S 


of this Column, and 
heighth of each TEE part 


# 


6 Inick.] The whole keight 7 according to ſeveral 


Table. 


Authors, is as in 


— 
3 l 
3 


22 
4 | " 
* 


JThe whole heighth | 


9 - 4 
. * \ 
G 
* 


. 


- 
. 
* * 
4 * 


- — — — — 
U e 


S \ — n 


ED "I 7 


Ta: 


th 


6. 5 ES thereof, according to ſeveral 
of this Column,* and the Authors, i is as in this ; Table, 


. heighth of each Frier part 


vel LS Fe Frieze, 5 


A 


neat 427 2 30 | 
— —— — - a 
8. Derek) e eee hei en of 108 
or he whole heighth theres. 3 to ſeveral 
of this Column, and the 


e l 2 he 2 * 1 


FIT Mi. Mo Mi 


* N 
2 N * 
9 "> 4 
m g 


L % e Mi Mo Mi. 
| SL 306 11s e 


ar part 
Authors, is as in this Table. 


2 2082 


1 32 


to Rooms of Office, and of 


— _— 


4 


rinthian 
(compound 


ſmaller at the Top, juſt under 


of Diminiſbing.] Columns 
95 Order be 


of every ſo is to be of an Lo; 

re which Philende - | 

tlie _—_ leſs than the lower; | ſcribes, (by his 

which diminiſhing, muſt be] menſuri * 
more or leſs. to the imi 1 

Proportion of their Heighths ; | ti uanti | 

and isto begin from one third 

part of the whole Shaft up- Wa 

Tuſcan — 
Dorick 1 * 
That the /Iofck Column, be #4 Fpart 


Ch 


? 


above the Baſe, i. e. the Diameter 


% 
« 


Tuſcan 
/ Dorick 
the Top, of the Ionick 
Corinthian 
the; Diameter of the Column below. 
Colours. Compartment, 


The principal Colours us'd 

nring of Houſes, &c, 

ſhall be treated of in their pro- 
per Places. 


Compoſite Order. 
See Column-and' Order, 
Compartition. 


By this Term, Architect 


underſtand. a graceful and 
Diftyihution of — I 
Ground-plot of an Edifice, ins 


Reception, or Entertainment. 


ls SEG, to pare 
r Square (for an Inſcripti 
or ſomꝭ other Device) —_—_ 
out in ſome ornamental Part 
of a Building. 

Concamerate. 


To make an Archel - Roof; 
as in Vaults, Cc. to Arch over. 


Conclave, 


In ArchiteFure, is a Cloſer, 


or Inner. Chamber. 
1 Cena uc. 


. * 
. 


: Sewers, or Gutters, to con 
vey. away the Suillage of a 
Houſe. | in theſe (ſays Sir 
Henry Wottew) Art ſhould imi- 
tate Nature, in ſeparating 
thoſe ignoble Conveyances 
from Sight; and (where 
there wants a running Water.) 


Contignatien. bs 
A Story in Buildings In 
Latin, Contignatio ſignifies the 


Contramure. 


In architelture. is an Out 
wall, built about the Wall of 


ſhould place them in the moſt| a City. * 


remote, and loweſt part of the 
Foundation, with ſeeret Vents 

ſſing up through the Walls, 
like a Tunnel) to the wide 
Air; which all /:alian Artifts 
commend for the Diſcharge of 
noĩſome Vapours ; tho' elſe- 
where, to my Knowledge, 
little practiſed, 


| Conges, 
In Architecture are the Rings, 
or Terrils, heretofore us d in 


Copeing of Walls 


1. Y/hat.] The Copeing of 
a Wall is the Top, or Cover 
of it, made ſloping to carry off 
the Wet. 

2. Price] I have known 


Brick. walls (of 1 + Brick thick) 
+ | coped with Stone, for- 4 4 per 


Foot, lineal, (or running) 
Meaſure ; the Workman draw- 


ing the Stones into this Price. 


the Extremities of Wooden» 
Pillars, to keep them from 
ſplitting, afrerwards imitated 
in Stone-work. 


5 Conſole. . 
From the French Conſolider, 


to cloſe up is an Ornament 
cut =” the Key of an Arch, 
which has a Projecture or 
Jetting, and on Occaſion ſerves 
to ſupport little Corniceg, 
Figures, Buſts, and Vaſes, 


Centour, 


The Out-line of any Mem- 
ber in Architecture; as that of 


3. Drawing of Stones, for-! I 
have known 1d. per Foot given 
for drawing the Stones for 
Copeing of Walls. 


 Corbeilles., © 
From the Latin Corbis (a 


Work in the Form of a Basket 
full of. Flowers or Fruits, 
ſerving in Architecture to 
finiſh ſome Ornament. 


| | Corbel, 
A ſhort piece of Timber 


laid into a 
ſticking our ſome 6 or 8 Inches, 
more or leſs, according as the 
Occaſion requires: The un- 


a Baſe, a Cirnict, or the . der- ſige of the End ſo ſticking 


2 French Word. See Profile, 


* 


out, is ſometimes cut into the 
| Form 


laying of Rafters together. © , 


Basket) is a Piece of carv'd ' 


all, with its End 


> © mo rn Of hom >. mer ee... . 


- 


"A : Co 
Form of a Boultin; ſometimes 
of an O-G, ſometimes of a4 
Face, and ſometimes of other 


ronis, a Crowning, and makes 
the third and oft Mem- 
ber of the Entablement, which 
is different in the ſeveral Or» 
ders The Word Cornice, how. 
ever, is applied to — — 
| minent jetti e 
beams; but then they are com- I that 3 2 wn 
; monly placed a Foot or twoſ thus we ſay the Cornice of a 
below the Beam, and a piece|pegeſtal and the like. Cornices 
of Timber ſtands upright] are alſo placed on the Top of 
(cloſe by the Wall) from the] Wainſcot, and under 
Corbel to the Beam. Eaves of Houſes, &s. 

10 4 | 2. Kinds.) There areas many 

Cor bels. 


x wow of 1 —.— as * — 
1 | „ vi 
Holes left in the Walls of 2 
ancient Churches, G. for an, and Compoſite; to which 


the middle of Semi girders of a 
Plat- form, and ſometimes un- 
der the Ends of the Camber. 


can, Dorick, Ionick, Corinthi - 


Images to ſtand in. may be added, Plain, Canta- 
| ths $47 liver, Modilion, and . 
Corintbian Order. Cornices z Of all which I 

treat in their Order. * 
See Golumn and Order. 3. Tuſcan.) According to 
| Vitruvius, the whole Heighth 
0 Corner-tiles.' of the Tuſcan cornice is + a 

| Module; which Heighth bei 

See Tiles N. V. divided into four grand Di 
| fions, the uppermoſt of them 
Corner. ſtones, goes to the Brwltin, and Fills 


under it; and this Diviſion 
being ſub-divided into four 
Parts, three of them go to the 
Boul:rin, and one to the Filer. 
The ewo next grand Diviſions 
o to the Corons, or Crown, 
which is flat and plain) and che 
lowermoſt grand Diviſion goes 
to the Cimatium ; which being 
ain divided into three parts, 
the uppermoſt of them goes to 


1. hat.] Are two Stones, 
{commonly of Rigate, or Fire. 
ſtone) of which there ſtands 
one in each Jamb of a Chim. 
ney Their Faces are hollow 
in the Breadth, being a certain 
Sweep of a Circle. The Breadth 
of each Stone is equal to the 
Breadth of the Jamb ; and 
their Heighth reaches from the 
Hearth to the Mantle-tree-' | the Fillet, and the other two 

2. Price.) I have bought of to the Cimsor O-G. The Pros 
theſe Stones in Londen for 20 « jecture of the whole Cornice, 
per Pair. (as alſo A OT =_— | 
2 | 2 - 


— 


— - 


of,) he makes to be equal to its 
Hoighth ; and the under - ſide 
of ;. orona he divides into 
1m Parts, whereof he gives 
2 tn the Fillet, and 1 to the 
Demticle, and fo alternately ; 
for tis fitting (ſay he) to have 
us deep as they are large. 
cording to Scammozzi, the 
whole Heighth of this Cornice 
is 39 Minutes, and the Heighth 
of each particular Member 
thereof (beginning at the top, 
and deſcending orderly), is as 
follows ; The upper Liſt, or 
Plint of the Corn ik, 3 m. the 
Supercilium, Lift, Tinea, or 
Eye-brow 1 + m. the upper 
Cima, or O«*G, 8 m. the Li, 
under it 1: m. the Cerena or 
Crown m. 
the Scims, O. 6 m. 
(here's 1 efr betwixt, for 
the Depth of the Dentils) the 
Supercilium, or Liſt, 13 m. the 
Cimatinm or little O. 5 m. 
the Lift 2 m 
- Palladio makes the whole 
Heighth of this Cornice 44 m 
whereof the Liſ at the Top is 
3 + m. the Scima Resta 16 m. 
the Lift under him £ m the 
Corona 10 m. the Boultin'g m 
the Lit x m and the Cavetto, 
or Hollow 5 + m | 
4. Derick] Vitruvius makes 
two different Faſhions of Do- 
rick Cornices ; the whole 
Heighth of one of em is + a 
le, which divided into 
two grand Diviſions, one of 
them (viz the upper One) 
15 again divided into 8 Parts, 
of which 1 part goes to the 
Lit at the top, and the other 57 
to theo G The other grand Di- 
viſion is ſubdividedinto 4 parts, 


lowermoſt parts to the 2 
Cimatiums, and the 2 middle 
Parts go to the corona, the Lift 
of each of thoſe Cimaium is + 
of the whole Cimatium. The 
whole Heighth of the other 
faſhion'd Cornice is 40 m. 
which divided into 9 Parts, 2 
ſhall go to the 2 Facis's, oy 
the us, or Boultin abov 
em, 2 to the Medilions above 
that, 2 to the Crown, and 2 c 
the Cima, or O-G at the top. 
The Modilions, as alſo the Crown 
being divided, each into 3 
Parts, one of 'em ſhall go 8 
their reſpective Cimatium s. 
which their Lifs are each + of 
of the whole. | 
According to Scamozzi, the 
whole Heighth of this Cornice 
is 42 m. whereof the Lift at the 
Top is 2 m. the great 0-G /m. 
the LiF i m. the little O-G 3 
m. the Coronal 8 m. the Li t 
m. the Caſement 2 m. the Bouk. 
tin 5 m. the Lift 1 m. the Square 
7 m. the Li# x m. and the 
Boultin 4 m. 6 
Pallad io, in his verbal De- 
ſcription of this Cornice, 
the whole Heighth of it to 
be 35 m but in his Figure tis 
but 33 4 m. of which the Lif 
at the Top is 2 2 m. the Scima 
EY 6 + m. the 'Lif 
m. the Scima Reverſs 3 m. 
the Corona 8 m. the APE 
Boultin 6 m. the Lift 1 m. and 
the Caſement at the bottom 5 m. 
| $5 Jouick.)} The whole heighth 
of this Cornice, accbrding to 
Vitruuiur, is about 52 + m. 
He deſcribes two, faſhion'd 
Cornices in this Order; in 
one of them he divides the 
whole Heighth into 1x parts, 


of which the uppermoſt, and] 


the two uppermoſt of which 
ö 80 
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go to the Cimatiwm, and the 
Bowltin under it; and this 
Space bein I into 
6 2 of them go to the 

et of the Cimarivy, 3 to the 
0, and 1 to the n. The 
next two grand Diviſions go 


to the Corms. The next 3 


grand Diviſions go to the Car- 
rouſer, and the C/matium pver 
'em ; and this Space being di- 


vided into 5 Parts, i of em 


makes the Cimatirm, of which 
the Fillit is + of the whole, 
Then 1 4 of the next grand 
Diviſion goes to the Rowitin, 
and Fillet over it, of which the 
Fillet is 4 part of the whole. 
. 1 + of the next grand 

viſioh goes to the Caſement, 
and Fillet over it, of which the 
Fillet is 4 of the whole. And 
the laſt grand Diviſion goes to 
the Cimatiom, of which the 
Fillet is f part of the whole 
In the other faſhion'd Cornice, 
he divides the whole Heighth 
into 6 Parts, the uppermoſt 
of which goes tothe O G, where» 
of irs Fillet is 2 part, the next 


grand Diviſion being ſub-di- 


videdinto 3 parts, theuppermoſt 
of em goes to the Cimatium, 
(of. which its Fillet is ] part,) 
and the other two to the Corena 
The next two grand Diviſions 
are ſab-divided into 5 Parts, 
the uppermoſt of which goes 
to the Cimatum (of which its 
Fillet is + part) and the other 

to the ouſes. The next 
. Divifion being ſub- di · 
vided into 4 Parts, 3 of them 
go the Beultin, and 1 to the 
Fillet under it. And the laſt 
grand Diviſion being ſub-di. 
vided into 4 parts, 3 of em go 
to the Caſemen:, and ito the Cima. 
| | ; 


tium, of which its Filler is 4 

Scanmniezzi make the w 

Heigtith of this Cornice 42 m. 
whereof the Lift at the Top s 
m the ScinaRefis 5 m the 
Lift 1 m. the Scims Reverſs 24 
m the Cen G + m. the Sei. 


- | 
heighth of this Cornice 46 
m whereof the L!# at the tc 
is 2 $ m. the Sims Recta 7 2 
the Liff 1 m. the Sims Rev 
verſa 3 m the Corea 8 m, the 
Scirhs Refla over the Modilions 
3 +m. the Modilions 5 q m the 
Lift t m; the Owls, or Boaltin 
6 m. the L 1+ m. aid the 
Cavetto, or Hollow 5 m. 

6. Corinibim] The whole 
Heighth of this Cornice, ac 
cor ing ro Yitraviur, is about 
Module He deſcribes two 
different fiſhion'd Cornices 
this Order ; in one of whi 
he 1 the bats — — 
into 5 Parts, t permoſt 
which goes to ax 0G, of 
which its F/Net is 4 part. Then 
1 of the next grand Diviſions 
goes to the Crema and Cianat ium 
over it, of which ſpace the 
Cimatium is + part, and irs File 
let q of that. Then 1 + of the 
next grand Diviſions to 
the Modilions, and C 
over them. of which _ the 
Cimatium is part. And the 
laſt grand Diviſion goes to 
Buultin, and Fillets over ind 
under it; and this being di. 
vided into 3 s, the lower- 
| moſt goes to the Filler, and the 


um 


other two being again divided 


into 6 parts, 5 of them go to 
13 the 
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the Boultin, and the other to the | 5 2 the Liſt 1 m. and O. 
Hllet over it; in the other 41 m. * 
faſhion'd Cornice, he divides 7. Rowan Compeſtta, or Com. 
the whole Heighth into g parts, | pound.] The whole Height of 
of which the two uppermoſt | this Cornice, according ta 
being divided into 4 parts, 3 Pitruuius, is equal to the Dia- 
of em go to the 0 G, (whoſe | meter of the Column above, 
Fillet is 4 of the whole) and | which is about 524 m He de- 
the other to the Cimatium over | ſcribes two different faſhion'd 
the Corona, (whoſe. Filler is 3 Corgices in this Order; one 
of the whole.) The next two| of which he divides into 2 
d Diviſions go to the Ce- Parts, the uppermoſt of which 
rona. The next two grand Di» | goes to the O- G, (whoſe Fillet 
viſions go to the Modilions, and | is + of the whole,) and the 
the Cimatium over em, of this | dermoſt to the Corona an 
ſpace goes to the Cimarium, | Cimatium over it; and this 
(whoſe Fillet is + of the whole | Space being divided into 4 
Cimatium) and the reſt to the » 3 of them go to the 
Modilions, The next two grand | Corona, and one to the Cima; 
Diviſions go to the Boeultin, tium, whoſe Fillet is + of the 
and Fillet over and under it, whole Cimatum. 1 
which Fillets are each ; of the Scamwmozzi makes the whole 
whole. And the laſt grand] Heighth of this Cornice 4$ m. 
Diviſion goes to the Cims at | and Palladio 45 m. but for the 
the foot of the Cornice Heighth of each particular 
According to Scammozxi, the | Member, they leave us v 
whole Heighth of this Cornice] much in the dark; for accord. 
is 46 3 m. whereof the Liſſ of| ing to either of them the Sum 
the Soima Recta is 2 m. the Sci-| of the Particulars will never 
ma Refia 6% m. the Li# of the | make the whole Heighth ; and 
Scima Reverſa 1 m. the Scima| beſides, Palladis ſets down no 
Reverſa 3 4 m. the Half. rumd | Dimenſions to ſeveral of the 
3 + m. the Corona 7 3 m the | Members of this Cornice. So 
Cimatium 3 + m. the Modilions | that I think, 4 Man is but little 
8 + m. the Lif# 1 m. the Boul. | che wiſer for what any of theſe 
tin 3 m. the LiF im and the | Authors ſay of this Cornice. 
Scimas m. W | 8. cantaliver.] Workmen tell 
The whole Heighth of this me, that thoſe are call'd 
Cornice, according to Palladio, | Cantaliver-cornices, that have 
is 30 m. whereof 2 + m. goes Cantalivers under them. Seo 
to the Lif of the Srima Recta; |Cantalivers N. 1. 
the Scimas Recta is 8 m the 9 Mien! Workmen tell 
Li m. the Sima Re verſa z me, That Modilion cornices 
m; the Corons 5 + m the Liſt are ſuch as have Modilions 
of the O G over the Modilions | under them. See Modilions. 
Em.the O G 2 3 m the Mo.] 10. Couging.] Workmer tell 
dilions 8 + m the Boultin 4|me, That they call that a 
# 0 the Liſt « m the Boultin | Coyeing-corniſh, which bas a 
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. (ſays. he) will be worth 37 


in Architecture; as for In» 
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t Caſement, or Hollow in it 
which is commonly lathed and 
laiſter'd upon Compaſs, 
prockets. or Brackets. | 
cet) are weed 
ays Mr. Leybourn) are value 
by the piece, dearer, or cheap- 
er, according. to their Large- 
neſs, Goodneſs of the Stuff, 
and Curiofity of Workman- 
ſhip : Others are meaſur'd, and 
rated by the Foot Running mea. 
fure, i. e. by the Number of 
Feet in length only · Experi- 
enced Carpenters tell me, That 
for making of plain Cornices 
(without any arving) under 
the Eves of a Houſe, they com- 
monly have 17 per Foot, Run- 
ning-meaſure. Mr. Wing tells 
us, That Cornices are valud 
according to their Nature and 
Bigneſs ; a Modilion-cornice 
of Free-ſtone) of 18, or 20 
nches thick, is - worth (ſays 
he.) 5 or 65. per Foot, Run- 
ning-meaſure He alſo tells 
us, (in 1 Work.) That 
a Modilion-cornice, with its 
carved Work, is worth 7 5. per 
Foot. And a plain Modilion- 
cornice of 12, or 14 Inches 


6 d. or 4 5. per Yard, running- 
meaſure. A Brick-cornice, 
(as ſome Workmen tell me) 
2 7. 6d. per Foot. 


Corena, Coranis,, or 
Crownine. 


Theſe Words are indiffe- 
rently applied to any Thing 
that finiſhes an Ornament 


ſtance to a Cornice or Pediment, 


ö 


&c. 
; b 


ſo call'd. 


Corſa. 


This Word, as well as 
Faſcia and Tenia, in Nu, 
ſignifies what we call Plat- 
band. See Plat. band. 


Cox eing. | 


1. What. See Cornice, N. 10. 
Alſo, Workmen tell me, That 
Coveing is alfo uſed in this 
Senſe j viz. When Houſey are 
built projecting forth over the 
round plot. and that is (as 
commonly tis) turn'd with 8 
Quadrant of a Circle, (or Se- 
mi- arch) of Timber, which 
is lathed and plaiſter'd ; (un- 
der which People may walk 
dry ; as tis much us d at Tun 
bridge-Wellj, on the upper 
Walks; ) I ſay, fuch Work is 
commonly call'd Coveing. 

2. Price. ] Mr. Wing (io his 
Geodetes Practicur Rederius) ſays, 
That the Carpenter's Work of 
Coveing, is worth 4s per 
Square. | 


_ Couſſnet. 


The firſt Stone whence a 
Vault or A. commences, is 
The little Cornice 

or Plinth that crowns the Peer 


and ſupports the Couſſmet, \ 
call'd ape. yy 


Crown, 
As Corona. 


C rown-po ff, 


Is that Poſt, which (in ſome 
Buildings) ſtands upright in 
the middle, between two prin- 

14 cipal 


_ fame ſhoots out 
= pare or os Tragh of the Inches. 
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cipal Rae, from which 
there goes Struts, or Braces 
to the middle of each Raſter. 
It is alſo call d a Ling: piece, 


or Joggle piece. 

Ctreſi garnet. 

See = N. 2. 
Cree, 
Timber is ſaid to be * 


in „Where a 
Branch 


Branch X. forwards, the 


rain of that Branch 4 


Forward alſo, and fo 
24 1 i Grain y the Tru Fa 
it be we wn t 
ther, it will 2 be _ 
peiv'd in foms Stud, but only 
Working 


Croſs Mukiplicetion, 


1. Tow] Croſs- , 
cation is the multiplying of 

Feet and Inches b ect and 
Inches; or Feet, Lach hes, and 
18th. parts of Inches, 
Inches, and (12th) parts 

Inches. * 5 o call d, becauſe 


the ly a «croſs, as l 

ſhall ſhew A. in the follow- 
Ing Number. This way of 
Multiplication is much us d 
by Workmen, in meaſuring 


their Work ; but, I think, 


oF Feer, | Second] 


1 


nons of em are 8 nice, as 2 
take their 


2 to 

cular Products 

Inches, or Parts rs reſpontivey, 

according to theſ 7 155 
1. Fee multiply'd by Feet, 

or | produce Fest. 

2. Feet by Inches, produce 


3. Feet (by x2th) parts, pro- 
17 4 Rabe by Feet, produce 
b | Inches. . 


» Inches by Inch 
* Prune, (ar 12th. b) fy 


(of an Inch.) 
6. Inches by (1ath) paxta, 
uce ſeconds, or 22th 


of the 12th. part of 


c 7. 1 by Feet, produce 
12th 
8. ©. Pare by Inches produce 


* 
Thirds, 1 NN Fara of' 


But Note, That in . 


Nasr except the 
Feet) you mult ſer — ooly 
the odd ones above 12, or 12's, 
carrying all the 12's as 10 many 


Unites to the nexy greater 
Denomination. i 


Exams 


ae 


an Inch. 


down the 1 Hf ea ing. 
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let it be required to Multiply — by F. In. oo 

2 F. 13 Numbers thus -* "Wig 
| | 2—4— 0 
eee — 0 —— 
2 times 3 is 6 Inches — — 6-0 
Then 4 times 5 is 20 Inches, or 1 F. # thy 1—8— 5 

And laſtly, 4 times 3 is 12 parrs, or 1 Inch —— 0—+—o 
The whole Sum is 12—3 0 


12 Feer and « quarter, 


The whole Sum is | 12— —g—0 
that is 12 Feet 6 Inches and + of an Inch, and 2 ofa Twelfth 
part of an Inch. 7 

Cabicle. Ls Culvertail, 
A Bed- chamber. As Dovetail. 
Culinary, * . Cupola, 
Of, or belonging to the Kit- | In Architetture, 3 2 ſmall 
chin. . | Room oom leither Circular or Po- 
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= Nanding on the ve 
<a of Building ; ſome call 

it a n. 11 2 
N Cy. mace macium, > 
As Cimatium. . 
n 
8 N. 2. 
ert: 
of Dreſſing. Dreſſing of Deals 


[3. e. rough-plaining them o- 
ver with a Fore - plain, that 
they may dry, ] is worth (fays 
Mr. Wing,) 1 s. per ſcore : and 
ſo I know ſome Workmen 
have; tho others tell me, the 


have known them done for 9 d 
per ſcore -- | 
"——"Deab-fl:ors.. * —- 


6's ing.) The Laying of 
re Deal⸗floo rs, 1 . 
plaining, and joining em & 
is worth 5 5 per Square. But 
if they are laid with Dove 
tail, or Key joynts, without 
Pins or Nails, ſome Workmen 
tell me, They have 10 5. per 
Square. And if the Workman 
find Deals and lay them the 
ordinary way, 'tis worth from 
24 to 30 5 per Square, accord- 
ing to the goodneſs of the 
Deals. But if the Deals are 
very good, and laid eicher with 
Doverail, or Key- joints, (with- 
out Nails, or Pins) 'tis worth 
35.5, or 40 5. the Square. See 


— 


Deck. nails. 
See Nails. N.6. 


This Word is perfe& Latin, 
and ſignifies. the keeping of a 


I due Reſpect between the Inhs- 
| bitant and Habitation.. W hence 


Palladio concludes, That the 
Principal Entrance muſt never be 


regulated by any certain Di- 


menſions, but by the Dignit 

of che Perſon that 5 o live 
in it; yet to exceed, rather 
in the more. than in the leſs, 
is a Mark of Generoſity, and 
may be excus'd with ſome no- 
ble Emblem, or Inſcription, 
as that of the Conti di Bavi- 
lacqus, over his large Gate at 
Verona, (where perchance had 
been committed à little Dif. 
propoſition:) Patet Janua, Core 
magit. 7 1 7 


— Denticles. 


Ornaments in a Cornice, cut 
after the manner of Teeth, 
(from Dent, a Tooth) Theſe 
are particularly affected in the 
Doric Order, and the Square 
Member wherein they are cut 
is called the Denticule, in Latin 
Denticulus. 


* 
. 


Diaſtyle. 
An Edifice, where the Co- 


lumns are placed at the di- 
ſtance of three of the Diame- 
ters from one another. 


| Diamond-gaſs. 


| 


Pl. Flogrs. 


See Glaſs-quarry. | 
, 8 Diamond. 
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ſolid Vards. 


VT * * 
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+ Diamond-pavement. 7 
See Paying. N. 10. 
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See Nails. N. 7 
Alſo a Cupola, a round 


This Term is applied to woes of Architecture, (reſem- 


any ſquare Body, as che Trunk 
or Naked of a Pedeſtal, which! 
is that Part included between 
the Baſe and Cornice thereof 


Digging. | 


of Mesjering ] The digg 
of the Ground for Cellars, an 
for the Foundations of Build- 
ings, is commonly done by 
the Yard ſolid, containing 27 
ſolid Feet; and that is uſually 
counted a. Load. Therefore 
the Dimenſions being given in 
Feet, multiply the length b 
the breadth, and the Produ 
by the depth, dividing this laſt 
Product by 27, and the Quo- 
tient will give the Content in 


Of Columns.) See Columns. 
N. 9. | 


Diptere. 84 


Among the Ancients, a kind 
of Temple or other Edifice 
encompaſs'd rouad with a dou- 
ble Row of * It ſig- 
niſies in Greek two - wing'd 
The Pſeudo (or falſe) Dip- 
tere was the ſame; excepting, 
that inſtead of the double Row 
of Columns, this was only en- 
compaſs d with a ſingle one. | 
92 7 Ax 


ling the Bell of a great Clock) 
ſer upon the top of a Ruild- 
ing, particulatly upon Carhe- 
dral Churches, where it ſerves 
for the Bell-rower. 

See Column, and Order. 

Doors. 

t. What.) Doors are thoſe 

rts of a Building, that are 
erviceable for the Paſlage in 
and out of Perſons, ' 

2. Situation of.] Firſt, ſee 
that the Doors of a Houſe be 
as few in number, and as mo- 
derate in Dimenſions, as may 
poſſibly conſiſt with other due 
Rp : * _ — 
Openings are Weaknings Second» 
ly, That they do not approach 
too near the Angles of the 
Walls; for twere a moſt eſe 
ſential Soleciſm to weaken that 
part, which muſt ſtrengthen 
all the reſt : A Precept well 
recorded, but ill practiſed 
the Italiaus themſelves. parti- 
cularly at Venice © Thirdly, 
Let the Doors, if poſſible, be 
right over one another, that 
the void may be upon the void, 
and the fuil upon the full ; 


which will be a great ſtrength. 
ning to the whole Fabrick- 


Faurthly, Let them (if poſſi- 
iid 5. 
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ble) be placed oppoſite to one 
another, in ſuch manner, that 
one may ſee from one end of 
the Houſe to the other ; which 
will not only be very grace- 
ful, but alſo moſt convenient, 
in reſpe& 'twill cool the Houſe 
in Summer, by letting the Air 
through the Houſe, and in 
Winter to keep out the Wind, 
which way ſoever it fir. Fifth. 
ly. 'Tis not only Ornamental, 
but ſecure to turn Arches 
e Doors, which will 
diſcharge them in a great mea- 
ſure, m the Super-incum- 
' bent weight, which might 
otherwiſe preſs upon them too 
much. ; | 
3- Dimenſions of.) Inner- doors 
— Buildings ought to be 
three Foot broad and upwards, 
and their 1 twice their 
breadth. 
leſſer Buildings, ought never 
to be leſs than 2 7 Foot broad, 
and!s + Foot high. | 
4 Price of-] Doors made of 
plain whole Deal, and Rabited 
are for Stuff, Nails, and Work. 
manſhip, valu'd at 3 d. or 4 4. 


over | 


the Superficial Foot ;zthe Works | 


manſhip only, about 25. or 
2. 64. per piece; as ſome 
Workmen tell me But dow 
dle. doors, Batton'd, and made 
Wainſcot Faſhion, may be 
worth (for Workmanſhip and 
Materials) 4 4. the Foot, and 
for the Workmanſhip alone, 
about 4. or 5s. per piece. 
. Folding. doors and Caſes, (as ſome 
Workmen tell me) are worth 
about 20 or 30 5. per Pair; and 
Balcony-doors 
ſame. Ordinary doors without 
Plaining, are worth making 


ſer are worth, according 


ad Inner-doors in 


and Caſes, the- 


and hanging vp, about 1.5 per | 


iece. In Stone and | Brick- 


uildings, Architrave. 


breadth of the Mouldings, 
t d. an Inch, J. e. if 
breadth ef the Moulding, 
(from the out ſide to the in- 
ſide of the Frame) by g In- 
ches, tis worth” 9 4 Ds Foot 
running · meaſure; if 10 In- 
ches, 10 d. per Foot; and 6 
propottionable, mote or Jeſs. 
And Frentiſh« doors in great Bull 
dings, with their Ornaments, 
as Pilaſters, Os. are worth, 
(according to their Magnitude, 
and Variety of Workmanſhip 
incladed ) ſome 31 ſome 51. 

more, to 10 of 201 per 


iece ; and perhaps more. $ 
p z and per Ses 
Batten · door. N. RE e 95” 


Dormant+ree. — 
In Architecture is à great 
Beam lying 'cfoſs a Houſe. 
otherwiſe call'd a' Summer. 
Seo danger 


Der- man mer, 
In Architecture '& a Win- 


dow made in the Roof of a 
Houſe, it ſtanding upon the 
Rafters. Dormers are com- 
monly rated at ſo much per 
piece, according to their big- 


neſs, Ge. 
Dorman- tiles, 
See Tiles. N. VIII. 


Dor- tor- mitory. 
A Sleeping - place. 
ens Dusche 


B 
u 
ir 
di 


See'Cims, Tt is an upright | This is call'd Lormicr in 
6 h w ' _  - ++ [Frencb (in Engliſh Weeper) from 
hun | - |Larme (a tear) and that from 

Dove-taili. the 


A fort of oynts, or Hin- 
ges, ſo call'd, becauſe 
reſemble the Tail of a Dove, 
or Pigeon. 


Moulding immediately under 
the Cymaiſe.) It is call'd Lr. 
wier, becauſe the Rain. watkr 


is by means thereof forced tas 

| al dep by drop, an, ah 
Doe rolling Ground ; dripping like Tears. 

In Architecture, is a man- Dranght, or Drofs. . 

ner oe. aftning Boards, (er „ . 4 Deanghe, 
any Timber) together, by tet- Draft i 1 Pictu it» 
ting one piece into another, in i Building deferibed on 
Form of a Dove's Tail. , |***4ed Building A it yo 


deviſed Diviſions, Partiti» 
ons of every Room, in its due 
ion to the whale Buil- 


2. Its Uſefulneſs.} As "tis uſ- 
ual, ſo tis (alſo) very conve- 
nient for any Perſon before he 
| begins to ere& a Building, to 

have Deſigns, . or Draughts 


Dragon. beams are 2 ſtron 
Braces, or Struts, that ſtand 
under a Brefſunimer, meeting 
in an Angle upon the Shoul- 
der of the King-piece, 


and —— : As alſo the 
Form and Faſhion: of each 
Front, — the Win- 


Drapery. 
Sometimes more Fronts than 
A Term in Architecture, | one are thewn. r 
and Painting, it being a Work| in a Draught, and then tis cal. 
verein Cloaths are repreſent- | led Scenography; but this is 
ed. Alſo as Cilery. net eaſily oe ty 
[ . 


— . — 0 
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thoſe that underſtand the Rules 
of Perſpective. And there- 
fore t will be more intelligi- 
ble to the ſeveral Workmen, to 
have a Draught of each Front, 
in a particular Paper by it 
ſelf; and alſo to have a Draught 
of the Ground · plot, or Ichno. 
graphy of every Floor, or Sto- 
ry, in a Paper by it ſelf; be- 
cauſe many times the Conve: 
niencies, or Coatrivances in 
*one Story, differ from thoſe in 
another, either in the bigneſs 
of the Chimneys, or Diviſions 
of the Rooms, ſome being lar- 
ger in one Story than in ano» 
ther, and ſo having 
more Chimneys in one Story 
than in another, Cc. 


All which things being wel 
conſider'd, and drawn on Pa- 

, before the Building is 
— theſe Draughts will 


be a great Guide to the Work 
men, and ſave them a great 
deal of rime in contriving their 
Work; and beſides there will 
be no need of Alterations. or 
tearing, or pulling the Build- 
ing to pieces afcer 'tis begun ; 
which, beſides the Hindrance 
of the Procedure, makes the 
Building lame and deficient ; 
nothingbeingſowell done, when 
"tis put up, and pull'd down, 


and ſet up again. as if it were | 


well done at firſt. Beſides, it 
makes the Workmen uneaſie 
to ſee their Work, (in which 
they have taken a great deal of 
Pains, and uſed a great deal of 
Art) to be pull'd down again. 
See Building. N. II. 2. 


The drawing of Draughts 
| is moſt commonly the Work of 


a Surveyor, tho' there be ma - 
ny Maſter- workmen that will 
contrive' a r and draw 
a Draught, or JDeſtgn thereof, 
as well almoſt (and better than 
ſome) Surveyors. 
ever makes a Draught of a 


— ought to be very 

well skill'd in the Theorical 

Part of Architecture. 
Drip. 


In Architecture, are certain 
kind of Steps (made on a flat 
Roof) to walk upon, a way of 
Building much us'd in ah. 
The Roof is not quite flat, but 
a little rais'd in the middle; 


and thoſe Steps, or Drips, lie 


each a little inclining to the 
Horizon, 3 


— 


Drops. 3 


In r are an Orna- 
ment in the Pillars of the Do- 
=_ —_— 1 the 

rigliphs, re ing Drops, 
or lle Bells. | 7 2 


el 
Dutch Bricks. 
See Bricks. N. 3. 
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Eaves. 


N Architecture, is the Mar- 
gin of the Roof of a Houſe; 
that part of the Roof that 
hangs over without the Walls. 


| Exviie 


But who- 
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Eaves-lath. 

That thick Feather-edg'd- 
board, generally nail'd round 
the Eves of a Houſe, for the 
lowermoſt Tiles, Slate, or 
Shingles to reſt upon. Eaves 
lachs are commonly ſold for 
1 d. Tor 2d. 4 Foot, (run 


ning. meaſure) according as 
they are of goodneſs. 


 Echinus. 


Is ſometimes uſe to ſignifie 
the Quarter Round, but more 
commonly that of it 
which includes the Ov¹ν,i or 
Egg. It comes from the Greek 
Echines, the Shell of a Cheſnur. 


A Place to work in; pro 
pecly a Chymiſt's Work houle, 
or Shop. 

Emboſſing. 


In Archite&ure, is a kind 
of Sculprure, or Engraving, 
wherein the Figure ſticks our 
from the Plain whereon it is 
Engraven, and according as it 


is more or leſs protuberant, is 


call'd by the 1talians Baſſo Mez 
zo or Alto-relievo, and by the 
Engliſh B.ſ-relief, Mean - re ĩef 
or High relief | 


Em braſure. 


In Architecture, is the En- 
largement that is made in a 


Wall, on the inſide of a Win- 


dow, or Gate, to give the more 

Light, or for the more Con- 

_ of the Cate, or Win · 
OW. 


Entablement, or Enta- 
| blature. 


By Yitruviss and 1 is 
called Ornament, and ſignifies 
the Architrave, the Freeze, and 
the Cornice together. It is 
likewiſe call'd Trabeation, and 


ders. The word ſeems bor. 
rowed from the Latin, Tabuyls- 
tum, a Ceiling, becauſe we ſup- 
poſe the Freeze to be form'd b 
the Ends of the Foyſtr whi 
bear upon the Architrave. 


Entreſole. 


Sometimes call'd Mezanine, 
is a kind of a little Story, con- 
trived occaſionally at the top 
of the firſt Story, for the con» 
veniency of a Ward- robe, Cc. 


Entry. 


In Architecture, is a Room 
deſign'd only (or chiefly) for 
Paſſage to and fro betwixt other 
Rooms, or from the outer 
Door into the Houſe. 


Epiſ-tyle-tylium, 
As Frieze. * 
Eurithymia. 
A Term of Architecture, 


us'd by Yitrwvius, by which he 
intends only, That agreeable 


Harmony, that ought to be be» 


rween 


is different in the different Or- 
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F 
ration, but the Judging muſt | 
flow from an Habit. 

Therefore, (not to leave this 


cing Columns with regard to 
their Diſtance, which Yitruvi- 
ur maintains ta be of two Di 


ſight of many brave Thi 
before (which remain 


mow — wre. Next, before 

ettle 17 ion upon 
the Work et im by all 
Means ſeek to inform himſelf 
of the. Age thereof. - And if 
he find the apparent | 
exceedthe Proportion of Time; 
then let him conclude, That 


either the Materials were too 
flight, or that the Seat is 


| of 
Now. after theſe Premiſſes, 
| if the Building be found to 
2 — | bear his Years well, then let 
him ſuddenly run backwards, 


in Architecture, is the mid- 
die of an Ionick Volute, or 
Scrol, cut in the Form of a 
Raſe. | 


Fabrick. (for the Method of Cenſuring is 
contrary to the Method. of 
Har] A Church, a| Compoſing) from the \Ornaments, 


1. 
W Houſe, or any other (which firſt allure the Eye) to 
Buikling. the more eſſential Members, till 
2. of Cenſuring ] I am deſi- at laſt he be able to form this 
rous, (ſays Sir Henry Wotton) to | Conclufion ; That the Work is 
ſhut up theſe Elements of Ar- Commodious, Firm, and De- 
chite&ure with ſome methodi. | lightful ; which are the three 
cal Directions for cenſuring of | capital Conditions requir'd in 
Fabricks already rais'd ; for good Building, by all Authors, 
indeed, without ſome. way to | both ancient and modern. And 
contract our Judgment, which | this is, (as I may term it,) the 
among ſo many Particulars,| moſt ſcientifical way of Cen- 
— be loſt by Diffuſion ; I ſuring. There are two other 
ſhould think it harder to be a] ways which I ruſt not — 
good Cenſurer, than 3 good The firſt, which you may find 
Architect; becauſe the working, in Georgio Yaſari, before his 
part may be helped by Delibe. laborious Work of the. Lives 


of 


ber 1 — 4 — 
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of Architects,) is to paſs a 
running Examination over the 
whole Edifice, according to 
the Properties of a well. ſhapen 
Man. As whether the Walls 


k ſand. upright upon a clean 


Footing and Fundation ; whe- 
ther the Fabrick be of a beauti · 


ful Stature; whether for the N 


Breadth it appear well burniſh- 
ed ; whether the principa! Eu- 
trance be in the middle of the, 
Front, or Faca; whether the 
Winden, (as our Eyes) be ſer 
in equal Number and Diſtance 
on both ſides, and whether 
the Offices (like the Veins in 
our Bodies) be uſefully diſtri- 
buted, c The ſecond way 
ou may ſind in Fitrwviss him · 
elf, Mb, . Cap · 2. Where he 
ſummarily determines 6 Con. 
ſiderations, that accompliſh 
90 whole — Ordinatio, 
Dijpoſutio, Eu ia, Symmetria, 
Ag & — each of 
which ſee in their proper 
Places. | ; 
Face, | 
In Architeflure, is any Mem- 
readth, 
and but ſmall jecture, as 
the Architrave in the Front of 
a Building. 


Face of a Stone. 


By the Face of a Stone, Work · 
men mean that Superficies or 
Plain of the Stone that is to 
lie in the Front of the Work; 
which is yery eaſily known 
when the Stones are ſcapt'd; 
for the Face ig always oppoſite 
to the Back, and the Back goes 
rough as it comes from the 
Quarry. Bur in coygh Stones, 


Workmen generally chooſe ra 
make one of thoſe ſides the 
Face, whieh in the Quarry lay 
perpendicular to the Horizon, 
and conſequently the — 
(and not the cleaving) way 

the Stone. For a clearer. uns 
derſtanding of this, ſee Se, 


Faceing. 


of Timber Buildings with 
Brick.] Some Workmen tell 
me, Thar they have ſometimes 
faced Timber-buildings with 
Briek ; which, ſay they, is 
thus done, — All berwixt the 
Timber, the Wall is a Brick'se 
length thick; (ora 9 Inch 
Wall,) and « 
ber but half a Brick, or 47 
Inch Wall. But Workmen do 


facing of Timber. buildings, 
by reaſon the Mortar doth {fg 
extreamly burn the Timbep. 


Facla, or Faſeia. 


M. Perrault ſays, It ſignifies 
any flat Member; as the Band 
of an Architrave, &. There 
are ſome who write it Faſce, 
— upon the Latin 


ord Faſcia, a large Turban, 


which Yitrwvius makes uſe of 
on the like Occaſion. In 
ſhort, it js no more but & 
broad Liſt, or Filler. See File, 
They are commonly made in 
Architraves, (ſee Architraum;) 
and in the Cornice of Pedes 
ſtals, ſee Pedefis/. In Brick- 
buildings, Faſcia's are certain 
Juttings out of the Bricks, over 
the Windows of each Story 
except the upper one. And 
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h lain, like 
theſe arg * p . 75 


gainſt the Tim- 


not approve of this way of 
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thoſe of Columns; but ſome 
times they are moulded; 
which ſhew very hand ſome: 
And this Moulding is com- 
monly a 5cima-reverſa at the 
bottom, above which are two 
plain Courſes of Bricks, then 
nan Aſtragal, and laſtly a Boul- 
tin, or as Workmen (by Cor- 
ruption) call it a Boultrel, or 
Boltel In. Stone-buildings 
*ris the ſame as in Brick, and 
they are alſo ſometimes plain 
and ſometimes moulded with a 
Scima reverſa or O-. G. The 
Price of 'Faſcia's, if the Work- 
men find Materials, is com- 
monly about 10 d. per Foot 
Running · meaſure, and the 
Workmanſbip only about 6 4. 
or 8 d. per Foot By the Word 
Faſcia, (as alſo Teniaand Corſa) 
in Vitrwvius, is ſignified what 
we call Plat band. See Plat. 
band. 1% 


* 


F tat ber- eig d. 


Boards, or Planks, that are 


thicker on one Edge, than on 
the other, are calFd Feather. 
edg'd Boards, Oc. 


Felling of Timber 


See Timber. 

| oy 

' Fencing | | 

1. With Pale.) Some Work- 
men tell me, That for Pale- 
ing with 3 Rails, Cleft pails, 
Rails, and Fofts, cleaving and 
ſetting up; they have 3 5. 6 d. 
per Rod, felling the Timber 
and all. Bit then their Mate- 


| 


2. With ſingle Rail and Poſts.) 
Some Workmen tell me, I hat 
Fencing with ſingle Rail and 
Poſts, Felling, Cleaving and 
ſetting up, is commonly done 
for 8 d. or 10 d. per Rod; but 
then their Materials muſt be 
laid down to their band, that 
they may have no carrying. 
Others tell me, That 
have known it done for 4 
d. or 6 d. per Rod, Felling, 
(leaving, and ſetting up 3 but 
then the Fence muſt be crofs 
a Field, or the like, where * 
is eafie digging the Poſt-holes, 


(and where t is a pretty 
many Rods together,) and the 
Materials muſt alſo be laid 


down to their hand,) and not 
in Gaps, in Hedges, and the 
like, where tis difficult dig-. 
ging, and but a little at a place; 

r there tis worth $ 4. 10 d. 
or 15 per Rod, 4 


Fence- walls. 


Walls of Brick, or Stone, 
made round Gards, G See 
Walls, N. Vw. bl _ 


* 


5 Feſt con, 


An Ornament of carv'd 
Work, in the Manner of a 
Wreath; or Garland of Flow- 
ers or Leaves twiſted rogether, 
thickeſt at the middle, and ſu- 
ſpended by the two Extremes, 
whence it hang: doun perpen- 
dicularly, The Word Feiton 
may probably be derived from 
Feitus, as being uſually em- 
ploy'd on Feſtival Occaſions. 


rials are laid down to their 
hand. 1 


Filet. 
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FI BE: 
Ilir they be ſet edge-ways, then 
Py Fillet. ro pave 4 Yard Square will 


ii any little ſquare Mould. 
ing, which accompanies or 
crowns a larger. 


Fire. ffone. 


. het] Rigate. flons, com- 
monly call d Fire ſtone, is a 


ſort of Stone * (and 


much us f) for Chimney- fire 
Hearths,” Ovens, Stoves, & 

2. Price.) Mr. Miller, Stone- 
cutter in Cold harbaur, London, 
tells me, That they uſually 
ſell Fire-ftone Hearths, at 17. 
per Foot, And Chimney · cor · 
ner · ſtones of Fire ſtones at 20 
s. per Pair. And Blocks to ſet 
up Coppers, each being about 
3 Foot long, r + Foot broad, 
and 8 or 9 Inches thick, at 6. 
8 d per Piece. 


Flat · bead. nail. 
| See Nails. N. 


Flat-point-mails. 
See Nails. N. g. 
Flemiſh-brick:, 


1. Vat] They are a ſort of 
Bricks e out of Flanders, 
and uſed for Paving ; being 
much neater and ſtronger than 
common, or Clay- bricks. They 
are of a yellowiſh Colour, and 
each Brick is 6 + Inches lon 
2 x Inchas broad. and 1 Inc 
thick Now. allowing 2 of an 
Inch for the Joyar, 52 of em 
will paye a Yard Square; but 


require tos Bricks. 


2. Price] They are com- 
monly ſold for 2 7. the Hugs 


Ste il, N. VII. 


dred. 
Hint. Walli. 


Floors,- 


chitecture is the under - ſide of 
a Room on which we walk. 
Floors are of ſeveral ſorts ; 
ſome are of Earth, ſome of 
Brick, ſome of Stone,” and 
ſome of Wood. Carpenters 
by the Word Floor, un erſtand 
as well the fram'd Work of 


ir 


are commonly made of Lome, 


make Malt on) of Lime, 
Brook-ſand, and Gun.duit Sc 
Anvil-duſt from the Forge; 


which I muſt at preſent omit ; 


| | but I cannot paſs by t hat Re- 


ceipt (given us by the Inge» 


Artificial Compoſition, wherewith 
to make ſmooth gliftering and hard 
Floors, and which may alſo ſerye 
to plaifter '"VValls with. Take, 
(ſays he) Ox-blood, and fine 
Clay, and tempering them 
well together, lay the ſame in 
any Floor, for Wall) and it 
will become a very ſtrong and 
binding Subſtance ; as I have 
been told by a Gentleman and 

who affiirm'd to me, 


hae the Tame is of great Uſe 
in hay. . ; 


K 2 In 


"A uber.] A Floor in Ar. | 


Timber, as the Boarding over 
2. Earthen.)  Earthen-floors 
and ſometimes (for Floors to 


the particular Method of both - 


nious Sir Hugh Plat, To make an 


: > 
W +. 


| 2 


— 


3. Prick and Stone.] Theſe I 
ſhall refer to Paving. Ste 
Paving N. 1. to 9. 


4. Foarded.] Concerning 
Boarded - floors, tis to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that tho“ Carpenters 
never Floor their Rooms with 
Boards till the Carcaſs is ſet 
up, and alſo enclos'd with 
Walls „ leaſt the Weather 
ſhould wrong the Flooring ; 
yet they generally rough plane 
their Boards ſor Flooring, be · 
fore they begin any thing elſe 
about the Building, that they 
may ſet them by to ſeaſon; 
which they do thus. They 
lean them one by one-on End 
a-ſlant, with the Edge of the 
Board againſt a Balk, (or, as 
tis call'd in ſome. parts of 
Suſſex a Perch ;) ſomewhat above 
the Heighth of half the length 
of the 
Jeu" in the ſame Poſture on 

other ſide of the Balk, fo 
that above the Bulk they croſs 
one another ; then on the firſt 
ſide they ſer another Board in 
that Poſture, and on the ſe- 
cond fide another, and ſo al - 
ternately. till the whole Num- 
ber of Boards are ſet on end: 


ard, and ſet another | 


ſwell them ;. or if the Sun 
ſhine fiercely upon them, ir 
will dry them fo faſt, that they 
will tear or ſbake em, as they 
Phraſe it, that is, in pus 
Engliſh, ſplit or-ctack. ney 
have another way to d 

ſeaſon their Boards for Floors, 
viz. By laying them flat upon 
3 or 4 Balks, each Board about 
the Breadth of a Board aſun- 
der, the whole Length of the 
Balks, Then they lay. another 
Lay of Boards athwart upon 
them, each Board alſo rhe 
Breadth of a Board aſunder ; 
then another Lay athwart -the 
laſt, and ſo till all are thus 
laid. So that in this Poſition 
alſo they lie hollow for the 
Air to play between them. 


brarded are commonly mea» 
ſur'd by the Square (of 100 
fuperficial Feet) by multiply- 
ing the Length of the Room 
in Feet, 'by the Breadth in 
Feet, and the Product is the 
Content in Feet; then mea- 
ſure the 'Chimney- ways, and 
Well-holes for Stairs by them- 
ſelves, and deduct their Con- 
tent in Feet from the whole 
Content in Feet, and from the 


Being ſet in this Poſture, there 


Remainder cut off two Figures 


is left the Thickneſs of a Board 
between every board, all the 
length, but juſt where they 
croſs one another, for the Air 
to paſs through to dry and 
ſhrink them, againſt they have 
"Occaſion to uſe them: But 
they ſer them under ſome co- 
ver'd Shed, that the Rain or 
Sun comes not at them: For 
if the Rain wet them, inſtead 
of thrinking chem, it will 


bl 


on the Right- hand and what 
remains on the Left. hand js 
Squares, and what is cut off are 
odd Feet of the Content of 
Flooring in that Room. 

; 


6. Price] The Framing of 


Floors in ordinary Buildings, 
(ſays Mr. Ving) is worth 7 or 
8 5, per Square, in great Build- 
ings, 10 Or. 117. But ſeveral 
Workmen in suſex tell me, 


Thas 


— 


5s. Of Meaſuring 1 Floors 


6 1 2 3 


F L 


— 


F I. 


That they commonly have but 


4 7. per Square, for framing of 
Floors in ordinary Buildings. 
And ſome Warkmen (in Saſ- 

) rell me, That if they, 

rame the Joyſts the whole 
Depth of the Girder, and pay 
for ſawing the Timber, they 


have 9 or 10 7, per Square. 


The Price of Laying, lie 
Boarding] of Heer, (ſays Mr. 
Leybaurn, ) is various, accordin 
to the Goodneſs of the Stuff, 
from 127, to 20 f. the Square ; 
but if the Boards be found by 
the Builder, then they com- 


nonly allow for Plaining, 
oynting, and laying of Boards, 
4 or 5 5. re, beſides 


Nails, of which 200 is a com- 
ent Allowance for ore 
e Flooring. But ſome 
Workmen in Suſſex tell me 
2 will lay Deal. floors bra- 
, and plain Joynts broken 

at every 4 or 5 Boards, for 3 5. 
r Square ; and if they break 
oynrt at every Board, then 6 -. 
chers ſay 6 5. 9 d. or 7:5 per 
Plaiſter-floors running, the 
Workman finding all, is worth, 


(ſays Mr, Wing) 1 5 48. per 


Yard but the working part 
only is worth 4d 5d or 6d. 
ger Yard. See PI. Deal-floors, 


Flooring· hrads. | 
See Brads, N. 4. | 


Flutes, or Fluteings. 


In Architecture, are the Hol. 
lows made in the Body of a 
Column. The Dorick, Jonick, 


Corinthian, and Compoſire 


LA Ae 
ws, running along t 

of the Column, from the Ball 
to the Capital. Each Column 
has 24 Flutes, and each Flute 
is hollow'd in, exactly a quar- 
ter of a Circle In the Dorick- 
Column, the Flutes join to- 
geeher, without any Inter- 
28 ; but in the Ionick, Co. 
riathian, and Compoſite Co- 
lumns, 'thece runs a Liſt be- 
twixt every two Flutes. The 
Account given by M. Perrault 
of Fluteings, is as follows, 
A certain, perpendicu · 
lar Cavities, cut length wiſe 
around the Shaft of the Co- 
lumn, and rounded at the 
two Extremes. The French 
call them c annelure;, Channel- 
lings. Their Number was at 
firſt limited to 24 in the Ionic, 
and 20 in the Doric Order; but 
that Limitation, ſome of our 
modern Architects have taken 
the Liberty to diſpenſe with. 
Theſe Cavities are frequently 
fill'd up with ſomething not 
unlike a Flute, whence tis pro- 
bable they take their Names : 
as the French' Term Camely. 
res, ſeem borrowed from the 
Cavities themſelves, which 
reſemble Canals, Vitruuius 
tells us, they were at firſt in» 
tended to repreſeat the Folds 


ſofa Garment. 


Flyers, Gy. 


\ Are Stairs made of an Ob. 


long-ſquare, whoſe fore and 
back ' ſides ſtand parallel to 
each other; and ſo are their 
Ends; the ſecond of theſe Fly. 
ers ſtands parallel behind the 


Colutnns are commonly fluted, 


* 
. 


« 


firſt, the third behind the ſe- 
| K 3 cond 


\ 


of the Steps, 


FO 


cond, and ſo of the reſt. If 
one Flight carry them not to 
the intended - heighth, then 
there is a broad Half-pace, 
from whence they begin to fly 


again, as at the firſb, | 
| Fokage, © 
In Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, is Work wrought in 


Branches and Leaves. 


. 


1 


| | Foot pace, 
Or as ſome call it, Half pace, 


is a part of à pair of Stairs, 
whereon, after 4. or 6 Steps, 
you arrive to a broad Place, 
where you may take two or 
three paces before you aſcend 
another ſtep, thereby to caſe 
the Legs in aſcending the reſt 
| Furnication.. 
In Arehiteſture, is an Arch- 
ing, Or Vaulting. | 
Foundaticn. © 
1. What] The loweſt part 


of a Building, (generally Jaid 
under Ground) upon which 


the Walls of the Superſtru- | 


fture are rais'd. This word is 
alſo. ſometimes taken for a 
publick Building erected for 
pious Uſes. 

4. Digging for, and laying ef. 
Concerning Digging for, and 
taving of the Foundation of a 
Building, there are | fevers] 
things ta be well conſider'd 
und taken notice of ; the moſt 


qatefial of which 1 ſuall ex 


| corre& t 


| ad 


upon any Ap 


tract from the beſt Architects, 
Ancient and Modern. 
* (1. ) This, (ſays that great 
Architect, Sir Henry Wotton, ) 
requires the exacteſt Care; for 
if the Foundation happen to 
dance, "twill marr all the 
Mirch in the Houſe : There- 
fore, that we may found our 
Habitation firmly, we muſt firſt 
examine the Bed of Earth, up- 
on which we build ; and then 
the Underfillings or Subftrattion, 
as the Ancients call'd it. For 
the former we have a general 
Precept in YVitrwvius, twice re. 
ted by him, as a Point in 
_ 0 1 0 * 
irſt, Lib. 1. Cap. 5. And a- 
gain, lib, 3. cap. 3. in theſe 
words, (as ander does well 
vulgar Copies) Sub. 
Fundationes fodiun. 
tur, (fays he) f queant imveniry 
foligum, & in ſolide, By 
which words I underſtand him 


firut#ionis 


Ito commend to us, not only a 


diligent, but even a_ jealous 
Examination what the Soil will 
bear; adviſing us, got to reſt 
carance of Solj- 
dity, unleſs the whole Mould, 
thro' which. we we cut, hath 
likewiſe been ſolid : In Order 
to which, Architects ought ro 
uſe their urmoſt Diligenee ; for 
of, all Errors that may happen 
in Building, thoſe are the moſt 
pernicious which are commit- 
ted in the Foundation; becauſe 
they bring with em the Ruin 
of the whole 7 4 nor can 


they without great Difficulty 
be amended. de” 

(2 ) Tf the Foundation happen 
to oe on a Rock, or hard Gra- 
vel; theſe (withour di ing, 
or other artificial Helps) pe 


— 


8 


- 
* : * * „ 2 . 
5 - 
= 
l 


* - 
wma oh . * 


of themſelyes, excellent Foun-|elſe with a Borer, ſuch as Well 


dations, and maſt fit co uphold 
2 teſt Buildings; | 
; 


I the Place where you 


diggers uſe. 


(4) KF vou build upon mo: 


ſie, and looſe Earth, then you 


Build, be firm ſolid Earth, you | muſt dig till you find ſound 
may dig for the Foundation, ſo | Ground, This ſound Ground 
far as diſereet Architect ſhall |(fit ro uphold « Building) is 
think requiſite for the Quality [of divers kinds; for (as A1 
of the Building, and Sound- herti well obſerves) in ſome 


deep we ſhould dig, Yirrwvius 


brance determin'd, as perhaps 
depending more upon Diſcretion 


of the Earth; but how — tis ſo hard, as hardly to 


has no where to my Remem: | ces very ſtiff, in others bla 
kiſh, in others whitiſh, (which 
is accounted the weakeſt,) in 
than Regularity,according to the others like Chalk, and in o 

-weight of tne Building; vet] Sandy; but of all theſe that 
&olladio has fairly yentur'd to} is the beſt which is cut with 


cut with Iron, in other pla- 


reduce it to Rule, allowing fot | moſt -Labour, and when wer 
the Cavazione, (as he calls it, daes not diflolve into Dirt. 


1. e. the hollow ing of the 


(s.) If the Earth you build 


| Rath for the Foundation) a on be very ſoft, as in mooriſh 
xth part of che heighth of the Grounds ; then you muſt get 


 Fabrick ; and if che Building good. pieces df Oak, . whoſe 
e 


be Cellar'd, he would have us, 


ſomewhat lower, Palladis Jays 
down feveral Rules, to know if 


ngth muſt be the breadth of 


{ ds it ſhould ſeem) to dig|the Trench. or about 2 Foot 
W. 
w 50 


than the breadth of the 
theſe muſt be laid croſs 


the Earth be firm enough for|the Foundation about 2 Foot 

the Foundation (without Arti | aſunder ; and being well ram d 

ficial Helps} by Obſervations| down, lay wh anks upon 
n 


from the digging of Wells, Ci- chem; which 


k need not 


ſterns, and ſuch like, (which] lie ſo broad LY the peices are 
y 


he would have to be done in long, but © 
the firſt place} and from Herbs | of a. ide wider than 


abour 4 Inches 
the Baſis 


growing there, if there be ſuch or Foot 7 the Wall is to be, 
n 


as uſually ſpri 
firm Ground; 


oaly inſ and pin 
>. if a great the pieces of Oak. on-which 


or ſpiked down to 


weight be thrown on the they lie. But if the Ground 
Ground, it neither ſounds nor] be ſo very bad, that this will 
ſhakes, or if a Drum being not do, then you muſt pro- 


ſet on the Ground, and lightly 
touched, it does not reſound 


vide good Piles of Oak, of 
ſuch a length as will reach the 


again, not ſhake the Water in good Ground, and whoſe Dia- 
a Veſſel ſet near it ; theſe (ſays meter muſt be about , part of 
he) are ſigns of firm Ground. their length; theſe Piles muſt. 
But the beſt: way to diſcover | be drove or forced down wirh 
the Nature of the Soil, is roja Commander, or an Engine 


try it with an Iron Croe, or for that 2 and muſt be 


placed 


= aw 9 22 - 3 


rer 
— 
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placed as cloſe as one can 
ooo by another; then lay 
ong Planks upon them and 
Sp Le, or Pin them down 
faſt * | 


(.) ſe the Earth be faulty 
but in here ahd there a place, 
und the reſt be good Ground 
u may turn Arches over 
hoſe looſe Places, which will 
diſcharge rhem of the Weight 
You muſt © obſerve to place 
yout Piles, not only under the 
outer Walls, but alſo under 
the inner Walls that divide 
the Building ; for if theſe 
ſhould - fink, twould be a 
means to make the outer Walls 
2 and ſo ruin the whole 
abrick. Te ' 
(7) Thus. much for the Bed 


Earth on which we Build 


We are next to conſider the 
S abſtruction, as the Ancients 
tall'd it.; but modern Artiſts 
generally ca'l it the Foundation. 
his is the Ground-work of 


the whole Edifice, which muſt 


ſuſtain the Walls, and is a 


kind of Artificial Foundation, as 
the other was Natural : About 
which - theſe are the chief 
things to be remember'd Firſt, 
That the bottom be preciſely 
level, where the alians there- 


fore commonly lay a Platform 
of good Board. en That 
0 


the loweſt Ledge or Row be 
meerly of Stone (the broader 
the better) cloſely laid without 
Mortar ; which is a, general 
Caution for all parts of a 
Building that are contiguous to 
Board or Timber; becauſe 
Lime and Wd are utter Ene. 
mies; and if any where unſit 
Confiners, then moſt eſpecial. 


— 


ly, That the breadth of the 
Sub/ir» ion, be at leaſt double 
to the breadth of the Wall to 
be raiſed thereon: Yet here 
D:/cretion is freer than Art, and 
you may make it broader or 
narrower, according. as the 
goodneſs of the Ground, and 
the weight of the Fabrick ſhall 
require. Foutthly; That the 
Foundation be made to dimi- 
niſh as it riſes; yet ſo, as that 
there may be as much left on 
one ſide, as on the other ſo 
as the middle of that above 
may be Perpendicularly over 
the middle of that belows 


| Which ought to be alſo obſer- 


ved in diminiſhing the Walls 
above Ground; for ſo the 
Building becomes much ftron- 
ger than it would be, by ma- 
king the Diminution any other 
way. Fifthly, That yon ne- 
ver build upon the Ruins of 
an old Foundation; unleſs you 
are very well afſir'd of its 
Depth, and thar its —_—_ | 
is {ufficient-to bear the Build- 

ing. Laſtly, I find (in ſome 
ancient Architects) a curious 
Precept. That the / Stoner in the 
Foundation Ar be laid as they 
lay naturally in the Quarry : 
They ſuppoſing them 80 have 
moſt wp = their natura! 
Poſture. Bur this Precept is 
generally obſerv'd by all good 
modern Artiſts, not only in 
the Foundation, but alſo in all 
parts of the Superſtructue; 
and that for a better Reaſon 
than bare Conje&ure, vix. 
Becauſe they find. the Stones 
to have a cleaving Grain, (or 
be ſubject to cleave) that way 
of the Stone that lay Hori- 


y in the Foundation. Third 


rontal in the Quarr7: And 
| there · 
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therefore, if the Horizontal Po- 
ſition of the Stone in the Quar- 
fy ſhould be placed Vertical 
in the Building, che Superin- 
cumbent weight ſhould be apt 
to cleave them, and ſo render 
the Fabrick Ruinous ; for as 
Philip de [Orme obſerveth, the 
98 yielding of a Stone 
in the Foundation, but the 
breadth of the back of a Knife 
will make a Clefr of more than 
half a Foot in the Fabrick 
a-lofte. See Stone, and Bed, 
and Face of a Stone. 

J. How to value.] There are 
ſeveral 1 fays Mr Philips) 
by which value the Foun- 


— 
— 


Country is not worth + a Far- 
thing; tho' you reckon Land 
at 20 . an Acre, and 20 Years 
Purchaſe ; * ſo = „ but 
one ny a Yard, every 
Yard has g Feet. 

Thirdly, But the way that 
I hall preſcribe, (ſays my Au- 
thor) as more general and cer- 
tain, to value theſe Foundati- 
ons, is to get a true and indif- 
ferent Eſtimare of the Yearly 
Rent theſe Houſes former 
went at, at 4 moderate 8 
Rent, without any Abatement 
or Diminution f by 
Fines, or any other Conſidera- 
tions : Which being known, 


dations (or Ground · plots) of you may reckon the true value 


"Houſes. (1. Suppoſe he means, 


in Cities and great Towns.) 

Firſt, Some value them by 
their length or breadth toward 
the Streer, reckoning every 
Foot in Front to be worth 4; 


J, 6, 8, or to 3. Vearly. accord - 


ing to the Street, or Place 
they ſtand in; and this Yearly 
Value they reckon at 20 Years 
Purchaſe, and ſo every Foot in 
Front is worth 4. 5, 6, 8, or 
to Pounds. But this is a very 


of theſe Foundations to be 4, 
5, or 6 Years Purchaſe, ac- 
cording to the ſaid. 5 
Rent, that is about the thi 
part of the full worth or pur- 
chaſe of the Fee ſimple of the 
But if you will more 
exactly judge of, and deter- 
mine the true worth 2 
Foundations ; it will be beſt 
to range them into three ſorts, 
reckoning the firſt and loweſt 
ſort of Houſes which yield 
leaſt Rent, at 4 Years Pur- 


uncertain way, by reaſon of chaſe; the ſecond ſort which 


the great Difference in the 
depth of Houſes. & 
econdly, Others value 


Foundations by their length 


und breadth, meaſur d by the 
Foot; reckoning every Foot 
to be worth 3 or 47. But this 
way wiel deceive you as much, 
or more than the other, if you 


don't ſeta good Rate u 
each Foot Ground. For 
Ground being ſcant in a City, 


each Foot of it there may be 
worth $ ar to . which in the 


ield a moderate Rent, at . 
Years Purchaſe, and the third 
ſort which yield the bi 
Rent, at 6 Years Purchaſe. 
My Author, (the afore men- 
tioned Mr. Wing) demonſtrates 
the Meliority. of this way. of 
1 Foundations, above 
any other ; but I have been 
already too long upon this 
Theam, and therefore I ſhall 
defer the reſt of this Ingenious 
Diſcourſe on this Subject to 


another Opportunity. 


CW 


| Fountain. * 


Well to — —— in a 


Garden; whither the Water is 
brought in Pipes of Lead, Cc. 
and commonly made to ſpout 
out of the Mouths, or other 
pares, of Images. 7 


| Framing. 2 


1. er Hels] 1 — 
Workmen i in Suſſex that do all 
the Fra in à Houſe, viz, 
The Carcafe, Flooring, Parti- 
tioning, © Roofing, Ceiling- 
beams, Aſhtoring; &e all to- 
her, and make the Win- 
ows, and Lantherns, and hew | for 
ah ſaw the Timber for 124, 
per Square. 

2. Carcaſe of a Houſe. ]Mr.Ley 
'bourn ſays, That aters 
commonly work by the re 
of 10 Foot, in erecting the 
ore that is, of ſays he)fram- 

ing and fetring up with 
Partitions, Floors, Rafters, and 
ſuch like; for which (ſays he) 
they have (in running Build. 
_ from 15 to 20 5. the 
Square, and ſome may deſerye 
Gg. or more, (and to a ſquare 
& good Carcaſe, (ſays he) 20 
Fot of Ground rough Tim · 
ber may be allow'd.) But 
know not whether he means 
that the Carpenter fells, and 
hews and ſaws the Timber in 
to that Price; for ſome Work. 
men in S*/*x tell me, That for 
framing rhe Carcaſe of a 
Houſe, and ſawing the Tim- 

ber, they have but 8 x. 


Square, and without ſawing per Square. 
ay] 6, Hr 


timber. but q s. 6.4, others 
but 4 5 fer Square. 


[ 


the | them, by th 


r aac They al- 
ſo tell my That the Charge of 
— Carcaſe ad, a Barn may be 
us computed, vin 44: - 
Square for ſawing the Boards 
confidering the $labbing, and 
the Boards —— — * 2 


ther, 22 for ſaw- 
ing the imher, +4 6d per 
and 4 4. 


Square for Frami 
per Square for the imber, rec- 
koning at 12 . per Tun, 9 
Tun to make three Square of 
Frami So that the whole 
Charge of che Carcaſe will be 
at leaſt 137. 64 per Square; 
for if the Timber be more than 
125. per Tun, then the 
whole Charge will be more 
than we have computed. =. /- 

4. Partitions. ] bo ſome 
| Workmen reckon Partitions in 
to the Carcaſe, as was ſaid, 
Number 2. yet others reckan 
emſelves for which. 
and dc the Timber, they 
tell me, They have 6 1. 
per Square ; , — rye 
manihip- only, 2. 6 d. per 
Square. 

5. Roofs ] Mr Leybouyn ſays, 
ThatCarpenterscommonly rec= 
kon 4 or 55. in the Square more 
for framing of Roofs, than for 
the reſt of the Building.I know 
not how he means; for I am 
ſure ſome ingenious Workmen 
in Suſſex tell me, That for 
framing of Roofs, and ſawing 
the Timber, they have but 8 
orgs Square, and for the 
Workmanſhip only but 47 6 4. 


] See Eloors. N 6. 
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9. Through] Some Work. 
men tell me, That for Tho. 
rough-framing, (as they call 
it, that. is framing all, and 
making Doors and Windows,) 
they have 5 5. per Square, for 


the Workmanſhip only. 


8. By the great Square.] Some 
Carpenters tell me, Thar in 
Bric 
times work by the great Square; 
and then beſides framing the 
Floors, Partitions, Roof e 
they alſv make Doors, Win- 
dows, Corniſhes, Stair-caſes, 
and (in general)all that is Car- 
zenters Work, and ſawing of 

imber. Vet I think they 
told me. They were particu 
larly paid for making the Mo 
dilions, or Cantalivers. And 


for this work they have 6 J. 


uare. But tis to be no- 


Fed, That in this way of work 
ing, they meaſure only the 


Ichnography, or Ground-plor, 
only to the Dimenſions they 
add one of the Projectures in 
Front, and not in Flank, and 
ſo caſt it up. 

9. Of Maaſuring] This kind 
of work is meafur'd by the 
+ 72 as Floors. See Floors 
. 


Fer work. 
See Plaſtick- Art. 
| Free- Maſons Work, 


See the Particulars in their 
proper Places of the Alphabet 


Freeze, or Frieſe, __ 


1. What] A large Flat Mem 
ber, which ſeparates the Archi- 


Buildings they ſome- 


trave from the Cornice. See 
its Etymology under the word 
Zepboros . 008, 
2. Kinds,] There are as ma- 
ny kinds of Freezes, as there 
are Orders of Columns, viz. 
Le ere, — Co- 
rinthian, ompoſite; 
all which in their order. wa 
3. Tuſcan] Vitrwotus' makes 
this Freeze flat and plain, and 
in heighth 30 Minures. Vig« 
nola alſo makes it flat and plain, 
but in heighth 35 Minures. 
Palladio makes it convex or 
ſwelling, and in heighth but 
26 Minutes Scammoxzi makes 
it plain, and in heighth' 42 
Minures. Rig 2 52 
4 Derick.] Vitruvins, (and ſo 
alſo Vignola) makes this Freeze 
flat, only Carv'd with Tri 
liphs and Metops, and 2 
heighth zo, er 45 Minutes. 
Palladio and Scammezzi alſo 
make it like Yruvius, and in 
heighth 45 Minutes. 
J. nick] Virrwoiur " makes 
this Freeze flat; but-common- 
ly Carvd with Atanthus 
Leaves, Lions, and Men, gc. 
And in heighth” 30 Minfites. 
Vignola makes him fat alſo and 
in heighth 45 Minutes. Pals. 


* 
dio makes kink Convex ur $wel. 


ling, and in Heighth but 27 


_-— 1] Minutes. | Same makes 
"* bim flat, and in heighth 28 
Minutes. a 
| 6.Corinthian,]Vitrwviee makes 
this Freeze flat, but Carv'd 


with Acanthus Leaves, and 
Men, Cr. and in heighth 35 
Minutes. Fignols makes it 1 


Vitrevins, but in Rel * 
Minutes. Palladio, — $1 
mozzi alſo make it like ra. 
viut, but Paladio makes it in 
2 „ieren 
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heighth 28 Minutes, and Scan- 
wozz#i; 31 + Minutes. | | 
7. Compoſite.) Vitruvius makes 
this Freeze flat, but beſet with 
Cartouſes, and Carv'd betwixt 
each Cartouſe, and in heighth 
52 + Minutes. Vignols makes 
it like Yitruwins, but in heighth 
but 45 Minutes. Pallgdio 
it convex, or ſwelling, 
and in heighth but; o Minutes 
Scommozzi makes it like Vitru. 
vir, and in heighth but 32 
Minutes. | 


Freſco. 


r. What] A way of Paint- 
ing or ria e. ( or rather 
both) upon Walls, to [endure 
the Weather, and repreſenting 
Birds, Jeaſts, Herbs, Fruits, 
Ce. = relief. 11 5 

2. Of Painti aintin 
in-. Freſco--is — perform d. 
Grind your Colours with Lime. 
water, or Milk, or Whey, and 
ſo temper and mix them toge· 
ther in Pots, as in Size-colour. 
ing. Alſo, take the Powder, 
of old rubbiſh Stones, mix it 
with well burnt Flint, (or 
pps and Water ; but waſh 
out the ſaltneſs of the Lime, 
by often pouring out the Wa. 
ter, and putting freſh, the of. 
tener the better; andthis makes 
the Plaiſter or Compoſt. 

Avoid moiſt Weather, for that 
bas great influence on the 
Walls: And to make the Work 
the more durable, ſtrike into 
the Joints of the Brick or Stone 
Wall, ſtumps of Horſe-nails, 
about 6 Inches aſunder ; for 
this will keep the Plaiſter from 


| Plaifter the Wall a go. 


' pealing off 


„* 


| . 


IT, 


Then, with this Con po 
't ingit d OD 
neſs, lettingit dry ; then (yo 
Colours bein Rudy * 


and mingled,) Plaiſter again o. 


ver the former, the thickneſs 


of a Half-crown, ſo much as 
you intend preſently to work 


upon; and whilſt it is wer; 
work your Colours therein, 
which will mix and incorpo- 
rate with the Plaiſter, ſo as 
1 — wa ſh on, quick 

ork your Paintin | 
witha free Hand; for therecan 
be no alteration aſter the firſt 


. 
: 


Painting; and therefore make 


your Colour high enough at 


the firſt ; you may deepen, 
but not eaſi yy heighten. 
Avoid Mineral Colours, 


Earthy . Colours are the beſt, 
as all Okers Spaniſb bromn, Terra. 
vert. Spaniſb white, &c. © 
Your Bruſhes and- Pencils 
muſt be long and ſoft ; other- 
wiſe they will rake and raſe 


the Painting; your Colours 


muſt I, and flowing from 
the "wp your Deſign per- 
fect in the Image, or Paper 
Copy; for in this Work you 


cannot alter or add upon a 


Colour. 

3. Hiftory.) This kind of 
Painting was the ancient Gre- 
cian way of Painting, and fince 
much us'd by the Romans. 
Plutarch tells us, That Aratay 
the great Commander under 
Ptolemy King of Egypt, (in a 
Complement to the Emperor's 
Affections that ways) ſpared 


the ſacking of a wealthy City, 


meerly for the Excellency of 
the Freſco Painting upon the 
Walls of the Houſes. _ 

There 


. 4 


R 
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c Cams 


moſt excellent Freſco-work. Ir} ing. 


is the continu'd Travels of 
Ulyſſes in 60 pieces, done by 
Bollameo, Martin Rouſe a Flo-' 
rentine, and others. 


French. g/aſs. 
| See Glaſs, N. II. 
Frieſe, 
As Freeze. 
Frigeratory. 
A Place to make or keep 


things cool in. 
We one. 
See Stone. N. 1. 
Front, or Frontiſpiece. 
£ hat.] The Face, or Fore- 


ſide of a Houſe. See Portial. 


2. Of Setting.] The Setting, 
(that is making) of the Fronts 
of great Buildings, vis Aſh- 


lar, (or Stones) Architrave, 


VVindows and Doors, with the 
round - table, Faſcia's, an 


There have been ſeveralſ other Members, is worth from 
whole Towns of this work in 15 10. to 51. per Rod, (ſays 
rarely done, but now. Mr. Wing} according to 
ruain'd by war. gaodneſs of the Wor 
At Rome there are three | : | 
Chambers (in the Pope's Pal.“ Frontiſh doors. 
lace) of Freſco, done by Rs: | 
phael Urbin, and Julio Romane“ See Doors, N. 4. 
(his Diſcipte) who finiſhed his 
Maſter's VVork, which is yet Frowey, 
call'd Raphael's Deſigns rl ; 
Places there are done by An-: Timber is by ſome Work- 
dres del Sexto, and Michael An- men ſaid to be frowey, when it 
gelo, and other Artiſts, | is evenly temper'd all the way, 
At Fou bleau in France is and works freely without tear - 


i | 
Funnels of Chinmeys. 

1. Vybat.] The Funnel of a 
Chimney is the Shaft, or ſmal- 
leſt part of it, from the Waſt 
(where tis gather d into its 
leaſt Dimenſions) upwards. 

2. Of making ] Palladiv tells 


= 


| us, That the Funnels of Chim- 


nies muſt be carry'd through 
the Roof, 3, 4, or 5 Foot at 
leaſt, thar they may . tho 
Smoke into the Air. And here 
you muſt take care, (ſays he,) 
hat they be made neither too 
wide, nor too narrow ; for if 
they be too wide, the Wind 
will drive back the Smoke 
into the Room; and if they 
be too narrow, the Smoke 
(not having free Paſſage) re- 
turns back alſo. Therefore 
tis that Chamber-chimneys 
are not made narrower than 
10 or 11 Inches, nor broader 
than 15, which is the ordinary 
depth of the Funnels of great 
Kitchin - chimneys, whoſe 
Breadth is 4 or 5 Foot within 
the Work, from the Place 
where the Breſt ends, to the 
Top of the Funnel Now, 
the ſaid Breſt reaghes from the 


Mantle 


and pieces (cut thickeſt in the 


tothe End of the Funnel, it 


Shaft of Column, being that 
the Baſe and the Capital. 


at. * 
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tle-tree; to the Ceiling; or 
pitch of the Arch, always di- 
miniſhing within the Work, 
till you come to the Meaſures 
of Depth and Hreadth, before - 
mentioned; and from thence 


muſt be carry'd up as even as 
you can poſlibly ; for failing 
in this, it often happens the 
Smoke is offenſive. 


Farrs. 


f, 


In Architecture, Furring is the 
making of the Rafter- 
Feet in the Cornice. That is, 
when Rafters are cut with a 
Knee; theſe Furrings are pieces 
that go- ſtraight along wich 
the Rafter from the Top of che 
Knee to the Cornice. Allo 
when Raffers are rotten, .or 
ſunk hollow in the middle, 


. le, and to point at each 
make them ſtraight 
the putting on of thoſe Pieces, 
is call'd Furring the Rafters ; and 
thoſe Pieces ſo put on, are 
call'd Furry. 

Faſt. 


F From the Latin Fu a 
Club, ſignifies the Trunk or 


Part comprehended between 


— — 
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| Gable-end., | 
. Hat.) In Architecture,, 


the Gable - end of a 


J are nail d upon them to 
amn ß. 


| 2, To Meaſure.) To meaſur® 
a Gable-end, 
Breadth at the bottom, by half 
the Perpendicular, or Line 
from the Angle at the top to 
the middle of the bottom 3; or 
multiply half the former by 
the whole of the latter, and 
the Product will give the Con- 
tent in ſuch Meaſures as the 
Dimenſions were taken in. 


| The bevelli 
the Joyſt, or other Stuff. I is 


alſo us'd for the ing of the 
| * 


the Thickneſs of the Shoulder 
is cut into the Trimmer alſo 
bevelling upwards, that. ĩt ma 

juſt. receive the Gain, and ſo 
the Joyſt and Trimmer lie even 
and level upon their Superfi- 


us d in a Foot or Hearth. 
] oy 1 28 
Galleries, 


Houſes; they ſerve for Walk- 
ing, Eating, and other Di- 
vertiſements. Their Length 
(ſays Palladis) ought to be at 
leaſt 5 times their Breadth ; 
they may be 6, 7, or 8 times 
their Breadth, but muſt not 


Houſe is the Upright Triangu- 
lar End of the R | 


exceed. ey l 
YI 
Gard-manger. 
A Store-houſe, or Room to 
ſet Meat in, 1 
1 Gates, 


multiply the 


ulder. of 


End of the Jo c. upon a 
Trimmer or Girder, Sd on 


cies. This way of working is. 


| Are long narrow Rooms, | 
made on the Sides or. Fronts of 
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Gate, 


1. What. 1'Tis 4 thing fo well 
known, that it needs no De. 
ſerip ion ; for all know it to 


* Place for Paſſage of Per- 
ſons, or Horſes, hes or 
Waggons. &e 
2. Of theis } The 


principal Gares for Encrance, 


2 which Coaches and 


Waggons are to paſs, ought 
never to be leſs than 7 Foot in | 
Breadth, nor more than 12 
Foor, 4 45 — 


Dann Breadth, 


21 for — Gares in 
Inns, where Waggons loaded 
with Hay and Straw go under, 
their * may be twice 


the Breadt 

3- Of the Price of ſome . ] 
As to the Price. Gates, 
various, according tc the aY 
of Gates, whigh again will dif- 
fer according to the Dimenſi- 
ons and Workmanſhip. Thoſe 


which we ſhall mention at pre- 


fe for Jargs 


As Mes 
it — to be 


ſent, will be only Polliſado,| 


and Pold Gates. 
And firſt of Palliſado Gates ; 
Mr. Ving ſaith, in Rutland, 


That if * Gates be 6 or 


Foot high, and the Workman] i 
find Timber and Workman- 
ſhip, they are worth about 9 
or tog per lineal Yard; but if 
he find only Workmanſhip, 
then tis worth 6 or 7. 5. per 
Yard. 

I haye obſerved, That if 
they are Semi-palliſado, with 
Kaeeliog-rails at the Top. 
bandſomely moulded on both 


Sides / a and. ſqua ſquare. P 
Raiſed Pannels,' and Bi 2 — 
Mouldings on both ſides, 
Gates about 8 Foot high, 
the Poſts a Foot ſquare, open 
in the Front, or revailed with 
'a Moulding firuck in it on 
both ſides the Revail, a Baſe 
and Capital laid on the Poſts, 
and the Heads cut mto one of 
the Platonick Bodies; as ſu 
you an Icolaedron, and 
ſts were about 10 or 11 
Foot above Ground, the Work. 
manſhip is worth 12 or 13 5. per 
Yard lineal ; but if the Work- 
men find Timber, it will be 
Gate, | worth morethan 207 per Yard 
lineal; in ſuch Gates, to find 
all Iron. work, Painting, Cc. 
it would be worth above 5 
per Yard Iineal. 
Secondly, Of Peld Gates f 
which are ſuch as art ſet in 
ces for to ſhut up the Paſ- 
fages' into Fields, ind other 
Incloſures.) Theſe are of two 
ſorts, either of ſawed, orcleft 
Timber; for to make a 
one, and ſer him up,” and his 
Poſts, the Price In different 
[Places the Vliponch 6 d. to * 
ut if t r 
the ſawing, then the Price is 
from 5s to 65.64. Such a 
Gate, Timber and Work, -is 
worth from 7 to to. accord - 
to their Goodneſs; bur 
with Poſts from 1 to 15 „. 
Burt Gate and ſron- work from 
10 to 13% But Gate, Iron- 
work, and Poſts from 15 to 
18 . but Cleft-pold Garer, 
cleaving , and making, an 
hanging, from 4 to 5 and ſo 
roportionably for all Timber, 
ron, and Poſts, &c. The Rea- 


ſon wb the Prices are thus 
YO * — diffs 


* 
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A Word ufed by fome, by | che 


Gavel, © | 
„0 Floor, the Ends of them are 


A peel Are fome of che 
largeſt Pieces of Timber in x 


for the moſt part framed into 


whi h they he fam 6 — err 
hic mean t 4814 are fran 
Gable, hi 0 h f e. , , by x Jo 4 | N 


© German-glaſs. ' 
Ses Glo. Num. V. 
\  Girding-beams, 
' "Tis uſed by ſome Archi- 


e Scantlings, ' 
ders and Summers, upon the 
Rebuilding of Lenden, after 4 
Conſultation of experienced 
Workmen, were reduced to an 
AQ by che Parliament, and 


are thus ſet down, as fit for all 


rafts, to lignifie the ſame as * Fabricks, great an ſmall, vis. 
| 5 | 0 a 2 to 5 \ muſt be in | F 
54 B. In, E. In — Depth, Inches. th Inches. | 
: to. oft 5. 1 ä my | 
22 15. 018, o ny E BS ; 
1 5 «[18. 021. A abs ty (Ws To | * 
3 — 
i. es 17 J. 
a 3. How. to be laid in the Brick.) ** Girt, 
work.] No Girder, or Summer | 
' ought to lie leſs than 10 In-] See Fillet, 
ches into the Wall, and their| ke. 
Ends muſt be laid in Loam. Glaſs. 
4. That Girders and Summers 
be of good hearty Oak, as free 1, Y7/hat.) Al know it to 
from Knots as may be; be-] be a diaphanous, or tranſpa- 
Cauſe that will be leaſt fubjet|renxt Body made by Art, of 
$0 break, and may with more | Sand and Nitre, ſaith Pliny : 
Safety be relied on in this croſs} "Tis alſo made of white gliſt- 
ring Flints, mizt with, Sal» 


and tranverſe Work. 


Alkali, 


ee 
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. Alkali, or the Salt of the Herb 


into Glaſs. 
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Glaſs. work, or Salt of Fern- aſhes 
for common Glaſs ſome ſay. 
Monſieur Blancourt faith, That 
the Venetian alſo uſe white 
Flints, and alſo a rich, Sand, 


e. where it is commended 
in this Manner, and called 
Crom · window. glaſ much ex- 
ceeding French Glaſs, in all its 
Qualifications. But now at 
the Bear garden Looking gl 


and likewiſe a fort of white plates are made; the Maker of 


Marble; he alſo ſaith, Thar 
all white tranſparent Srones 
that will not burn ro Lime, 
are fit to make Glaſs ; and that 
all Stones that are fit to ſtrike 
Fire, are capable to be made 


this beſt ſort of Crown-glaſe, 
being now removed to Ratcliffe, 
and upon that Account it now 
bears the Name of Ratclif 
Crown-glaſs, as it did at firſt of 
Bear. garden Grown Glaſe. © 


This ſort of Crown-glaſs is of 


II. The Sorts of Glaſs, There | a light Sky-blew Colour, which 
are various ſorts of Glaſs which | may be very diſtinctly ſeen, 
are made uſe of in the World, | if it be laid on a piece of white 


but at preſent I ſhall confine 
my ſelf to ſpeak only of thoſe 


Pa . v | 
have been informed, That 


Sorts which Glaziers commonyy — Engliſh Glaſs. maker went 


work upon here in Eng 
which Salk following, viz 


over into France, on Purpoſe 
to learn the French Way of mak» 


Crown=Glaſs, which is of two | ing Glaſs, which, when he had 


ſorts, 
2 French or Nuirmandy Glaſs, 
3. German Glaſs of two ſorts 


Lambeth and Ratcliff | attained to, he came over a- 


gain into England, and ſet u 
making ot Conn. glaſt, an 


therein much out did the 


white and green. 4. Dutch 
Glaſs. | 
Staffordſbire Glaſ 7 Briffdl 
Glaſs 8. Looking glaſs. 9. Jea-| 
lous Glaſs ; of which ſorts I 


5.. Newcaftle Glaſs. 6 | French his Teachers, as Engliſh- 


men uſually do. I have been 
told by ſome Londen Glaziers, 
that there is 24 Tables of this 


ſhal! ſuccinQly treat in theis|Crown-glaſs to the Caſe, the 


Order. 


III Of Crown-glaſs.] Is of 
two ſorts, Ratcliff and Lambeth. 
Crown glaſs, of both which 
Sorts I will briefly ſpeak. And 


1. Of Ratclif Crown-glaſs.) 
That ſort of Glaſs which goes 
by this Name, is the beſt and} 


cleareſt ſort of Crown-glaſs ; 


which Sort was at firſt made at 
the Bear. garden on the Bank ſide. 
In the Year 1691, I had it pub-] 
liſh'd in the Caxette for June 15, 


Tables being of a Circular Form, 


of about 3 Foot 6 or 8 Inches 


Diamerer,and by Conſequence, 
each Table will be in Area a- 
bout 9 or 10 Foot, and the 
Caſe berwixt 220, and 240 
This Glaſs is brought from 
Ratcliff in ſuch kind of Frames 
as Newca#tle glaſs is brought up 
into the Town, only the New. 
caſtle glaſs is brought on Ship. 
board, and this Rarcliff glaſs 
upon a Staff berwixtrwo Men, 
as they carry a ſmall Veſſel 
of Beer, or the — 
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I have known this Ratcliff- 
crown-glaſs (old. about 9 4 per 
Foot in London, ready cut into 
Squares. \ And when wrought 
in Lead, and ſer up, for about 
48d. per Foot. 
2. Of Lambeth Crown-glaſs.) 
This ſecond fort of Crom glaſ 
takes. its Name alſo from-the 
Place where tis made; tis 
of a darker Colour than Ratcliff 
_ Crown-glaſs, inclining ſome» 
thing ta a Green. , 
This ſort is fold in London 
for about — 22 =p 
Squares, ing. wrought 
and ſer up in Windows — 
Lead, its Price is about 16 4. 
per Foot. 


IV. of French glaſs } By ſome 
call d Normandy glaſc, m 

it was formerly made at Cher. 
bourg in Normandy. But I am 
informed that the Work · hou- 
ſes have within theſe few 
Years been removed, for cer- 
tain Reaſons of State to Aux 
erre in Burgundy. They alſo 
make Glaſs at Nevers in Orleans, 
and likewiſe at St, Gobin near 
La ere in Picardy; but from 
which of theſe Places our 
French-glaſs comes which we 
uſe in England, I cannot cer- 
tainly tell. But it is a thin- 
ner and more tranſparent ſort 
of Glaſs than our Nemcaftle- 
glaſs, and when tis laid on a 
piece of white Paper, it appears 
of a dirtyiſh green Colour. I 
uſed to be of a middle Price, 
berwixt Crown and Newcaftles 
glaſe, and I have known it ſold 
for 12 d. per Foot, wrought in 
Lead, and ſet up ; but ſome 


U 
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with France,) near as dear as 


Crown glaſs. 


Of this Glaſs there is but 
25 Tables to the Caſe, 
V. Of German-glaſs ] Of this 
ſort of Glaſs there are two 
Kinds, viz, White and Green. 

1. White German glaſs.) This 
Glaſs is of a whitiſh Colour, 
and free from thoſe Spots and 
Blemiſhes which our Neweafte 
Glaſs is ſubje& to, but it hath 
commonly ſome. fine or ſmall 
carved Streaks, or Lines, as 
the Newcaſile-glaſs hath. _ 

2. Green German-glaſs } This 
you may well ſuppoſe to. be 
of a greeniſh Colour by its 
Name; it is ſubje& to have 
thoſe fine Lines, or Streaks as 
the White is; but both this 
and the white German is 
ſtraighter, and not ſo crooked 
and warped as Newcoffle 'Glaſs 
is > yo theſe gba of Glaſs 
are brought over from Germany, 
and yet it „ cheap 
as Newcafle Glaſs. 2 

VI. Dutch-glaſs ] It differs 
not much from Nemcaſile Glaſs 
in its Colour, and I have ob- 
ſerved ſome of ĩt chat hath 
been very crooked: I am in- 
formed that the Tables of this 
ſort of Glaſs are but ſmall ; 
tis not much uſed now in 
England, This Glaſs hath its 
Name alſo from - thoſe that 
make it, viz. The Dutch, for T 
am told tis brought out of 
Holland; "tis alſo about the 
ſame Price with | Newcaftle- 
glaſs. Ks Ul 

VII. Newcaftle.glaſs.) This 
ſort of Glaſs is of a kind of 


ſay tis now (we haye War 


an Aſhecolour ; it is the Glaſs 
| that 


r „„ . ³˙ m ⅛ iv odd 


G L 
that is moſt in uſe here in| but the fides are parallel; che 
England, but tis ſubject to have] Glaſs is ſec on ſome Straw, 
Specks and Blemiſhes, and which is laid on the bottom of 
Streaks in it, and it is very] che Frame, and there is ſome 
often and crooked. Of Straw alſo put on the ſides, 
this Glaſs, Mr. ſays] and top of each Caſe, but n 
there are 45 Tables to the Caſe j; berwixt the Tables Th 
but if 1 did not miſtake, a Caſes are brought ro Londen in 
London Glazier told me, That the Coal-ſhips, they being ſer 
2 had but 35 Tables to the on End in the Coles more than 
Caſe, and Mr. alſo f half ics depth, by which Means 
ſaith, That each Table cons [they are kept Ready from fall- 
tained 5 ſuperficial Feer, and ing and w_ broke by the 
by Conſequence a Caſe of 45 | Motion, and Rowling of the 
ables to the Caſe will con-{Shi 
tain 225 Foot, The Glazier be-] Mr, ſaich, That 
fore mention d, faid there was Caſe of 45 Table, x Foot to 
6 Foot in a Table, and if but a Table, equal to 225 Foot 
35 Tables to the Caſe, that doth weigh about 200 8. and 
would amount to but 210 Foot. by Conſequence 9 Foot will 


ä 


N 


Due I was informed by one that W phone 9. 


told me he had taken the Di. alſo ſaith, the Price of 
menſions of ſome Tables of| Newca#le Glaſs is uncertain ; 
Newcaftle Glaſs, and he found] for when Coals are plenty, then 
them to contain 7 Foot at{Glaſs is cheap, and when the 
leaſt ; for, ſaich he, they are of Coals are dear at London, then 
this Form; The upper Edge, [| Newcaftle Glaſs is fo likewiſe, 
as they ſtand in the Caſes or] not that they want Coals at 
Frames, is Circular, about the | Newca#le ; but becauſe they 
4th or part of a Circle, have no other Conveyance for 
the Cord of which, faith he, it to Landen. So that fome- 
was about 3 + Foot, the lower] times it is at 30 5. per Caſe, and 
Side was ſtraight, about 18 or| other Times 40 5 
19 Inches, the Perpendicular But I was informed by a 
from the bottom to the top, Loydon Glazier, that the moſt 
about 3 Foot: From this Ob- | conſtunt Price was 34 7. ger 
ſervation, a Caſe of 35 Tables| Caſe. | 
would amount to 245 Foot | To cut a Caſe of this Glaſs 
Theſe Tables of Glaſs are varrics Diamond faſhion 
brought in Caſes, or flight] (with halfs, and quarters, and 
Frames of Sticks fixed at ſome | z quarters of ies, l 
Diſtance one another. in- | Glaſs falls out) ſome ſay it is 
to 4 Corner-pieces which are] worth & or 7 :. but I did hear 
—— Y Ends of theſe oy pong V would do 
rames are et near- it for 3 . or 3. 6 4, 
er one another © hs 2 Neweaftle-glal; cut into large 
than they are at top, according | Square: are ſold for 22 to 25 #. 
to the Form of the Glaſs ; [per 100 Foot, according to their 
. And 


*. 


N * 


but by reaſon they have not 
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And ſmall Squares, from 19 
to 22.5, per ioo Foot. 

And Quarries, of Newcaſtle 
Glaſs, for about 165. per. o 
Foot. | | 

Glazing done with this New. 
caftle Glaſs with Quarries: band- 
ing, ſoddering, pinning the 
Caſements being included, the 
uſual Price is 5 d. or 6d. per 
Foot in Linden, and there 
abouts ; but in ſeveral Parts 
of the Country they have 6 4. 
per Foot, aud will be paid for 
pinning of the Caſements be 
ſides. + AE 
VII G'azing, in ſome Places 
of England, as in Rutland, 
and other Northern Parts is 
done, with Quarries of New 
caftle Glaſs for 4 4 f or. 5 4 
per Foot. And Squares wrought 
into Lead, and ſet up for 6 d. 
F er.” 

But then again in Suſx and 
Kent, the South Parts of it they 
will not work ſo cheap, becauſe 
their Glaſs is ſomething dear-. 
er to them; in theſe Southern 
Parts, they commonly reck- 
on 7 d. per Foot for. Glaz- 
ing with Squares of Newca#le- 
glaſs, beſides they will be paid 
for pinning of the Caſements. 

III. St afordſbire glaſs ] This 

ſort of Glaſs which is made in 
Staff. raſbire, I could never yet 
learn any certain Account of; 
for tis a ſort of Glaſs but 
ſeldom uſed in theſe parts of 
the Kingdom. 

IX. Briftol glaſs ] "This is 
made at the City of Briffol ; 


 — NS 


the Conveniency to ſend it by 
See, (as they have from New- 
caſtle by Coal-Ships,) it is very 


tho' it be as cheap, and better 
than Newcaſtle Glaſs. 

X Looking glaſi.] As to Look- 
ing glaſs Plates they are made 
at the Bear garden on the Bank- 
fide, London, (where Crown- 
glaſs was firſt made.) I do not 
certainly know whether this 
ſort of Glaſs be not made with 
the ſort of Sand, mentioned by 
Dr Grew in his Muſeum Regalis 
Societatis, 346 P. Fine Sand, 
ſaith he, from a Sand-pir n 
Gromley in Kent, of this is made 
the - cteareſt and beſt Engliſh. 
zlaſs ; it conſiſteth of ſome 
Grains as clear as Cryſtal; 
with which others obſcure 
being mixed, give a whitiſh 
aſh c lour to the whole Maſs. 

Theſe Looking glaſs Plates are 
ground ſmooth and flat, and 
poliſhed ; they are ſometimes: 
uſed in Saſbes or $aſd-windows 3 
but tis a dear ſort of Glaſs; 
for they ask 4 5 per Foot for 
ſuch Squares, and if they are 
large, tis much more. 

There is a Way that 
ſome uſe to try which is the 
whiteſt and cleareſt Glaſs, 
which is thus, viz! they rake 
it up cloſe by one Edge, be- 
twixt the Edges of the middle 
and Fore-finger ; and then 
looking againſt the Cur, or 
Broken Edge, the Eyes being 
thus skreen d by the Edges of 
the two Fingers, they ſay tis 
eaſy by this Method to diſcern 
which is the whiceſt and clear- 


* 


eſt Glaſs. | | 

Looking: laſſes foil'd being 
in: Vogue for Ornaments over 
Chimneys in Parlours, &c. I 
(ball briefly ſay ſomething 


concerning them. Sir William 


rare to haye any of it in Lenden, 


Pcr'y ſaith, Ts rhy Vole 22 


other 6 


\ \ 


8 
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Looking «glaſs plates conſiſts in a 
duplicate proportion of their 
ſices to their Squares. Becauſe 
you ſhall not be leſt quite in 
the dark: as to this matter, I 
will hide the Price which I 
have known ſet down. x 

two Sizes of Looking glaſſes, viz. 
One of 5 Inches long, and 42 
broad in a Frame to place over 
a Chimney 40. ſome of 10 
and 8 Inches, in Walnut-cree- 


frames for about 4q 5. per piece, 


If they have Dimond · cut; but 
if not, this ſize is about 6 4 
per piece cheaper. I could here 
have ſhew'd the Method of 
Grinding Poliſhing, and Foil. 
ing of theſe Glaſſes ; but it be. 
f g Foreign to my purpoſe, 
omar it. 


9 ra 

XI. Jealous Glaſt.) This is a 

5 wrinkled Cha of ch 

Quality, that, one cannot di- 

ſtin 1 what is done on the 
e © 


dmits the Light to paſs thro' 
10 'Tis 14 of the ſame 
ſort of Materials. as Looking. 
glaſs. plates are. This Jealous: 
glaſs is caſt on a Mould, and is 
compoſed all over irs Surface 
with a mulcitude of Oblong 
Circular Figures, (which are 
Concave,) ſomewhat. reſem- 


| bling Weavers Shuttles; this 


is vn one ſide of it, but the 
other conſiſts of Figures 


4 little Convex, and this 


laſt fide js the ſide they 
cur it on, when the Squares 
are too big for the preſent uſe, 
it being found to be very dif 
cult ro cut it on the Concave 
ſide. Some ſorts of this Jes- 
lous-glaſs' have a Convexity ri- 
ſing in the middle of che Con- 
cavity; ſo that one ſide, or 
Surface of it doth much re. 
ſemble the Boats which Boys 


it; but yet it 


| uſed. to make by folding of 
Paper ; only in this Glaſs the 
Concavities, and ;Convexities 
are bath more ubtuſe and blunt. 
But there are various forts of 
this Glas, in reſpect either to 
the Form or Size of the Ei- 
gures, of which this Glaſ7 is 
compoſed; for I have ſeen 
ſome of this: Glaſt have the 
uttle-like Figures, much lar- 
ger than. other ſome, and ſome 
of it with the Points as it 
wete) - of the Shuttles ver 
curved, and ſometimes - theſe 
Figures are in a Poſition 
ndiqular to one Edge of the 
uare, and other ſome are 
oblique to ite. 
I Tam informed that this Glaſe 
is about 18 4 per Square, each 
Square being about 2 or 14 
Inches broad, and 153 or 16 
Inches long. The reaſon why 
they are ſo dear, is, (as I am 
informed) -becauſe the Looking- 
glaſs-plate makers do not care 
to Make theſe ſort of Squares, 
but only when their Pots of 
Metal are almoſt out, and they 
are 4 little at leiſure :; for tie 
ſay it waſtes Glaſe too eek 
for their Profit. I heard 2 
London Glazier ſiy,that he hath 
ſometimes ſtayed a Month for 
ſome of it, before he could 
have it to uſe. This ſort of 
Glaſt 3s commonly. uſed,” in 
and about Londen, to put into 
the lower Lights of Saſh-win- 
dows. Os, . where the Win- 
dows are low againſt the Street, 


to prevent People's nous — 
tney 


is done in the Room 

. It is ſomerimes ſet in 
in ſuch Places, where 
they would not have their 

ATions overlook'd. 
Now it 4s very plain (to 
any reaſonable Man, that 
1 knows 


oO 


. 
* 


there, they have laid it down 
for ſome time, and do not 


* 


Glazing, all know to be @ ma. 


of 
of 


nual Art, -w ieces 
Glaſs: ( by * 


moſt) as if it yy one — 
ieee; nay in 0 
2 better and cheaper, viz. in 
caſe of breaking, G 
Theſe two Heads of Straigbt 
or Curved, will admit of ſeve- 
ral Sub. diviſions, and firſt of 
Straight, which contains a 
re Work, whoſe Angles are 
ight ones, as almoſt all Win- 
dow-Lights are in Timber 


Window. frames, and ſo like» 


over a Door in the Front 5 


GL n 
knows any thing Glazed wich ſack of | which - 
ons,) that this ſo the Lights are compoſed. _ 
ſaving chron ; of 45 Dep: ris tor fa: 

45 this » 
as they b n this Profeſh- 
Rays, or on, me it be in ſome piece 
Odj of Fet. work. 2 

vari 3. Bevel, this is the moſt 
ſed by common, eſpecially in the 
Glaſſes Surface Country, and ordinary Houſes, 
confuſed. they arrive aty (which all know to be moſt 
the Retina, or Fund of the] numerous) for moſt ſuch are 
Bye.* Glazed h es, which 

XII. Woolwich, or Weoolledge ] is Bevel Work, ſo likewiſe is 
This alſo was one kind of our |a great deal of e, and all 
Engliſh Glaſs, which did receive | $nip-work. ' 
its Name from Curved Work, conſiſts either 


of Circles, Ouult, or ſome di- 
ſtorted Arches; Circles and 


gs Oval are commonly uſed for 


Lights at ſome particular place 
in « Building, 8, in aPediment, 
over a Door, or | 
che middle of a Front, &. 


have alſo obſerved- a | 


Building that did conſiſt o 
two Arches of a pretty large 
Circle like a Weavers Shuttſe, 
lying along, and 'the whole 
Li Glazed with. one 
piece of Glaſs both Parts, Cir, 
cles, and Ovals, and ſome. 
times ſome difſforred Arches 
are made uſe of in croc 
ch und pur weed = 
whole Ci 
and Ovals 1a their Fret, ar 
Ornamental Works. 
II. Glaziers Draughts.] 
the ingenious ſort of Ga. 
den, both 1778 — — 
Country work by Deſign, (an 
not by Gueſs, like the common 
Blunderers in moſt Profeſſions 
relating to Building ;) for they 
make a Draught of all their 


| 


wiſe are the Squares, (if it is 


Windows on Paper, in which 


one double one. 


. Feet, E. G. in the firſt Win 


—— mas 


— 
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of Squares, boch 


| 6 E | 
*they ſer down he Demenſs obth, 3 
2 Li 1 3 = alſo buck, in each, Light; 
and bread , and 5 number each Window, Aer ha 


* lowing * 


E=b CEPT F: 


4 To + 


"I 


= n 
HEY 


; N. 8, Note, That bee gr. 
ſix diſtinct Windows, wit, the 


N. ones are three light! 


and of the four low. 
er ones there y den „ threr 


A. coll, al. L Foll2, th a 25 


Lights, two ſingle Lights, and ei 


'N. B That à number land.” 
ing A nds (of the Oblong' 
Figu re in the Scheme above) 
18 * 1 of the Light! 
chat at rhe ttom the breadth, 
and thar number in the mid 
n 
number o in 
and che lo er one for the num 
ber in breadth. 

N. B. Alfo that the firſt and 
Drone 8 {which are 

ight Win have 
3 ſer down in 
— 8 arts of 


dow you have this Number, 


6. o at the which fi 
9 8 che heighth of che Light 


| rem in that Light, 
and by — ce the o 
Squares, ower ones in 

be cut ſomething ſhorter, be. 
| cauſe of che Bran the Caſe. 
— 48 aud the Squares 
be cut r nar- 


— and the four 
and mr. 


ones both dar 

Now by fach Dranght,the 
ow by ſuch a 

London Glazitr when his Coun- 

try Cuſtomers ſend to him fory 

fach a certain of Glaſs, 


he knows immeditely how to 
cut it to fic his Work, and the 


be 3 Foot, and 6 Duodeci 


Country Glier knows Bou to 
L 4 - work 


"more from it, 


Sang? 1 — — 


8 


% 
4%. a — Hel 
* 
. \ 
* 
—— — — „ 


Work up his Glaſs by it. ſo 
lay it thall fit each Window, 
though he be forty Miles re- 
as well as if he 
wan by te en” 


The London-glaſs. cutters com- 
monly mark (with a Letter or 
Figure over them,) all the 

indows that are of one Size, 
and write the fame Mark on a 
piece of Paper, the —_— is 
ot in among that parcel of 
. Squares which belong ro thoſe 
Lights which are all of one ſize; 
this piece of Paper is ſo put in, 
that the Character is viſible a 
bove the edges of the Squares : 
By which diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
rater the Country Glazier 
readily knows whichSquares to 


oni, 


I ſhall do theſe two Things; 
firſt, "Conſider the Cuſtoms uſed 
amongſt them, (for Cuſtom is 
to be the greateſt Guide in all 
manner of Meaſures) And, 
ſecondly, of taking the Dimen- 
. and. computing the Quan- 
eic 4d 5 in 

1. Before we proceed to ta» 
king of Dimenſions, which one 
would think ſhould'be the firſt 
thing, in order to meaſure any 
Superficies or Solid; Vet be- 
fore we can pretend to take 
theſe Dimenſions. we - muſt be 
inform d ot all Cuſtoms that 
are claimed, and have been to- 
lerated by long ſtanding, Cc. 
22 Profeſſion.' And there- 

re, MR 6 


Note, 1. That in Glazing 
when Windows have a Semi- 
circular top, (or any other Cur- 
ved Form) th Cuſtom is 
take the full heighth as it K 
were ſquare. 

2. That all Windows con- 
ſiſting of intire Circles, Ouali, 
or any other Carved Form, the 
Dimenſions are taken the two 
longeſt ways at Right Angles 
one to another, (which we may 
call the Diamerers, and from 
theſe Dimenſions the Areas are 
found the ſame as if they were 


Square. 

3. That all Crocket-windows 
in. Stone-work are all meaſu- 
red by their full Dimenſions in 
heighth and breadth, as if they 
were Square and not Curved; 


4. That there is very good 
Reaſon for all chaſe Cuſtoms, 


take for any Window. 
I hall only add one thing 
more to this of Draughts, and 
o conclude with this Head: 
And that is, that ſuch Glazi. 
;ers as underſtand ir, ſer down 
their Dimenſions in Decimals; 
which fits as well or better for 
_ the London Glaſr-cutters, be. 
, cauſe. they have their Rules 
Centeſimally divided for the 
purpoſe, I have here there, 
| . Fore, (for ſatis faction to the 
- Eurious) ſet down the Dimen- 
ſions of the four lower Win. 
. dows, in Feet and Centeſimal 
Parts. As for Example, in the 
_ third Window, at the top, you 
have theſe numbers 4. 50, 
Which ſignifies the height of 
the Light is 4 Foot and 50 
Centeſimal Parts. and at the 
bottom there is this number 


1. 5. Which is 1 Foot 30 Cen- 
tiſimal Parts, and ſo of the 
10 


Wirk.] 


Of Meaſuring Glaziers 
In dilgauring of this, 


if we conſider the trouble in 
taking - Dimenſions to make 
themby; adh, the waſteof Glaſs 
in working it to theſe Forms, 
and zdly the extraordinary time 

expended 


= 


8 83838 38887 877 727 


Dimenſions, and ſetting them 
ITE _— EX 4 
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== 


expended in ſetting it up, 
_— than in ſquare Li 2 1 


ſay if theſe things be duly! 


igh'd.. and. conkder'd, they 


will be found of more Value 


than the Glaſs which would 
cover” a ſquare Superficies of 
that Dimenſion. 
diſpatched the ſirſt thing, viz 
Of - Cuflomis, I ſhall now pro- 
parent, or) - Dimenſions, Ge 
2. ng Dim s, Ce 
In doing of which, in this Pot 
feſſion of Glazing, it is gene- 
rally taken to parts of Inches, 
and ſo eompured to the Nicety 
of a Fraction of an Inch, hic 
may be done ſeveral ways. 4 
of which being praQiſed by 
ſome Surveyors * Workmen, 
1 halt juſt mention here, vi 
1 By Fulgar Fractiont, 2. By 
Croſs Multiplication of Feet, In- 
ches, and Parts, 3 By Ouodeci. 
mals, and 4. By Decin ali. There 
is another way by L6garithms, 
_ which is more expeditious than 
either of the former; but I 
cannot here ſtay to treat of 
theſe which will require too 
much Time and Room for this 
Undertaking, or Deſign. 
ut becauſe in Glaziers 
work, they uſually take Di. 
men ſions to the parts of an 


Inch, the beſt and readieſt way [i 


to compute the Area's, is to 
take the Dimenſions with a 
Sliding rule, ſuch as the Gla 
nziers generally uſe; which 
Rule is divided Centeſimally, 
the Dimegſions being thus ta- 
ken. and fer down, are Multi- 
plied one into the other, as 
eaſily as Vulgar Arithmetick 
in Whole Numbers is. 
As the the Method of taking 


aving thus | 


ſet up. See 


24 in a Pocket. book, or the 
like. See Building, Numb V. 
9. 2, 3, 4, F. where alſo you 
will find a Bill of Meaſure. 
ment of Glazier's Work. 

And for the manner of Com- 
puting the Quantity. See Croſs. 
Multiplcation _* _- 

IV. Of the Price of divers 
forts of Glaziers work.) The dif- 
ferent ſorts of *Glazier's Work 
which we ſhall here mention, 
are theſe following, viz Gla. 
zing with Squares, and with 
Quarries. } | 

And, 1. Of Glazins with 
Squares for the Price of Crows, 
French, German, Dutch, and Eng- 
liſb Slaſt wroughr in Lead, and 

umb. III, Cc. 
of Glaſs. 3 


As to [the Price of Square- 
work, the Maſter finding Glaſs, 
and the Glazier Lead, Sodder, 
and Workmanſhip, tis worth 
about 2 f 4. per Foot; but they 
will be (in the Country) paid 
3 per Caſement for pinning of 
them, (which is putting of 
ee be thro'the Iron-frame, 
and foddering them, thereby 
to fix the Glaſs to the Frame) 
viz. Caſementr of 4 Foot 
long, and fo proportionably, 
if they find Lead or Sodder for 


t ä 

But to work up Squares and 
ſet up, finding nothing but 
Workmanſhip. its worth about 
1 4. or 1 d. per Foot. 

2. Of Glazing with Quarries, 
which is for the moſt part 
done with Newcafle-glaſs which 
ſee for the Price of new Work 
and Materials Numb. VII. 
But if the Glazier find onl7 
Lead, Sodder, and Work, 'tis 


worth about 3 4. per Foot. bu 


GL. GL. 
| Angles ; as for the Sides and 
then i d. or 2, is a ſuffici-|Area of a Quarry, I think all 
ent Price. {know that. A 
For taking down Saar. You will find in the word 
gleſt, ſcouring it, and ſodder-| Quarries, that there have been, 
ing it anew, and banding, and ſ or ſtill are 12 ſorts of Nuarriei; 
ſetting up again, the uſual] from whence there atiles di- 
Price is 1 1 d. per Foot. vers Propoſttians, of great uſe 
But if it be. in Churches|to Glazier's. As 1, To find 
where they ſay they have uſu- any of the five fore. cited Di- 
ally more Banding, Ge. their] menſions, .as Range, Side, 
Price is 2 d per Foot. They | Length, Breadth, and Ares, of 
have alſo 2 d. per Foot for ta - any of the ſort of Quarries. 
king coun, 2 ſodder- A 4. the 15 of any ** 
ng. ing, and ſetting up tries. 13, Having an 
a. of the old kahlen d the Dimenſions Is, 52. 
ork, which is compoſed of Range, Side, Breadth,or Length, 
Pieces of Glaſs of different] to find che Name, or Denomi- 
Sizes and Figures. | nation of the Size, vis. Whe- 
As to the Quantity of Lead cher 8 7. 105. tag. Or. 4. 
uſed in any Number of Feet Having the Area of 8 
of Glaſs. See Lead. Num. 10. given, to find of what ſort or 
I find by Mr, Lobourn, that] ſize it is. 5, To find whether 
in London they generally uſeſa Window be Glazed with 
that ſize of ries, call'd| thoſe they call fquarc Quarties 
12s, the which he thus de. or long ones; for you muſt note 
ſcribes. Quarries, (ſaith he) ] there are ſix ſorts of ſizes or 
for the molt part are 6 Inches Quarries, and ſix ſizes of Jon 
in length from one Acute An- Quarries, which makes 12 ſo 
le to the other, and in breadth} in all, as 1 told you before. 
rom Obtuſe Angle to Obruſe| Althoꝰ I am ſenſible that rheſe 
Angle 4 Inches; io that each | five P ropoſitions (but juſt now 
Quarry, ſaith he, contains 12 | mentioned) would be accep- 
Superticial Inches; which ſort |table to Glazier's, and ſome 
is that which they call long other ingenious Perſons, yet I 
| Quarries. See P. Nuarries. | | muſt here evade them as not 
N. B. That there are ſeveral being neceſſary to the Deſign 
Appellations given to the vari- |of this Bogk. Glazier's Bill. 
ousDimenſiens,&c of Quarries, See Building. See 7. 
viz, 1. The Range which is a | | 
Perpendicular let fall from one 
of the Obtuſe Angles to the 
oppoſite ſide. 2. And the 
Length is the longeſt Diagonal 
from one acute Angle to the 
other 3 The Breadth. is the 
ſhorteſt Diagonal, which is 
drawn between the two Obtuſe 


Gotbicl. 


Gothick, or Modern Archittc- 
ture, is that which is far re- 
moy'd from the Manner and 
Proportions of the Antique, ha- 
ving its Ornament wild and 

| chyme« 


y 


* * 


chimerical, and its Profiles 


has ſince been. introduced into 


"GR 


G R. 


incorrect. However, it is 
oftentimes found very ſtrong, 
and appears very rich ou 
pompous 3 as, particular! 

in ſeveral of our Engliſb Cache. 
drals. This Manner of Build»: 
ing came originally from the, 
North, whence it was brought 
by the Gorbs into Germany, and 
other Countries, * 

Gradatory. 


Tis derived from the Latin, 
and is r to wavy k 
to w we go r 

articularly an Aſcent from 
che Cloiſter to the Quire in 
ſome Churches. 


Gravary, 7 


A Place 1 Corn in. 
Sir Henry Wotton adviſes to make 
it toward the North, as much 
as may be; becauſe chat 
Quarter is moſt Cooland Tem- 
perate. 
Mr. Worlidge ſaith, That the 
ſt Grasaries are built of Brick 
with Quarters of Timber 
wrought in the in-ſide, where 
to to nail the Boards, with 
which the in- ſide of the Grana 
muſt be lined ſo ** 
cks, that there o room 
for Vermine to ſfielter them - 


ſelves. There may be many 


Stories one above another, and 
let them be near the one to 
the other ; for the ſhallower 
rhe-Corn lieth, the better, and 
it is the eaſter turned, which 
it muſt be ſometimes 

Some have had two Grana- 


or other Corn, this upper one 
had a ſmall Hole in the Floor, 
by which the Corn deſcended 
into the lower one, like 4 
Sand in an Hour-glafs, an 
when it was all come down 
into the lower Granary, it was 
then carried up again into the 
upper one; and ſo it was kept 
continually in Motion, which 
is a great Preſervation to the 
Corn. . 


re en pipes, ma 
keep Corn long from heating. 


| Grange, 
From the Latin Word Grana, 
a Building which hath Barns, 
Stables, Stalls, and other ne- 
ceſſary Places for Husbandry. 
| Grates. 
See Iron Numb. 4. 
Great Bricks. 
See Bricks. Numb. IV. 4. 9. 


Groteſque, or Groteſca. 
See Antick, 


Graund. 


1 


filled the upper wich Wheat, 


| * 3 
To build on] See Foundati-- 


n, Numb, II. 
5, and 6. 


Ground. guts. 
a See Alder, Numb. III. 


vier, one aboye the other, and 


5. 2, 2, J, 44 


Grounds 
8 


GU 


' Ground. Plat, or Plot. 


* 1.YVhat.) A piece of Ground 
which a Building is to be 
erected upon | 

2. Of Valuing ] See Foundati, 


ons Numb. z. 


Ground-plate. 
| See sell. 


q 
Grove. 


A Term uſed by Joyners, to 
Ggnifie the Channe] that is 
made by their Plow in the 
Edge of Molding, or Stile, or 
Rail, &*c to put their Pannels 
in in Wainſcotting. | 


ö 


Cut 


See Architrave. g Numb. 6. f 
Gu ters. 


1. What ] Thoſe which we 
ſhall here treat of, are Yallies 
in the Roofs of Buildings, .and 
theſe are of two Kinds in re- 
ſpeQ of their Poſition ; for they 
are either ſomething near a 
Paralleifm with the Horizon, 
.or inclining towards a Vertical 
Pofition to the Horizon. 

Of the firſt kind of Gutters. 
(which, for DiſtinQion ſake, 
Iwill call Parallel) there are 
three ſorts which are cover'd 
with Lead; for i}. Either ir 
is a Gutter betwixt two Roofs, 
which ſtand- Parallel to each 
other, being made 'upon the 
Feet of the Rafters cf two 
Roo's which meet together.Or, 
ſecondly, A Gutter where a 


| 


Building hath a. Cantalivet, or 
Modilion Cornice, which, pro: 
jets 1 r Foot, ar,two Foor, 
(according tothe D | 


Nafterß which is 
yet cover'd with Lead. The 
third ſort of theſe parallel 
2 are in — 2 
are t „ Commoniy ca 
Platforms, where are alſo Cut. 
ters for the Water that run; 
from the Platfotm to deſcend 
to, which is from thence con- 
veyed off from the Building, 
either by Spouts or Pipes: 1 

Having deſgribed the Parallel 
Gutters, we are next to treat of 
the Vertical Gutters, By Vertical 
Gutter, I mean ſuch a one as is 
made by two-Rabfs meeting 
at Right Angles, one tothe 
other; or Which is the, ſame 
Thing (but in otber Words! 
it ĩs made by the end of one 
Roof joyning th the ſide of 
another: As for Example If 
a Building be erected in the 
Form of a. Roman L, tis then 
common to have 1 Gutter: on 
the inſide of the L, But if it 
reſembles a T, it hath two 
Gutters, but if like an H, then 
4. Theſe Gatter alſo are of 
two ſorts, viz. Either Lead or 
Tile. Of all which we ſhall 
ſpeak in their Orders. Having 
given the Definition of Gutvers, 
I ſhall now proceed to treat 
2. Of laying Parallel Lead 
Gutters.) In ſpeaking to this 


Head, before I procęed to 
treat 


; 1 


BASSES NES! 


=> 
7 


is 
he 
lel 
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treat of laying the Lend, I muſt 
here give 4 neceſſary Caution, 
which is this, viz. To rake 
care chat the Gitrer Boards, & 
lie not tod 
with the Horiſon, but in ſuch 
a Poſition, that it may have a 
godd Current © (as Workmen 
phraſe it;) for if it be laid 
too near a Level the Water 
is very ſubject to ſtand in 
Splaſhes, if the Gutter chance 
to ſink a little in the middle, 
which ſome Gutters are moſt 

t to do; but this is as 
they are poſited on the Build 


* have obſeryed ſome, Gut- 
ters to have a Layer and 


for the Lend to lie upon; but 
this way I do not approve of 
for two Reaſons, which are 
theſe, vr kr. Becauſe ſome 
ſorts of Sand T have obſerved 
corrode and decay the 
Timber that lies near it very 
much. 2. When tis laid on 
Sand; a very little Squatting 
viz by jumping upon it with 
the Heels 'of ones Shoes will 
dent it, and there the Water 
immediately ſtands, which is 
a Means to decay the Lead the 
ſoone.. | 

In laying of Lead for Cutter: 
upon © Boards, if they are ſo 
long that one Sheer of Lead 
will not reach them, then tis 
common (for ſome pPlumbers) 
to ſodder them; for which 
Purpoſe they cut a Channel 
2 boards at the 
End of the Sheet, where the 


Soddering muſt be; and into 


this Channel they beat down 
the Ends of both rhe Sheets 
(that are to meet there) into 
the Channel; which, when 


near a" Paralleiſm | 


they have done, - there will re- 


main à little Cavity, which 
the Sodder fills up level with 
the reſt, when it is ſoddered. 
The Lead which they com- 
monly lay in Gutters, is that 
which weighs about 8 or 9 
5 to the Foot. Of theſe 
Gutters, V. P. Lead Num 6. 
III. of vertical Gutters. | 
Theſe Gutters, as I told you 
before, are of two ſorts, dix. 
Lead, and Tile: As to the Lead 
ones I ſhall ſay nothing here, 
being almoſt the ſame in Ef- 
fect as the Parallel ones Only 
unleſs the Builder will be at 
the Charge, the Lead need not 
be altogether ſo thick for theſs 
Vertical ones; for if they are 
laid with Lead of but 6 or 7 
P. to the Foot, theſe Vertical 
Gutters will laſt as long as the 
Parallel ones with Lead of 8, 
9, or 10 Th. to the Foot. 
Gutters laid with Tiles, are 
alſo made of two kinds of 


| Tiles, Viz Concave, (or Gutter) 


and plain Tiles ; I ſhall here 
ſay little of the Concave, or 
Gutters, but refer you to the 
Deſcription of Gutter-7;les. 
Plain Tile Gutters, are alſo 
diſtinguiſhed. into two Sorts, 
viz, I. Plain. tile gutters, (pro- 
perly ſo call'd) and ſecondly. 
3 Point Gutters, of both which 
I will treat in their Order. 
And, f / » pas þ 
1. Of Plaintile-gutter;, (pro. 
perly ſo call'd) in theſe Plain. 
tile.gutters, there is a Gutter- 
board laid which raiſes them 
from pointing to an Angle: 
And in laying on the Tiles, 
the Workman begins at one 
ſide of the Gutter, and fo 


works crofs it as if it were plain 
Work, 


th... Beth. 


8 


"WD 


ts. 
mn... 


2 


Work, and then brings the | viſible, (if the Gage be 7 


next row of Tiles back again; | Inches,) the reſt 
ſo that he works forth and | 


back, or to and fro from right 
to left. So that Gutters laid 
after this Method are not An- 

lar, but of a kind of di 
Norted Curvelinear Form; by 
which Means they are not ſo 
ſybje& to be furred up with 
the Mortar which waſhes out 
of the adjacient Tiles. 

2. Of Three Point gutters | 
This is the ſecond ſort of Gut 
fers Which are laid with plain 


Tiles : In laying of w ich, 


they begin and lay one Tile on 
one part of che Roof, (it mat- 
ters not which part firſt,) and 
lay one corner of the Tile juſt 
in the middle of the Gutter, 
and then they lay another on 
the other part of the Roof 
with his Corner juſt in the 
middle of the Gutter alſo ; ſo 
that the Corner of the ſecond 
Tile is contingent with the 
firſt ; and then lay another 
Tile in the Gutter, with his 
Corner, (as it were) betwixt 
the other two, and to them: 
Having ſo done, they perſiſt 
in their Work, and lay a Tile 
on each part of the Roof. as 
before, - and another betwixt 
them in the Gutter : After 
this manner they go on with 


their Work, till they have 


finiſhed the Gutter: And this 
is what they call a Three Point 
Gutter ; for there always comes 


three Points, (or Angles) of 


Tiles together, (viz. 1 Angle 


of three diſtinct Rules) which 


makes it very uniform and 


handiome. You are here to 


note, That only three Inches 


ſquare of the middle Tile is 


that Tile 
being cover d with the next 
row of Tiles above it. 

Tho' theſe Gutters are very 
handſome, and if well done 
very ſecurealſo ; yet if they 
ol _ _ os Houle, 

reaſon ome Stoppage, 
or broken Tile in the Gee 
they are very troubleſome to 


mend. 


IV. of Meaſuring Gutterr] 
or Yallies In different Parts 
of the Kingdom there are com- 
monly diverſe Cuſtoms, as to 
this mattęr of meaſuring Val. 
lies, or Gutters in Tiling : For, 
firſt, At ſome Places, op but 
ſeldom or never allow any 
thing for the Gutters, but in» 
clude it with the reſt of the 
Roof, at flat and half: I am in- 
formed, That at London they 
bur ſeldom meaſure che Gutters ; 
but only as they are part of the 
Roof, fo they are included in 
the Flat and + Meaſure. And 
I know ſome Workmen at 
Tunbridge Wells never demand 
any other, bur only as it is in- 
cluded in the Plain Meaſure ; 
which is an Area found by 
Multiplication of twice the 
length of the Rafters, by the 
length of the Building. Or 
which is the ſame Thing (when 
it is 2 Pitch,) the Flat and $ 
Flat. | 

2. In laying of Gutters with 
Concave-tiles, the Workmen 
in ſome parts of Suſſex and 
Kent, have gotten a Cuſtom to 
be allowed ſo many Foot more 
than the plain Meaſure, as there 
are Gutter tiles, (and alſo in- 
cluding Corner. tiles, Ridge. tiles, 


Dorman tile: )in the whole Roof. 


%*- 
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which 1 will refer you to Sa. 
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7 At ſome other Places, I 
know 


meaſure, as the Gwtters, (and 
alſo Corners) are in Le 
including Gutters at the Sides 
of Pormans and Lutherns, if 
there be any Dorman-tiles uſed. 

4+ In ſome Places the Work. 
men claim a Cuſtom of having 
double Meaſure for Plain-tile, 
(eſpecially three Point) Gut 
ters, e. g. there were but 
+ Gutter in à Roof, and this 
Gutter 15 Foot long, then 
their m is to have 30 
Foot more than the Area of 
the Roof amounts to; and 
this Method ſome Workmen 
claim as & Cuſtomin both ſorts 
ofGutters with Plain-tiles Either 
of theſe Plain tile-gutters are 
cheaper to the Maſter Builder, 
than Concave ones; becauſe 
Plain tiles are cheaper than 
Gutter tiles, being, not above 2 
part of the Price in many Pla- 
ces. And then again, in caſe 
the Workman be allowed ſo 
many Foot more (than the A. 
rea of the Roof,) as there are 
Gutter-tiles, that will be + as 
much more as the double Mea- 
ſure; for if it be gaged fo 
flight as 8 Inches, than in a 
Gutter of 15 Foot long, there 
would be 45 Tiles, which will 
be reckon d 45 Foot; whereas 
at double Meaſure it did a- 
mount to but 30 Foot 

5. I find there is yet another 
way of computing double 
Meaſure ; for the Account of 


ting. Numb. 5. 
I am informed, that at Lon 


they claim ſo many Feet 
more to be added to the Plains | | 


Guttering, Ga 


In try, is 2 
done by the Lineal Foot, whic 
ſome Londoners value at 2 5. viz. 
Materials and Workwanſhip. 


Gatter-tiles. | 


1. bat.] Are whilſt they 
are flat and plain, (before they 
are bent fit for the Work for 
which they are deſign'd) ſeem- 
ingly at a diſtance a kind of 
a Triangle with one Convex 
fide. Buttho' they ſeem ſo at 
a diſtance, they are not really 
ſo; for they are Quadrangular 
Figures, conſiſting of two 
ſtraight ſides of about 10 or 10 
4 long (they ought to be) 
and of two circular Sides, One. 
Convex, the other Concave, 
the Convex fide is about 14 In- 
ches, and the Concave one 
about two Inches, this is their 
Form asto their Edgesor Sides, 
and I will next deſcribe the 
Form of them in reſpe& of the 
Plain; at the little End t 
are bent Circular, and ſo like- 
wiſe at the Convex great End, 
at firſt like à Corner tile, but 
then — bend the Corners of 
the b End back again; ſo 
that if one look againſt the 
broad Ends Edge, it conſiſts of 
a Circular Line betwixt two 
ſtraight ones, like the upper 
— of the Character for the 

ign of Libra, thus 2; this 
you muſt note is when you 
old the Concave ſide of the 


Tile downwards. T heſe Tiles 


are laid with their broad Ends, 


den Plain: tiles are uſed much and hollow ſides upwards. 


for Gutters' 


2. Of 
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2. Of their Weight.] An Ex 
zeriment was made to find the 

ravity of ſome of theſe Tiles, 
and I found by Computation, 
Thar * 100 of theſe Tiles, 
whoſe Dimenſions were as fol. 
loweth, viz. 10 Inches on the 
ſtraight Edges, Inches on 
the per doe, when 
| Preſſed down flat, as when they 
were in the Mould, and two 
Inches ar the Concave Edge, 
and about 4+ Inch thick: I 
ſay 100 of theſe weigh'd about 
321, or 322 ſ and by Con- 
ſequence ioo will weigh about 
3210, or 3220 Th. which is 
near 29 C weight. So by Con- 
ſequence abaur 682 would be 
a Tun weight. 

3. Of their Price.] Mr. Ley 
bourn ſaith, That at London 
they are ſold at 1 d. 3, or 2 4. 
per Tile, or between 10 and 
15 s, per 105. in ſome Places 
their conftant Price is 1d F 
4 Piece, or 12 Fs. per Hun- 


Hack. 


Hat. See Bricks. Numb. 
12. 


Fair. 


1. What] The Hair here 
mentioned is Bullocks, & 
to put in white Mortar, of the 
Quantity of a certain Quan- 
tity of Lime. See Mortar, 
Numb 4 

2. The Price] As to the Price, 
tis various, according to the 
Plenty or Scarcity of it. At 
ſome Places in Kent I have 


kaown it fold for 7 d. per Bu- 


/ 


in Suſſex, I have known it ſold 
for 10 d. and 12d per Buſhel; 
ſo that its Price by the Load 


| Buſhels, is from 30 to 60 . 
Hale round. | 
What.] See Capital. N hb, 2, 
Halli. 


Of their Dimenſions ] Accord- 
ing to a noted French Architect, 
ought to be in Length twice 
and + its Breadth, at leaſt, 
and in great Buildings, he 
faith, You may well allow the 
Length ro be three Times the 
Breadrh : He further adds, 
That this laſt Length will be 
the moſt beautiful and conve« 
nient. 

As to the Heighth of Halls, 
it may be + of the Breadth, or 
about 16 or 18 Foot in noble 
Buildings. : 

In great Buildings, the Hall, 
and other Rooms of the firſt 
Story may be arched, by which 
Means they will become much 
handſomer, and leſs ſubject to 
Fire : The Heighth is found 
by dividing the Breadth of the 
Hall into fix Parts, and five of 
thoſe ſhall Iimit the Height of 
the Room from the Floor to 
the under fide of the Key of 
the Arch. | 


Hangs over. 
hat] See Batter. 
Hanſe. 


What.] See Arches, Numb 6. 
5 Heads. 


| ſhel, and at other Places, wiz, 


(for a Horſe), which is 60 
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4 A b 1. What.] Are & nee i- 
a NY (ary Irons, by Means of which, 


 Bricklayers, | by: which they 
mean F a Tile in Length, bur! 
to the full Breadth of a Tile; 
theſe they uſe to lay at the 
Eaves of a ROf. 


Heading Architrave. 


| 


| bee Architrave Numb. a | 
Healing. 


bee] By this Word is un- 
erſtood the covering of the 
oof of any Building, which 
is of various Kinds. viz 1 Lead, 
4. Ne, 3. Slate, 4. Horſham 
Stowe.” F. © Shinglet. 6. Reed. 
7. Straw. An Account of all 
theſe ſorrs of Healing, you may 
find - under theſe Heads, viz. 
Lead, under that Head. | Tiles, 
vnder Tiling ; Slate under Slating; 
Horſham , ſee the ſame 
Word; Shingles, and Shinelings, 
Reed and Straw ; ſee Thatching. 


.*, Hearth-ſtones. 
| bee fire. nini. | 
Heel. 

An inverted Ogee. See 
Cims. 

| Heli. 

Helix, or Urills, js à little 
yolute Canlicole, or Stalk under 
the Flower. of the Corinthian 
Capital. The Word is mere 


Greek, and ſigniſies a kind of 
Ivy, whoſe Stalk is twiſted 


all Doors, whether of Houſes, 
(or other Buildings] or of 


1 4 1 . 
0 , 8. 
G Folds Ce ol ON 


uv | 

aus Scrutores, &. make cher 
Motion, whether of opening 
or ſhutting, or of Folding, Ce- 
2. The Sorts or Kinds.) Tho 
Species of Hinges are many, 
viz Bed, Bax, Butts, Caſement, 
Lancaſhire... and ſmooth filed ; 
Caſting. Chef# black. Lancaſhire, 
ſmooth filed, Coach Deck, Deve- 
tails, Ee, Folding, Garnett, 
Dozen - ware - long, Doen. ware- 
Hort, YVVeighty long , VVeig 


ſhort, heads, Port, 2 
Lancaſhire, Side: ſmooth - fled, 
Side with riſing Joints, Lanca- 
ſhire and Smooth. filed, Side with 
Squares. Screw, Scuttle, Shutter 
Laxcaſbire,and Smoth · filed, St 
Trunk of ſundry ſorts. Joiner, 
Lancaſhire Dozen- ware. with 
Hooks, Dozen-ware long, Do- 
zen- ware ſhore, weighty long, 
weighty ſhort. | 
3 The Frice of ſome Sorts 
Hinges.) As to the Value 
Hinges, I ſhall not now ſtay to 


| inſiſt upon the uſual Price of 


all ſorts, but hall give the 
Reader a brief Accountof ſome 
ſorts that ire pretty commonly 
uſed : And Ard, of Butts, of 
which there are different Sizes, 
and by Conſequence cf yarious 
Prizes, viz from 2 5, or 27. 
6 d. to 5 5. per Dox. 

2. Bed-hinger, from 5 to 7 77 


per Doz, ' 
$. Box hinges, from 124. 


| 


| 


like the Vine. 


— — 
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| 4. Small Braſs ones, from] Truth is, Hipe and Sleepers, are 
2 5. to 25.6 d. per Dor. | aimoſt the ſame ; only the 


5. Dovetails, from 12 4. to 


5. per Dox. | 
1 6. Hooks and Hinges, &. 
fer h. from 354, to 4 4. 
7. Side-hinges, from 3 6. to 
16 f. per Dox. 5 
8. — With a Square, from 
20 5, to 36 5. per Doz. 

9. Screw-hinges, from 30 
to 48 per Doz. | 

See en. Numb. 4- 


Hip. 


1. ] Are thoſe Pieces 
of Timber which are at the 
Corners of a Roof, they are a 
t deal longer than the 
afters, reafon of their 
oblique Poſieion, and they are 
ced not with a Right or 
quare-Angle, but a very ob- 
Iique one; and by Conſequence 
they are not, (or at leaſt ought 
not to be) ſquare at any An- 
gle, (as Rafters are not at all) 
but bevel at every one of them 
and which is yet more, as 
Nafters have but 4 Plains, 
theſe commonly have 5. They 
are commonly by Countrey-» 
workmen calFd Corners, and 
ſome call them Principal Raf. 
ters, and others Sleepers, 1 he 


Sleepers lie in the Yalljer, (and 
join at the Top with the 
Hips ) : But thoſe Surfaces, or 


{Plains which make the back 


| - 6 Ir 

the Back of a Hip ; you are 
oY underſtand, is meant thoſe 
two Superficies, or Plains on 
the of the Hip, which 
lie Parallel, (both in reſpe& 
of their Length and Breadth,) 
with the Superficies of the ad- 
joining Side and End of the 


Roof. 

3. Moald, wht.) By the word 
Hip mould, ſome mean the ſame 
as the Back of the Hip. But ſome 
2 underſtand it mean, 
the Prototype, or Pattern, 
(which is commonly made of 
a piece of thin Wainſcot),' by 
which the Back and Sides of 
the Hip are ſet out. 
| 4. Of the Lengths and 
Back- of Hips, &c. in ſquare 
Names. I ſhall here, not onl 
give vou the Method of find- 
ing the Length of Hips, or 
Sleepers ; but alſo of the Raſters, 
\ Diagonals, 5 Diagonal and Per- 
pendicular And that in a brief 


Analogical Table, ſoy, 


Foot | 

15, 00 * ren. of the Rafter. 
8 18, oo 1 ten. oſ the Hip. 
As 2011, 18::Breadth of the Houſe: Perpendicular. 

28, 28 A Diagonal. 

16, 63 | Neareſt Diſt. 

ä at foot—38—22 
* Angles Cat top—51—28 Sen dag Ie 
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The Angles are always the| added, and alſo the Eaves 
ame in 1 Franies that | Board in a Bill of Meaſure- 
are true Pitch. 0 ment. 
$. Roof, whot,] Hy « Mp Rerf Or to meaſure ſuch a Roof, 
you are to underſtand ſuch a|you may multiply the Length 
Roof, as harh neither Gable» of it by the Length of the 
heads, nor read. head, or Firk-|Rafter, and it ſhall give you 
in-head, (by which we mean |{balf its Content; or elſe mul- 


ſuch Heads as are both Gable |tiply the length of the Build- 


Hip at the ſame End ; for [ing by twice the length of the 
tis a Gable, or upright as high Rafter; and then you will 
as the Collar.bram, and then] have the whole Content. 
there is two ſhore Hips which 


Hut 4 up with their Tops to Hip tiles. 
the Tops of a pair of Rafters, go 
which Country Carpenters call | See Corner. tiles, or Tilen N. V. 
Singlars) For a Hip Roof hath |. * N 
Rafters as long, and with the Hollow. 

les at the Foot, & c. at the | 
ends of Building, as it bath at. A Term in Architecture, by 


the Sides, and the Feet of che which is meant a Concave 
Raſters on the Ends of ſueh Molding, being about a Qua- 
Buildings as have Hip-roofs,| drant of a Circle; by ſome it 
ſtand on the ſame Plain, (vi. is call'd a Caſement, by others 
ardllel with che Horizon) and | an Abacus. | 
at the ſame 2 from the 3 
Foundation with the Rafters“ Hotz. 
85 the 1 1 8 To * < | 
roofs, ſome call Italian Roofs, 4 neceſſa Utenſils 
8. Of meltſuring Hip.roofs ] As| which are made uſe of for ſe- 
to meaſurigg of Hip. reef, if]. veral Purpoſes inBuildings,&c. 
they are +, or true Pitch. as] They are of various forts; 
is commonly called; then} ſome of Iron, and others of 
tis only to multiply che Length | BraG: [| ſhall here mentioa the 
of the Building by the Breadth, | Names of me, which cake as 
and to the Area thus found, | followeth, viz. 1. 4rmour-hooks, 
add half as much more, or elſe | (theſe are generally of Braſs, 
ulciply the Length by the and are to lay up Arms upon; 
exdrfi-and + ; or the B/eadth as Guns, Muskets, Ha! 
by 9 and +, either of Half. pikes Pikes, Javelins Cc. 
theſe three ways will produce f 2. Caſement hool f. 3. Chi 
the flar and *, which is equal beo, which are made both of 
to the Content of the Roof in| Braſs and Iron. and of different 
plain 3 if there be no- Faſhions : Braſs ones I have 
thing allowed for Hr and known ſold from 25. to-4 7. 6d. 
Faller: But if the Roof have per pair, the Iron ones from 
no Cornice, but the Rafters 12 d. to 17, 6 d per pair, thei 
haye Feet, then they muſt be uſe is to ſer the Tongs and 
| A 15 


Q 
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Fire-ſhovel againft. 4. Cure 


fnin-hooks. 5. Hooks for Doors, 
Gates, &. Theſe are from 
34 + to 


d. per ff 6. Dos. 
ble. line. bool far e and (mall. 
7. Single-line-hooks, large and 
ſmall 8. Tenter-books, of vari · 
ous ſorts, viz. 2 4. 3d 4 d. 
6 4. 10 d. 20 d, and qo 4. 


| Horſham. ft. ne. 


1. What]. Is a kind of thin 
broad Slate of a greyiſh Co 
Hur. much uſed in ſome parts 
of Suſſex formerly not only to 
Heal, or cover Churches and 
Chancels, bur ſome great Hou. 
ſes alſo; it is call'd Horſbam- 
#one; in that County, becauſe 
it is for the moſt part brought 
from a Town there called Hor- 
bum; this ſort of Stone. or 
Slate rather, is laid of diffe- 
vent Sizes, wiz. From 8 org 
Inches, to 24 Inches, or more 
in length, or breadth, &. It 
is commonly from + Inch, to 
1 Inch thick, | 

2 Of the Price of Horſham- 
fone.] The value of them is 
accordiny to the diſtance from 
the Qvarry. viz, From to to 
20 f. per Load, I have known 
a Load of them laid in for 17 
or 18s at 18 or 20 Miles di. 
ſtance from the Quarry. A 


Load of theſe, (as I have been]: 


inform'd by thoſe that have 
made ſomeObfervations on this 
Marrer,) wilkcover about 2 of 
a Square. 

J. Of Laying} The Price of 
laying a Square and Pointing, 
(which is ſtriking Mortar un- 
der the lower ends) in new 
Work, « or 6s. But to tip it 
from old, and new lay and 


poine it, not leſs than 6 or 7 . 
1p** Square, which is the loweſt 
1 ay + it 9 ay 

the Weight of this ſort 
Ealing F have been inform 
by an obſerving Mechanick, 
that 4 Square of this kind of 
covering will weigh about 33 
or 34 C. weight: Whereas, 
faith he, a Square of Tiling 
2 not weigh above 16 or 19 
C. weight. Nay, he is confi» 
dent not above 18 C. weight, 
if it be gaged at 6 Inches, and 
'the Tiles not exceeding 10 In- 
ches long (Nay, T know that 
in many Places they fall ſhort 
of that | | 


of Covering.] From what 

been ſaid before, may ea- 
ſily gather that this ſort of 
Healing is dearer than Tiles; 
for the Charge of a ' of 
Tiling, is from about 23 s. to 
30 5. or ſome will have it from 
24 to 28 5. per Square; where- 
as I find by Calculations from 
ſome Obſervations, a Square 
of Healing with Horſbam-# one, 
will be worth from 327 to 38s. 
And beſides for this ſort of 
Covering, the Timber for the 
Roof, ought to be conſidera- 
bly ſtouter and ſtronger, ; be- 
cauſe a Square of this ſort of 
Stone is almoſt as heavy again 
as a Square of Tyling. Now 
that which I ſu ro be the 
cauſe why theſe Stones have 
been ſo much in uſe for Chur. 
ches, & c. muſt be, becauſe 


Tiles; which makes ſome Re- 
compence for the Charge ; for 
fore ſay theſe Stones are ve 

durable, belng for the moſt 


part very hajd,ſb that no Wea- 


they are far more durable than 


- 


5. Of the Þ ties of this ſort 
f the eee of TM 
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courſe of Party- walls. 
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ther will do them any hurt, as 
it will Tiles. | | 


Heuſe. 


1. What.) 'Tis a thing ſo: 
well known, that ev 
that knows any thing, is ſen- 

ble of the Contrivance where- 

Men preſerve themſelves 
and their Goods from the In- 
jurigs of the Weather, and 
other Inconveniencies. 
In treating of this word, 
Houſe, I ſhall here do theſe four 
things. Fir#, Diſcourſe: con- 
cerning the Situation of a 
Country+houſe, Serandly, of the 
tound- work of houſes Thirdly, 
erning Building in Len- 
. | Fourthly, and 'la#ly, Dit: 


The Reaſon why I hall add 
no more under this Title; 
Houſe, is this ; becauſe I ſuf 
ficieatly, treat of theſe ſix 
things, viz. Situation Contysi. 
vance,. Receipt, Strength, Leauty, 
and Fm, or Figure, in the 


0 


2 Of the Site ofa Country houſe ] 
To what | have ſaid; concern 
ing the Situation of aCountry- 
houſe; in the word Building, I 
ſhall herg add, That Woods, as 
well as Water, ought to be 
near mow — 0 — 
on; ing t rinci 
Things that adorn L Rural 
Sent: But if you cannot con- 
veniently Seat yqur Houſe a- 
mong the Trees, yet there are 
bur few Places, but you may 
ſpeedily.rcaiſe Trees about your 
Houſe; according to Mr Eve- 
hs, or Mr. Worlige's Directi- 


one Winds 


It is far better to have a 


Houſe, defended by Trees they 


'- [| Hills, for Trees yield a Cool. 


ing, Refreſhing, Sweet, and 
Healthy Air, and Shade; du- 
ring the Hear of the Summer, 
and very much break the cool 
and Tempeſts from 
every | Coaſt in the Winter. 
The Hills, according as they 
are ſituated, defend only from 
ſome certain Windsz and if 
they are on the North ſide of 
your Houſe, as they defend 
ou from the cold Air in the 
inter, ſo they alſo deprive 
— of che oool refrething 
Breezes which are commonly 
blown from thence in the Sum. 
mer. 


toves alſo very inconvenient, 
ſides, they yield not the Plea- 
ſures and Contentments, nor 
the Varieties of Oblectations 
to the ingenious Ruſtick, as 
the call Plumps of Trees, and 


pleaſant Groves do. Yet Hills 
which are cloathed with Cops 


otherwiſe improved 


pices, 
ſant Objects, if they 


nd 


Conveniency of Cellars; bur 
if you cannot avoid Buildin 
on low Grounds, ſer the fi 
Floor above the Ground in 
your Houſe the higher, to ſu 


for in ſuch low and moiſt 


Grounds, it conduceth much 


to the dryneſs, and healthineſs 
of the Air to have Cellars un- 
der the Houſe, ſo that the 


Floors be good and cieled un- 


ns. 
e '_ FA 


derneath. 


And if Hills are ſitua. 
ted on the South ſide, it then 


not tho near a Houſe. 
Let not your Houſe be too 
low ſeared; leſt you Joſe the 


ply what you want to fink in 
your Cellar in the Ground; 


dh. 


— lt 
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Not to ſpeak of the Build- 
ing of Places, or Seats, for the 
Nobility, or Gentry, but only 
of plain and ordinary Farm. 
boxſes. I have thus much ob- 
ſerved, (faith Mr. #rlige) that 
Houſes built too high in places 
obvious to the Winds, and not 
well defended by Hills, or 
Trees, yy. 09 more Materials 
to build rhem, and more alſo 


of Reparations ro maintain] lay 


them, and gre not ſo commc- 
dious to the Inhabirants as the 
lower built Houſes, which may 
be made at a much eaſier rare, 
and alſo as compleat and beau- 
riful as rhe other. by. 
by o the Graund-work of Hon 
ſer. ] Buildings, or Houſes, 
- that are not above two Stories 
with the Ground-rovm, and 
not exceeding 20 Foot to the 
Raiſon-place, and upon a good 
Foundation, the length of rwo 
Bricks, or 18 Inches for the 
Heading courſe, will be ſufh 
cient for the Grownd-work of 
any common Structure, and 5 
or 7 Courſes above the, Earth 
to a Water-table, where rhe 
thickneſs of the Walls are aba- 
ted; (or taken in) on either 
ſide the thickneſs of a Brick, 
namely. 2 + Inches. 

But for large and high Hou. 
ſes, or Buildings. of 3,4 or 5 
Stories with the Garrers: 
Walls of ſuch Edifices ought 
to be from the Foundation to 
the firſt Water. table. 3 Head- 
ing courſe of Bricks. or 28 In- 
ches at the leaſt, and at every 

a Warter-table, or taking 
in on the inſide for the Sum- 
mers, Girders. and Joyſts to 
reſt upon, laid into the mid. 


for rhe better Bond. But ag 
for the innermoſt, or Partiti. 
of. wall, one + Brick will be 
of a ſufficient chickneſs : And 
for the upper Stories a 9 Inch 
(or Brick length) Wall will a 
very well ſuffice. 1) 
4. An At concerning Building 
1 in London ] What here 
lows is fo mugn of the Act 
only as relates to the Brick. 
ers work, viz. The heighths 
and numbers of Stories, and 
thickneſs of Walls of the four 
ſeveral Rates of Houſes, which 
is as follows. © © ay 
And be ir further- Enafted, 
That the Houſes of che firſt 
and leaſt fort of Building, 
fronting by Streets or Lanes, 
as aforeſaid, ſhall be of two 
Stories high, beſides Cellars 
and Garrets, that the Cellars 
thereof be 6 4 Foot high, if 
the Springs of Water hinder - 
not ; and the firſt Story be 9 
Foot high from the Floor to 
the Ceiling, and the ſecond 
Story be 9 Foot high from the 
Floor to the Ceiling 7 that all 
the Walls in Front and Rear, 
as high as the firſt Srory, be of 
the full thickneſs of the length 
of two Bricks, and thence up- 
wards to the Garrets of 
thickneſs of one. Brick and half; 
and that the thickneſs of the 


The | Garret Walls on the back 


be left to the D.ſcretian of the 
Builder, ſo that the ſame be 
not leſs than one Bricka length; 
and alſo that the thickneſs of 
the Party walls between theſe 
Houſes of the firſt and leſſer 
ſort of Buildings be 1 Brick 
and half as high as the ſaid 
Garrets, and that the thick- 


dle, or 3 of the Wall, at leaſt 


laeſs of che Party. walls in the 
| Garrer 


the length of 1 Brick, at leaſt 


of the thickneſs of one Brick 
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And be it further Enacted, 
That the Houſes of the ſecond 
ſorr of Building fronting 
Streets, and Lanes of Note, 
and the River of Thames ſhall 
conſiſt of three Stories high, 
beſides Cellars and Garrets, 18 
aforeſaid; that the Cellars 
therof be ſix Foot and an half 
high, (if the Springs hinder 
not) that the firſt Story contain 
full 10 Foot in heighth from 
the Floor to the Ceiling : The 
ſecond full ro Foot: T]he 
third 9 Foot: That all the ſaid 
Walls in Front 'and Rear, 4s 
high as the firſt Story, be two 
Bricks and an half thick; and 
from thence - upward to the 
Garret-floor, of one+Brick and 
an half thick; and the thick- 
neſs of the Garrer Walls on 
the back part be left to the 
Diſcretion of the Builder ; ſo 
that the fame be nat leſs than 
one Brick thick: And alfo 
that the thickneſs of the Party- 
walls between every Houſe of 
this ſecond, and larger ſott of 
Building be two Bricks thick 
as high as the firſt Story, and 
thence upwards to the Garrets, 


and an half. 

Alſo, that the Houſes of the 
third ſort of Buildings, front- 
ing the high and principal 
Streets, ſhall conſiſt of four 
Stories high, beſides Cellars 
and Garrets, as aforeſaid : That 
the firſt Story contain full ten 
Foot in heighth from the Floor 
to the Ceiling, the ſecond ten 
Foot and an half, and the third 
nine Foot, the fourth. 8 Foot 


Walls in Front and Rear, as 

igh ag the firſt Story be two 
Bricks and an half in thick- 
neſs, and from thence upwards 
to the Garret-floor, 'of- the 
thickaeſs of one Brick and an 
half: That the thickneſs” of 
the Garret - walls on the back 
part be left to the Diſeretion 
of the Pralder, ſo as the ſume 
be not ;:1\s than one Prick: 
And alſo that the Party- walls 
between every Houſe of this 
third and larger fort of Build. 
ing,be ewo Bricks thick as high 
as the firſt Floor, and thence 
upwards to the Garret floor, 
the thickneſs of one Brick and 


an half. 

And be it further Enacted, 
That all Houſes of rhe fourth 
fort of Building, being May 


fon-houſes, and of the greareſt 


Bigneſs, not fronting upon any 
of the Streets, or Lanes, as 
aforeſaid, the number of Sto. 


ries, and the Heighth thereof, 


ſhall be left ro the Diſcretion 
of the Builder, ſo as he exceeds 
not five Stories. 

Alſo: the ſame AR enjoyns, 
That no Timber be laid wichin 
twelve Inches of the fore ſide 
of the Chimney jambs, and that 
all Joyfs on the back of any 
Chinmey be laid with a Trimmer, 
at ſix Inches diſtance from tlie 
Back: Alſo that no Timber be 
laid within the Tunnel of any 
Chimney, upon Penalty to- the 
Workman, for every Default 
tor and ro 5. every Week it 
continues unreformed. 3 

Thus far the AQ. 

N-te, further, When you lay 
any Timber on Brick-work, as 
Taſſels, (or Torſels) for Man- 
tle Trees to lie on, or Lintelr 


and an half: That all the ſaid 
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over Windows, or Templets un 
der Girders, or any other Tim- 
bers; lay them in Loam, which 


is a great Preſerver of Tim 


ber; for Mortar eats and cor- 
rodes- the Timber : Likewiſe 
the Joyſt ends, and Girders 
which lie in the Walls, muſt 
be loamed all over to preſerve 


them from the Corrdding of 


the Mortar. Some Workmen 
Pitch the ends of the Timber 


that lie in the Walls to preſerve 


them from the Mortar. 

5. Concerning Party wall: ] In 
diſcourſing of this Matter, l 
will preſent the Reader with 
two different Methods of valu- 
ing ſuch Walls according to 
two different Surveyors, viz. 


O i 
Now, (faith he) foraſmech 
as the Buildings in London 


joyn one upon another, and 
almoſt every ſeveral houſe hath 
a diſtin& Proprieror, the Far- 
liament hath decreed, That the 
Wall dividing the Proprietor's 
Ground, ſhalt be built at the 
equal charge of both the Own- 
ers; it will not therefore be 
unneceſſary tothow how theſe 
095 es Is are to be valued. 
All Brick work, whether it 
be 1, 2, 3, 4, or any other 
number of bricks lengths in 
thickneſs, are all to be redu- 
ced to the thickneſs of one 
Brick and an half. 4 
It hath been obſerved (faith 
he) that about 4500 of Bricks, 


100 and a quarter of Lime, 24 


Mr. Leylourn, ang Mr. Phil-| Loads of Sand will compleat- 


lips. 
And firſt according to Mr. 
Leybourn, 


Now 4500 of Bricks at 167 per 1OOD, IS — 


ly raiſe one Rod of Brick- 
work, of a Brick and an half 
thickneſs. | At. 5 


3—12—0 


4. 


A Hundred and quarter of Lime at 107 per C.—5—12—6 


Two Load and 3 of Sand at 


3 5. per Load. —— 0— 7—6 


In 41—4—12—0 


of And thus much will à Rod of port). wal, the Materials 
only) reduced to Brick and # thick, amount unto at the for- 
mer ſuppoſed Rates, to which may be added tor Workman- 


ſhip. 


So that for every Rod that 
is in 4 Party-wall, between 
Proprietor. and Proprietor, 
they are to allow 3 /. a piece 
for every Rod of Party-wall. 
So that if a Party wall meaſu- 
red, and the meaſure reduced 


The whole Sum is—=6—o—0 


to a Brick and an half, ſhould 
be found ro contain 16 Rods, 
that 16 being multiplied b 
I. giveth 481 and ſo muc 
is the one Proprietor to allow 
the obe. „ 


But 
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Dur note by the way, That 
altho' this Rule here deliver'd 
be general, yet the Price of 
the Yarty wall ſhall be more or 
leſs, according as Materials 
rite or fall. For ſometimes a 
Rod of Wall of a Brick-and 
an half thick, will coſt but 
51. 10s and ha 22 Pro 
prieror muſt pay but 21. 15 
per Rod Thus far Mr. Ley- 
bourn I will now add Mr. 
Phillips's Way. . 

Now, 1 ſaith he) having the 
Dimenſions, both in length 
and heighth of the Cellar; and 
all other Stories in the Houſe, 
then the following Tables will 
ſhew (according to the thick 
neſs of the Wall,) how many 
Bricks your Neighbour is to 
pay for towards his Party- 
wall. | 

For which purpoſe the inſu 
ing Tables wil 
well; for theſe Walls, accord- 
ing to the Ac of Parliament, 
for this purpoſe are to be made 
part of them two Bricks thick, 
part of them one Brick and half 
thick, and part of them one 
Brick thick. 

Now knowing the number 
of Bricks which go to the ma- 
king of the Wall, you may 
eaſily campute the Charge of 
the Mortar and Workmanſhi 
thereof, and from thence fing 
the whole Charge, which you 
will find, (ſaith he) to be a- 
bout 305. for every 1000 of 
Bricks, (I think Mr. Phillips's 
Price is too great ; for I think 
27 or 26 5. per 1000 is very 
well, but he acknowledges that 
Bricks then were ſomething 
dear, viz, about 18 or 20 f. per 


1000 1 


ſerve very 


He then proceeds to an Ex- 
ampte ; ſuppoſe a Houſe of th 
third Rate, the Party-w 
thereof being thirty Foot long, 
and you would know how ma- 
ny Bricks are to be paid for to · 
wards this Party walt. 

- Firſt, meaſure the Cellar 
where the Party-wall is to be 
two Bricks thick, the length 
whereof is thirty Foot, and the 
depth ſeven Foot; ſind this 
length in the fide, and the 
depth in the top of the Table, 
and in the Square of meeting 
in the Table for one Brick 
thick, you wii find 23 14 Bricks 
are to be paid fo. 
Then proceed to the firſt 
Story, which will be likewiſe 
30 Foot long, and 10 Foot high, 
and aiſo 2 Bricks thick, the 
ſame Table ſhews the allow- 
ance for this 3108 
The ſecond Story alſo is 30 
Foot long, and 10 + high, bur 
the Party-wall is to be bur a 
Brick and + thick, the + where- 
of is ⁊ of a Brick, and this in 
the Table of + of a Brick, 
yields for 30 Foot long, and 
to Foot high. 2479 
And for the 2 Foot more in 
8 * : 124 
he third Stary is 9 Foot 
high, and 30 Foor long, being 
liſewiſe a Brick and half thick; 
and for this the Table ſhews 
the half to pay for it. 2231 
The fourth Story is 8 Foot 
and a half high, and 30 Foot 
in length, for the 8 Foot the 
Table ſhews. 


1983 

and for the half Foot 124 
_—_—_— added to- 12559 
which 


H O H 0 
which are to be paid for the Brick thick, you may take 
half of the Party-wall, which half the number in the Table 
at 26 f. per Theuſand, comes of one Brick's thickneſs, and 
to 386 J.—6 . 6d. add to the reſt of the Account. 
Thus you may ſee what any] All the difference that can 
Party. wall comes to, tho' your | be between Neighbours here · 
Neighbouers Houſe joyns no- in, will be about the Price of 
ver ſo little, or much to yours, Bricks, and the Lime, and 
as readily as you can by mea- | Workmanſhip ; but if Neigh- 
ſuring by the Rod. bours build rogether, they will 
And whereas the Floors of | eaſily determine it; but if 
the ſeveral Stories add ſome | they do nor, yet the firſt Buil- 
what to the heighth, you may der is ſufficiently provided by 
add ſome what for them accor- his Workmen to rectiſie his 
ding as you find them in thick - Charge, and by ACT of Par- 
neſs 


nnn... 


— —ę-—-— 


{ bo liament is allowed full Satis- 
Lash. For the Garrets, the faction, with Intereſt from the 
Walls chereof being but one Time of his Building. 
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41421 for 1 Brick in Thickneſs, or the half of 


2 Bricks. 


The Walls beighth in Fee, * 


K ea 92 OY 
__ | Bricks Fricke 8 Bricks — Tr” 
if Fþ | 22] 33 | 44. | 5s 
2} in | 22 | 424 66 88 | 110 
3] 26 33 99 | 132 | 165 
4] 22 44 88 | 132, | 176 } 220 
_S]_ 27 55 | 210 | 165 | 220 | 275 
6] 33 132 | 199 | 264 | 331 
7] 39 | 77 | "54 ,, 23" | 309 | 386 
8} 44 | 8 | 176 | 264 | 333 | 441 | 
91 50 99 | 198 | 298 | 397 4 
19] 55 |_110 | 220 | 331 | 441 | 551 
11] 6r | 21 | 244 | 364 | 485 | 606 
.12| 66 | 132 | 264 | 397 | $29 | 661 


S583 | 165 | 332 | 496 661 | 826 
16} 88 | 176 | 355 | $29 | 709 | 882 
17] 94 | 387 | 375 | $62 | 749 | 937 


H O 
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A FABLE for 1 Brick in Thickneſs, or the half 7 


2 Bricks, 


The Walls beighth in Feet. 


| 


Fee. VIII. IX. IT 
— | Bricks Bricks Bricks Bricks | Bricks: 
pt: "I WS |; 7959: [<= by 99 | 110 
| + 2] #32 | 154 | 276 | 198 | 220 
'F 3] x98 | 231: | 264 | 298 | 331 
17264 309 333 | 397 [44 
£332 |_386 | 447 |_496 [550 
| $] 397 % $29 | 595 | 67 | 
'| 7] 463 | $40 | 617 | 694 | 771 + 
8 329 | 617 705 793 | 882 
2 595 \, 694 | 793 | 893 | 992. 
10] 681 77: | 882 992 [1102 
11] 727 | 848 | 970 [10% [ff 
£12 | 793 | 926 [1058 119% 1322 
213 859 1003 1146 1289 1433 
14 926 1080 1234 1388 1543 
E 15] 992 12 1322 1488 1653 
16165 [1234 14 [1587 463 
171124 [131 | 1499 1686 | 1893 
181190 1388 | 1587 1787 1983 | 
191256. [1466 | 1675 ' | 1884 2094 
22 [1322 [1543 | 1763 | '983 | 2304 
21 |1388 1620 [1851 | 2083 |n314 
22 [1455 1697 [1939 | 2182 2424 
2311520 [1774 | 2028 [2261 2534 
241587 [1851 [2716 | 2380 | 2645 
| 25 [4653 ty28 | 2204 | 2479 |2955 | 
26 1719 [2006 [2292 2578 2865 
— 1857 [2160 [2478 | 2797. | zo85 
30 1983 [2314 |2645 | 2975 | 3306 
40 | 2345 | 3085 [3526 | 3967 | 4408 
jo 3306 1877 448 | 4959 [5510 


ef 


15 


ä _—_. 
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The Walls beigbtb in Feet. 


2 T I. II. | III. | IV. b V. 
Bricks Bricks Bricks | Bricks | Bricks | Bricks 
1 4 8 17 25 32 41 

2] 8 7 1 33.4 '96 Fj 0" 00 

3] 12 25 50 74 99 | 124 
44 17 | 33 } 66 | gg | 132 | 165 
_$] 21 . 1 | 83 124 | 6s | 207 
525 ay” So | 99 | lag | 198 | 248 
7] 29 58 | 116 174 | 231 | 289 
8] 33 66 | 132 | 198 | 264 1; 331 

9| 37 | 74 | 149 | 223 | 298 | 372 
29}_47_ j_83 [165 | 238 [_33r | 413 
in| 45 91 [182273] 364 | 455 
2 $2 | 99 | 198 | 298 | 397 | 496 
513 $4 | 107 | 215 | 322 | 430 | 537 
=14 58 | 216 | 231 | 347 | 463 | 578 
rF]_G62 | 124 | 248 | 372 | 496 | 620 
16] 66 | 132 | 264 | 399 | 529 | 661 
171 70 140 281 421 562 | 702 
181 74 j 149 298 | 446 | 595 | 744 
19 79 | 157 | 3'4 | 471 | 6:8 | o85 
20 83 165 33! | 496 | 661 | 826 
21 | 87 | 174 | 347 | 521 | 694 | $868 
22] 91 | 182 | 369 | 545 | 727 | gog 
23] 9s | 190 | 380 | 570 | 760 950 
244 99 | 198 | 197 | 59g | 793 | g92 
25} 103 2000 413_| 620 | $26 | 1033 
26| 107 215 | 430 | 645 | 860 1074 
28 | 216 | 231 | 463 | 694 | 926 157 
30 124 | 248 | 496 | 744 | 992 [1246 
40 165 | 331 | G61 | gg2 1322 | 1653 
5o | 207 | 413 | 826 1240 1653 2066 


Quarters of a Brick Thick, being the 
9 4 Brick and half. I 


* 


A TaBrs for 3 Quarters of a Brick thick, bei 
: 3 £ of a Brick q balf 5 * 


* The heighth of the Walls in Feet. 


III. MH Ix | 
__ | Bricks |Bricks| Bricks| Bricks 
: ii: 9 j- F306 3+ 66 | 98 
| 2] 99 | 116 | 132 | 149 
J 149 | 2174 | 198 | 223 
4 98 | 234 | 264 | 298 
| _5} 248 | 289 | 331 | 372 
6 298 | 347 | 397 | 446 
11 347 | $95 | 463 | $21 
4 394 | 463 | $29 | 595 
{ \- 9] 446 |; 21 | 595 | 660 
10] 496 | 579 |_661_| 7 
Z | , Tr | 545 | 636 | 729 | 818 
; 212 59s | Got | 793 |} 893 
1 2 64s | 752 } 860 | 976 
in a 14] 694 10 | 926 1041 
1/1 $ 15] 743 | _368 |} 992 1112 
6 16 793 | 926 | 1058 | 1189 
* 17} 543 983 Thang 1264 1405 
| . 18} 893 1041 1190 [1339 j1488 
A 19 94% 1099 12566 1413 | 1570 
4 20 | 2 [1 þ1322 148 [1653 
1 | 21 1%, 11 4388 1562 | 1936 
P.. 221091 [1273 [45 [1636 1818 
2311440 [1331 1521 {1718 | Igor 


24 1190 1386 } 1587 | 178g 1983 
| 251240 [1446 [1652 | 1869 | 2066 
2861290 804 [170g | 1934 [2149 
| 28|1338 [1620 7651 | 2083 j2314 | 
2479 
1 | 3396 þ 
1 gol2479 1293 13306 | 3719 [4132 
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"0 8 Three ſorts of Houſer, ( vis. 
of the 2 Being a Table of 12 Thres Firſt Races) in the 


Proportions for Brick walls, | City of Lenden, according to 
Number and Heighth of Sto-|the ACT of Parliament. 
ries, Sr. In the Building of 


The Rates, or | Several | „ [Brick —— 8 
ſorrs of Hou · Stories. Feet in [length in length in 
ſes. | heighth. ſchickneſs.chickne(s.| 
— — DT. | | 
The firſt or Cellars, 64 2 | 1+ | 
Os |. S | 1$ Z | 
Houſes, front- | 2 Stories, | 9 F 11 8. 
ing by Streets Garrets. 34 1 | 
and Lanes, are 2 4 | 
| | | 
8 
The ſecond |Cellars, 62 : 4 |. EF} 
ſort of Houſes| 1 Story, | 10 | 2 — 2 Hl | 
fronting leſſer | 2 Stories, | 10 16: = | 1+ 
Streets, and | 3 Stories,, 9 x 2 | 14 9 
Lanes of note, Garrets. Ti a1 = 
and the | | E | 8 ns 
Thames Side | 1 r — — 
are to have 8 2 | 
. | — | | 
The third ſort Cellars, | 6 2 21 pl | 2 5 
of Houſes | Story, cr 8 27 1212 57 
fronting high 2 Stories, | 16 Z. B | 14 8 
Streets are to 3 Stories,, 9 ©} 14 = 11 &. 
| Stories, 85 2. | 14 2 | 11 TX 
rets. 31138371 3 


More concerning Building] 2. Contrivence, with ſome 
of Houſer you may find under Precautions. : 
the Head Architect; alſo a very 3. Receipt, 
ample Account under the Head | 4. Strength, with Directions 
Building, where are theſe fol- about ir. 
lowing Paragraphs and SeQi-| g. Beauty, in the whole and 
ny —_ C wp ie at * ; 
ut Building: 2. Aphoriſms,| 6. Form, Figure, or Faſhion, 
which are ſubdivided into the and what Figure is ſtrongeſt 
following ſeven Sections. and meſt convenient. 
1 Sitwation, in . 
R ndtnanade ut. 


—— 


HO 


HO 


111 . The third Paragraph, | ang with Workmen abour the 


contains a- Compariſon be- 
twixt the modern and ancient 
Way of Building in England. 

10. Contains ſome general 
Rules which ought to be ob- 
ſerved in Building all Houſes. 
both in the City, and the 
Country. N 

V. Contains a Method of 
Surveying of Buildings, or 
Houſes, and alſo the Method 
of taking of Dimenſions, and 
ſetting them down in a Poc- 


of Building any Houſe: 
And how much a Builder, (or 
Gentleman that is going to 
build) is the wiſer for fuch 
Men's Adyice commonly, 
mean if he adviſe with ſuch as 
are to do the Work: Tho 
otherwiſe perhaps he may be 
well inform'd by ſome ingeni- 
ous Workmen that underſtand 
the Speculative Part of Archi- 
tecture, or Building: But of 
theſe knowing ſort of Artif. 


ket · book, or the like: and alſo fcers there are but few, becauſe 


the Form of a Bill of Meaſure. 
ment, 4 
VI. This fixth Paragraph is 

of the Method of Meaſuring 
all Artificer's Works, relating 
to Building of Houſes, &c. 

VII. In the ſeventh Para- 
graph, there is ſnewed a Me- 
thod how you may nearly va- 
lue all ſorts (almoſt) of Build 
ings, wherher they are great | 
or ſmall . 

VIII. You have in the eighth 
Paragraph a Method of Cenſ#. 
ring Buildings, or Houſes, viz. 
DireQions how to paſs one's 
Judment on a Fabrick (that is 
already built) wherher fr be 
well and firmly compacted, 
and whether well contrived, as 
to the whole, and all its parts 
ſeparately, for Uſe, or Conve- 
niency; and as to its Beaury, 
whether its Parts be placed in 
an uniform Order, and whe- 
ther the Deſigner, or Maſter» 
Builder, obſerved a due Sym- 
merry, or Proportion of the 
Parts, in reſpect of one ano- 
ther, &c. 

IX. And laſtly, under the 
Head Building, you have ſome 


Directions cogcerning advi- 


but few Workmen look any 
further than the Mechanical, 
PraQick, or working Part of 
Architecture; not regarding the 
Mathematical, or Speculative 
Part 'of Building, thinking ir 
to be of little or no Uſe ; this 
know to be true, becauſe I 
have heard ſome Workmen, 
who thought themſelves no 
Ignoramuſſes, tho” at the 
ſame time I had the Liberty to 
think as I pleas'd, which was 
in truth almoſt quite contra- 
ry; for as they thought them- 
ſelves Men of Science [or Skill] 
I thoughr ſo too almoſt, on! 

thought that the Particle Ne 
was wanting before the word 
Science; for if that had been 
prefix'd,thenit might have been 
very well applied to have ſig- 
niſiedithe acquired [nrelletual 
Wits of ſuch Men as affirm, 
That the Theory, or Specula- 
tive Part of Architecture was 
of no Uſe, becauſe, ſay they, 
It is falſe: But tis the Hu- 
mour of Men to ſlight and 
contemn ſuch Things as they 
are not Maſters of, and do not 


know which way to attain 
them, as being beyond heir 
r 


. . 
” ad a AW. ; 
— : = Y 1 
of H Y 


reach. Like the Fox in the 


are always ſmootheſt, when 


— A. 


. 


Fable, who deſpiſed. Grapes, 
becauſe they grew too high for 
him to come at. 
Thus I have ſhewed you, 
That what is P under 
this Head, you may find ſup- 
plied in the word Builuing. 


Houſing. 


A Term uſed by ſome Brick- 11 
layers, for when a Ile, or Brick 


is warped, or caſt crooked or 
hollow in burning, they then 
ſay ſuch a Brick or Tile is Houſing ; 
they are apt to be Houſag, or 
hollow on the ſtruck ſide, (or 
that which was upmoſt in the 
Mou!d) and, Brick? on the con- 
trary ſide. 

Alſo ſome obſerve that Tiles 


burnt on the ſtruck-ſide, by 
reaſon the Sand ſticks to the 
under- ſide, which they ſtrew 
on the Stock of the Mould, to 
prevent the Earth's adhering 
to ĩt. | 


Hyperthyron. 

A Greek word, ſignifying, 
the Lintel, or Cap- , of x 
Door-caſe. Tis a6 uſed to 
ſignifie a large Table in man- 


ner of a Frieze aboye Dorick 
Gates. 


Hypotrachelium, or Hypotra- 


cbelion. | 
What. ] See Capital, N. 2. 


— 


Jack. 
E E Architrave, N. 2. 
Fambi, or Faums. 


\  Dg6or-poſts, alſo the upri 
Poſts at the ends of 1 
frames, are ſo call'd. Alſo, 
Bricklayers call the upright 
ſides of Chimneys, from the 
earth to the Mantle-tree, 
by this Name. Jambe is a 
French word, and ſignifies a 
Leg. 
Ichnography, 


A Deſcription,or Draught of 
the Plat. form, or Ground - 
work of a Houſe, or other 
Building. 


Impoſt. 


Is a Term in Archite&ure, 
which the Writers of this 
Science leave very much in the 
dark; eſpecially as to any ac- 


count of its uſe : I underitand 


Inpoſts to be the Capitals of 
Pilaſters that ſupport Arches. 
Conformable to this Notion is 
M. Perraults Definition of it, 
viz. a Plinth or little Cornice, 
that crowns a Peer, and ſup- 

rts the firſt Stone, whence a 

ault or Arch commenges. It 
comes from the 1:alian Impoſto, 


ſurcharged or burthen'd with, or 


laid upon. Take it either way, 


the Name expreſſes the thing. 
Inſulate Columns. 


and 3 


See it explain'd in Paraſlat a. 
N —_— 


| 
| 
| 


_ 1 


10 5 10 
the other Orders, according to 
Intercolumnation. | Pitravins, is of five different 

kinds, viz. Picnoſtyle, Siſtyle, 

Ts. the Space between two] Euſtyle, Diaſtyle, and Aræo- 
Columns, which in the Dorick ſtyle. (All which ſee in their 
Order is regulated according Places.) This the Latins ex- 
to the Diſtribution of Orna- | preſs by their word Intercolum- 
ments in the Freeze; but in | nium. | 


Tuſcan 
| \Dorick 
In the bonick Order. 
Corinthian 
Compoſite 


=o 
The 8 S bismeters of the Body of the Column 


1 C below. 
11 | 

2 | | Brads 

Inter-ties,-duces. Toners — 


In Architecture, are thoſe] See J Brads. N. 
ſmaller pieces of Timber that Rivets. N. 
lie Horizontally betwixt the 


Summers, or betwixt them and Foyners-work. 

the Sell, or Reſon. See the Particulars in their 

| Proper Place of the Alphabet. 

Jobents. Foyſts. 

bk 1. bat.] Joys, in Archite- 
See Nails. N. 10. cure, are A2 erase Tim. 
— . _ the ns 
> and Summers,) on which the 

Joggle Piece. ' | Boards of the Floors are laid. 
A 2. Scantlings.] Joyſls at full 


length (to bear in the Wall 
11 ſay, their full length " 


12 Foot, 
ting Jr Foot, 6 inches der ought to be in their 


10 Foot, 6 Inches, 


8 Inches and 3 Inches. 7 
Squares & 7 Inches and 3 1 0 


C6 Inches and 3 Inches. 


+ — n 


3 IO 
— — — 
And Binding, or Trimming-Joyſts being 
FR 7 Foot, . 
in ng 9 Foot, Cause to be in their 
oot, 


11, or 12 F 


5 Inches, and 5 Inches. 
Sq 7 Inches, and 5 Inches. 
8 Inches, and 5 Inches. 


3. Diſftante and Poſition. II hard and brittle, fit for Fire. 
(1.) No Joyſts ought to lie at] bars, and other ſuch coarſe 
a greater Diſtance from each | Uſes. (2) Swediſh, which is 
other than 10, (or at moſt than [of all ſorts the beſt we uſe in 
12) Inches. (2.) All Joyſts on logins, It is a fine tough ſort 
the back of a Chimney oughr|of Iron, will beſt endure the 
to be laid with a Trimmer, | Hammer, and is ſofteſt to file, 
at 6 Inches diſtance from|and therefore moſt coveted 
the back. ( 3.) No Joyſts| by Workmen to work upon. 
ought to bear at a longer|(3,) Spaniſh, this would be as 
length than 10 Foot. (4) good as »wediſh Iron, were it 

No Joyſts ought to lie leſs| not ſubject to Read ſear, (as 
than 8 Inches into the Brick-| Workmen phraſe it,) that is to 
wall. (5) Some Carpenters] crack betwixt hot and cold. 
Furr the Joyſts, (as they call Therefore when it falls under 
it) that is, they lay two rows; your Hands, you muſt tend ic 
of Joyſts one over another; more carefully at the Forge. 
the undermoſt of which are, But tho it be a good, tough, 
fram'd level with the under. ſoft Iron, yet, for many uſes 
ſide of the Girder, and the up-|Workmen refuſe ir, becauſe 
permoſt (which lie croſs the] tis ſo ill and unevenly wrought 
the lower ones) lie level with] in the Bars, that ic coſts them 
the upper fide of the Girder. | a great deal of labour to ſmooth 
io 1 N * great 
Ionic er. orks that require Weldin 
NR 08 . |asthe Bodies of Anvils Sek 
See Column, and Order. es, large clappers, large 

Peflies for Meri ond ll 
Iren. thick ſtrong Bars, Cc. But 
tis particularly choſen by An- 

1. What ] Iron is a Metal fo chor-ſmiths, becauſe ir abides 
univerſally known, that I the Heat better than other Iron, 
neither need, nor ſhall ſpend] and when tis well wrought, is 
Time in its Deſcription. tougheſt. (4.) There is ſome 

2. Kinds) There are ſeveral] [ron that comes from Holland, 
kinds of Iron, as (1.) Egliſd |(tho in no great Quantity) 


which is a coarſe ſort of Iron, [bur is made in Germany, This 
N 3 ſore 


—— an a * 
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ſort of Iron is call'd Dort. 
ſquares, (only becauſe it comes 
to us from thence, and is 
wrought into Bars of 4 of an 
Inch ſquare) Tisa bad coarſe 
Iron, and only fit for coarſe 
Uſes, as Window-bars, Brew- 
ers- bars, Fire-bars, &c. (.) 
There is another ſort of Iron 
us'd for making of Wire, which 
of all ſorts is the ſofteſt and 
rougheſt : But this ſort is not 

eculiar to any Country, but 
15 indifferently made where 
any Iron is made, tho' of the 
worſt ſort ; for 'tis the firſt 
Tron that runs from the Mine- 
ſtone when "ris melting, and 
is only 8 for the ma · 
king of Wire. 

3. 7b know good.] Generally 
the ſofreſt, and tougheſt Iron 
is the beſt. Therefore when 
"= chuſe Iron, chuſe ſuch as 

ws Of:eneſt before it breaks, 
which is an argument of tough- 
neſs, and ſee it breaks ſound 
within, be of a grey Colour, 
like broken Lead, and free 
from ſuch glittering ſpecks as 
you have ſeen in broken Anti- 
mony, and no Flaws or Divi- 
ſions in it; for theſe are Argu- 


ments that tis ſound, and was 


well wrought at the Mill. 

4. Price when wrought. ] Iron 
being wrought (by the Smith) 
into Dogs, Iron bars, Staples 


large Hooks, Thimbles, and 


take a piece of a Grind · ſtone, 
or Whetſtone, and rub hard 
upon your Work to take off 
the black Scurff from it ; then 
heat it in the Fire, and as it 
grows hot, you will ſee the 
colour change by degrees, 
coming firſt to a light Gold- 
colour, then to a darker Gold- 
colour; and laſtly, to a Blue» 
colour, But Workmen ſome- 
times grind Indico and Salad» 
oyl together, and rub that mix» 
ture upon it with a Woolen- 
rag, while it is heating, and 
let it cool of it ſelf. 

6. Of Twifting ] Square and 
flat Bars of Iron are ſometimes 
(by Smiths) twiſted for Orna- 
ment; which is very eaſily 
done ; for after the Bar 1s 
ers or flat Forged (and if 
the Curioſity of the Work re. 
quire it truly Fil'd,) you muſt 
take a Hawe. heat, or if your 
Work be ſmall, but a Flood-red- 
heat,” and then you may twiſt 
it about, as much, or a little as 
you pleaſe, either with the 
Tongs, Vice, or Hand-vice,&c. 


Fu fers 


A Term us'd by ſome Car- 
penters, for Stuff about 4 or s 
Inches ſquare, and of ſeyeral 
Lengths. | | = 


Hinges'or Hides, Grates, &c. 
The uſual Price is three Pence 
Half penny, or 4 4. per Pound. 
But for ſmall and neat Hooks, 
Hinges, Bolts, Staples, & 
varions, as from 4d. to 8 4 
per pound. 

5. To make Blue.] To beau- 


Kerf. 
HE Sawn-away Slit in a 


Board, "a way made by the 
Saw, is call'd a Kerf. 


tiſie Iron with a blue Colour, 


K 9 


iece of Timber, or- 


mo CAM) hen 


& 
k. 


i. at. 1 


„ 


1 


Key-fone. 
See Arch, Numb. 6. 
King: piece. 
As Crown poff. 
Knee, 


A piece of Timber cut 
crooked with an Angle, is 
call'd a Knee. piece, or Knee» 
rafter. - . 

| Keys, 


For Doors, are of various 
Prices, according to their 
Size and Workmanſhip, Ma» 
ſter-keys, per Piece 2 or 3 5. 


Larmier. 
8 EE Drip. 
Latches, 


For Doors, are of various 
Kinds and Prices. Com- 
mon Iron-latches, per Piece, 
6 d. if large, 8 d. or 10 d. long 
varniſh'd Latches, about o 4. 
per piece. Rim'd Latches with 
a ſliding Bolt, 2 5. per piece. 
Spring - latches, per piece, 1 
or 15, 6 d. 


Laths. 


1, What.] Laths are long, 
narrow, thin Slips of Wood, 
us'd in Tyling and Walling ; 
every one knows what they 
are. without any further De- 
ſeription. 


a 


| 2. Kinds of. ] There are three 
kinds of Laths, wiz. Hearr of 
Oak, ' Sap-laths, and Deal 
laths ; the rwo laſt Sorts are 
us'd for Ceiling and Partitions 
ing, and the firſt for Tyling 
only.” Again, as to their 
Length, they are each of them 
diſtinguiſh'd into three forts, 
wiz. 5 Foot, 4 Foot, and 
Foot - laths. All theſe Sorts 
Laths are neceſſary, (eſpeciall 
in repairing of old Buildings) 
becauſe all Rafters are not 
ſpaced alike, nor yet the Pro- 
portion ſtrictly obſerved in e- 
very one and the ſame Roof. 
See Tyling, Numb. 8. 

3. Bundle of ] A bundle of 
Laths is ſo many as are bound 
up together, and is generally 
called a Hundred of Laths ; 
tho' of the 3 Foot laths there 
goes 7 Score, (or 140 to the 
Hundred, or Bundle, and of 
the 4 Foot laths, 6 Score, but 
of 5 Foot Laths,) there goes 
but juſt 5 Score to the Hun» 
dred, or Bundle. 

4. Size of. The Statute al- 
lows but of two forts of Larhs» 
one of 5, the other of 4 Foot 
in Length; of either ſore each 
Lath ought to be in Breadth 
an Inch and half, and in Thick. 
neſs half an Inch; but they 
are commonly leſs, and are 
ſeldom exact. either in their 
Tale or Meaſures. 

' 5. Of Cleaving.) (..) Lath- 
cleavers having cut their Tim» 
ber into Lengths, they cleave 
each Piece (with Wedges) 
into $, 12, or 16 Pieces, (ac- 
cording to the Bigneſs of th-ir 
Timber,) which they call Bolts ; 
then they cleave theſe Bolts 


(with their Dowl-Ax) by the 


N3 Peli. grain, 
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Falt- grain, [which is that Grain 
which is ſeen to run raund in 
Rings at the end of a Tree 
into Sizes for the Breadth of 
their Laths, and this Work 
they call Felting Then, laſtly, 
(with their Chic) they cleave 
their-Laths, into their Thick 
neſſes, by the Quarter grain, 
which is that Grain which is 
to run in ſtraight Lines 
towards the Pitch. (2 ) Some 
Men affirm, That a Foot of 
Timber will make a Bundle, 
or Hundred of Laths ; but this 
3 1 to be a Miſtake, (un- 
ſs the Laths are made very 
Night ) for by ſeveral Expe- 
riments, which I have caus'd 
to be made, I find that a Tun, 
or 40 Foot of Round-oaken» 
Timber, will not make above 
30 Hundred, or Bundles of 
Laths. Of which Number 
above one third part, viz. 10 
Hundred) will be Sap laths. 
6. Price of.] (.) The com» 


mon Price for cleaving of 


Laths, is 53 d. or 6 d. the Bun- 
5 But I know a Carpenter 
in Suſſex) that buys a great 
deal of Timber, and has it 
cleft into Laths, and he tells 
me, that he uſes to give but 
I1 5. per Load for the Cleav- 
ing of them, reckoning a Load 
to be 30 Bundles, which is 
not full 4 d. f per Bundle. 
(2.) The Price of Laths 
muſt needs be various, there 
being ſo great Diſparity in the 
Commodity, as to its Good- 
neſs, Plenty, or Scarcity, &c. 
— the Prices are generally 
tween à Shilling and half a 
Crown the Bundle : And the 
common Rate for Heart laths 


Sap-laths are commonly about 
+ of the Price of Heart · laths. 
The Carpenter mention d a= 
bove, (in this Number, tells 
me that he uſes to ſell his 
Laths for 4 J. 10 s. the Car- 
riage : He reckons a Carriage 
50 Bundles, whereof 40 are 
Heart, and 20 Sap-laths ; at 
which Rate, (reckoning Sap» 
laths to be 3 cf the Price of 
Heart, he ſold his Heart-laths 
at 20 d 4 per Bundle, and his 
Sap-laths at 13 4 per Bundle. 
7 Nails allow'd to 4 Bundle 
f] The common Allcwance is 
five Hundred. (at ſix Score to 
the Hundred, that is Goo) 
Nails to a Bund'e of Laths. 
8 How many to 4 Square.] 
Workmen commonly allow 4 
Bundle of Laths to a Squar® 
of Tyling, which (if the Di- 
ſtances of the Rafters fir the 
Lengths of the Lathe, without 
any Waſte,) is a ſufficient Al- 
lowance ; for (then) about 
go Five-foot, and 112 Four foot 
Laths, will compleat a Square 
of Tyling, (Counter-laths and 
all) at Inches Gage; and at 
8 Inches Gage, a ** will 
require fewer. 


Lathing. 


The Price of Lathing, Plai- 
ſtering. Rendring, and Waſh- 
ing with Size, is about ro 4. 
12 d. or 144 o Yard, Mate» 
rials and Work, 


Lead. 


isa Material us'd in Buildings, 
well known, and needs 


ts about 20 4. per Bundle, and | no Deſcription. 


Its chief 
_ 
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Uſes are for covering for Gut- 
ters, for Pipes, and for Glaſs 
Covering with Lead is the moſt 


magnificent, and is generally 


moſt us'd for the covering of 
Churches, Princes Palaces; Ca 
files, and great Men's Houſes. 
It's generally laid almoſt flat 
to walk upon, allowing the 
Water a little Fall to the Bat- 
tlements, thence'privately to 
deſcend in Pipes. Bur in or 
dinary .Tyled Buildings, tis 
chiefly us'd for Gutters to con- 
vey the Water from the Houſe 
into ſome convenient Place. 
2. Sorts ef] There are three 
ſorts of Lead, white, black. 
and Aſh-colour ; the White is 
more perfect and precious than 
the Black, and the Aſh colour 


3. Of Caſting Sheet.) I ſhall 
here exhibit ſome of my Ob- 
ſervations on the Method of 
Caſting Lead into Sheets ; as 
I have often ſeen it done, and 
have (for Curioſity) caſt ſome 
Sheets my ſelf For this Pur- 
poſe there is a Mould provided, 
which is made ſomething lon- 
ger than he intended Log 
of the Sheets, that the End 
where the Metal runs off from 
the Mould may be cut off; 
becauſe tis commonly thin, 
— uneven, or ragged at the 

nd. 

This Mould, (which is juſt 
as broad as the Sheet is to be, 
muſt ſtand ver 2 or level 
in Breadth, and ſomething fall. 
ing from the End where the 
Metal is pour d in, viz About 
an Inch, or an Inch and half 
in 16 of 17 Foot. 


between both. 


upon which Boards ure laid» 
and nail'd down faſt, and 
theſe, at a due Diſtance, (ac» 
co: ding to the intended breadrh 


of the Sheets,) the 2 are 
fixed. Theſe are two Pieces 
of well ſeaſon'd Timber, of 
about 4 Inches Square, and 16; 
19, or i8 Foot long, accord · 
ing to the Size of the Sheets. 
But this Method of fixing 
down the Sharps, Workmen 
have found to be inconvenient; 
and therefore ſome do only fit 
one of the Sharps firmly, nail. 
ing the other but ſlightly, and 
then they fix ſeveral Pieces 
firmly to the Boards, without 
the lightly fixed Sharps he» 
ewixt which and the Sharp, 
they drive Wedges, to make 
the Sharps come nearer to- 
gether, as they ſee occaſion : 
For they find by Experience, 
thatthe moiſten'd Sand, (when 
it has lain a while on the 
Boards,) makes the Board ſwell 
ſo much, that in ſpight of the 
Nails the Sharps will be tov 
far a ſunder. 

At the upper End of the 
Mould ſtands the Pan, which is 
a Concave Triangular Prifi 
compos'd of two Planks nail 
together at Right Angles to 
each other, and two Trian- 
gular Pieces fitted in betwixt 
them at the Ends. The length 
of this Pan is the whole 
breadth of the Mould wherein 
they caſt their Sheets, and the 
breadch of the Planks whereof 
tis compos d, may be 12 or 
14 Inches, or more, accord» 
ing to the Quantity of Lead 
they have occaſion to put into 
it, to make a Sheer of, and 


This Mould (commonly) 
conſiſts of ſeveral Treſſch, 


the thickneſs of the Planks an 
N 4 Inch 
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Inch and a half, This Pan 
ſtands with its bottom, (which 
is a ſharp Edge) on a Form at 
the end of the Mould, lean» 
ing with one ſide againſt it, 
and on the oppoſite ſide is a 
handle to lift it up by, to pour 
out the melted Lead ; and on 
that ſide of the Pan next the 
Mould are two Hooks of Iron, 
to take hold of the Mould, and 
prevent the Pan's flipping 
when they pour the melted 
Lead out of it into the Mold. 

This Pan is lined- on the in- 
ſide with moiſten'd Sand, to 
prevent his being fired with 
the hor Metal. The Mould is 
alſo fill'd up (from the upper 
End towards the lower end 
about + parts of the way) with 
Sand ſifted and moiſten d, and 
then a Man gets upon it, and 
treads it all over with his 
Shooes on, to make it ſettl. 
cloſe to the Mould. Ihi: 
being done, they begin to 
ſtrike it level with the S:rike 
which is a piece of Board about 
5 Inches broad, in the middle 
of which, and towards the 
upper Edge is a wooden Pin 
(about 5 or 6 Inches long, and 
2, or 14 Inch Diameter, ) to 
hold it by when they uſe it 
The length of this Szrike is 
ſomething more than the 
breadth of the Mould on the 
in-ſide, and at each end is cut 
a Notch (on the under. edge. 
about two Inches deep; fo 
that when the Strike is us'd, 
he rides upon the Sharps with 
thoſe Notches, and the lower 
edge of the Strike rides about 
two Inches below the upper 
side of the Sharps, 


| Then, in leveling the Sand 
with this Strike, they begin 
towards the lower end of that 
part of the Mould that was 


fill'd, and taking the Handle 


of the Strike in their Right - 
hand, and laying their Left- 
hand upon one end of ir, they 
draw the Sand back into that 
part of the Mould that was 
empty. Then they begin 
again a little nearer to the 
upper end, and draw the Sand 
back, (as before) but nor ſo 
far as the empty part of the 
Mould ; for it is thus level'd at 
5 or 6 Places in the length of 
the Mould ; if he be 18 Foot 
long, as that was I made my 
Obſervation from] ſo that 
when it is thus level'd the 
whole length of the Mould, 
there are as many places that 
ſrem to be un level'd, as there 
are level d. by reaſon of the 
Sand.which is a little drawn 
back, Then the next Opera- 
tion is to draw all the looſe 
and hover Sand, (rais'd in the 
laſt Operation of leveling it) 
into the empty part of the 
Mould ; which is done by be- 
ginning at the upper end of 
the Mould, and ſtill, as the 
Sand is drawn back, the leyel'd 
art muſt be examin'd, to ſee 
if there be no Cavities in it; 
for if there be, a little Sand 
muſt be put into them, and 
that muſt be ſettled cloſe and 
faſt in the Cavities, by lifting 
up one end cf the Strike, (let- 
ting the other reſt upon the 
other Sharp) and rapping upon 
the looſe Sand, which was put 
in thoſe Cavities, and ſo it will 
be ſettled cloſe and faſt, 
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drawn back into the lower 


Aightlynailing)on the Notches, 


more, according s the Sheet, | 
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"This being perform'd al 
over the upper 7 parts of the 
Mould, _ the looſe Sand 


part of the Mould, that is alſo 
trod on, and ſettl'd all over, 
and level'd in all Reſpetts as 
the other q were; and its looſe 
Sand is drawn off the Mould, 
down into a Place 2 or; Inches 
below the lower end of the 
Mould, where the Sand i- 
made into two Concavities to 
_=—_ the Overplus of the 


The Sand being thus level'd, 
it is next to be ſmoothed all 
over with the ſmoothing Plane 
(as they call it) which is a 
thick Plate of poliſh'd Braſ;, 
about g Inches ſquare, a little 
turn'd up, on all the 4 Edges; 
ſo that the under - {ide looks 
ſomething like the Diamond- 
cut Looking-glaſſes, on the 
upper · ſide, (which is a little 
Concave, like a Latten pan,) 
is a braſs Handle ſolder'd on, 
upon Which is a wooden one 
alſo, like a Caſe-ſmoothing- 
iron. With this Inſtrument 
the Sand is ſmoothed all over ; 
and where there are any ſmal! 
Cavities, there muſt be a lictle 
Sand put in 'em, (with the 
two Fore-fingers and Thumb, 
and then ſmoothed down. 
The Sand being thus ſmooth. 
ed, the Strike muſt be made 
ready, by. tacking (that is, 


two pieces of an old Felt. hat. 
(or elſe by flipping a Caſe of 
Leather at each end,) thereby 
to raiſe the under. ſide of the 
Strike about F of an Inch 
above the Sand, or ſomething 


of about 


are to be in Thickneſs, which 
will make a middle ſiz d Sheet 
or 10 Pound per 
Foot ; as I have obſerv'd in 
the Ane of Lead for a Plat. 
form. (But for Hip', and 
Windowsſoils, and ſuch Places 
where it does not lie flat, the 
Lead need not be above + of 
an Inch thick ; but ſometimes 
Plat-form-lead is near 4 of an 
Inch thick) 

Then they Tallow the un- 
der-edge of the Strike, and lay 
him croſs the Mould, cloſe b 
the Pan, to prevent Dreps 
Lead from ſpattering into the 
Mould, before it be ready to 
pour. Then the Lead being 
melted, (and the Pan made 
ready, by being lined with 
moiſten'd Sand, as was ſaid 
above,) it is laved into the 
Pan, and when he is full, (or 
a ſufficient Quantity for the 
preſent Purpoſe) then with 
the end of a piece of Board 
(two or three Inches broad,) 
draw off the floating part, or 
Scum of the Metal round about 
to the edge of the Pan, and 
there let ir ſettle upon the 
Sand, which will thereby pre- 
vent the Sand from falling out 
of the Pan into the Mould, 
when the Metal is pour'd out. 

The Metal being thus pre. 

ar d. and cool enough, (which 
it will be when it begins to 
ſtand with a Shell, or Wall 
round about on the Sand,) 
then two Men muſt take the 
Pan by the Handle, and pour 
it into the Mould, and a third 
Man ſtends ready with the 
Strike, (facing of them, an 
his Right-ſide to the Mould, 
and as ſoon as they have done 


pouring 
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pouring in the Metal, he im- 


for if it be, the melted Lead 


Mould, and ſettied down by 
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mediately puts the Strike on 
the Mould, and runs back the 
whole length of the Mould, 
and ſo draws off the Over- 
lus of the Lead, into the 
avities made to receive it: 
and then immediately, (with 
a Knife) the ragged End is 
cut off before it is cold. 

When the Sheet is a little 
cool'd, tis begun to be rowl'd 
up. from the upper end down- 
wards, ('tis handled with pie- 
ces of old Felt-hats,) and as 
they row! it up, they rub off 
the Sand from it. 

When the Sheet is taken off 
from the Mould, the Sand is 
immediately rak'd over with 
the Rake to let it cool, and 
then if it be too dry, tis 
ſprinkled with a little Water ; 
bur Care muſt be taken that 
none of the Mould be roo wet ; 


will fly like Shot when it comes 
upon it. After the Sand is 
raked, tis all turn'd up-ſide- 
down witha Spade, and when 
It has Jain a while, 'tis again 
thrown into 2 parts of the 


treading, as at firſt, &:c. To 
make it ready for the next 
Caſting, which is commonly 
in an Hour and a half, or two 
Hours, if the Furnace heat 
well. 

Thus much I have obſerved 
of the Method of caſting 
Lead into Sheets. I have in 
ſiſted the longer upon it, be 
cauſe I know of none that has 
written of this ſo uſeful a 
Subject. 

4 Weight of a Fot of Sheet] 


lead, (if it be deſign'd for 
Gutter, which is commonly 


run thinner than for Plat. 


forms,) is reckon'd to weigh 
6 or 7 Pound if old, 8 or 9 
Pound if new. And every 
ſquare Foot of Sheet. lead for 
Plat- forms, is reckon d to 
weigh 8, 9, or 10 Pound, if 
old, and 11 or 12 Pound, if 
new, and very good. | 

5. How much one hundred Weight 
will cover. ] One hundred 
Weight of Sheet-lead (at 12 
15 der Foot, (will cover a 
Square-yard, or 9 Square-foot. 


Tiles, tho' dearer. 

6. Sheet for Gutters ] Sheete 
lead deſign'd for Gutters, is 
commonly run thinner than 
for Plat-forms.s And ſome 
Plumbers in London tell me, 
That tis the beſt way in laying 
long Gutters, to make a Drip, 
(Fall, or Step) about the 
middle, (of 1, 2, or 3 Inches 
deep; ) for by this Means, 
ſay they, the Lead (being cut 
into two pieces which are 
ſhorter,) is not ſo ſubject to 
crack, (by bein 
contracted with Heat and 
Cold) as otherwiſe it is. 


7 Sheet, of laying en in Plat. 
forms ] 1 have obſerved the 
Method of Plumbers in laying 
down the Lead in Plat-forms, 
to be this : Having roll'd open 
two Sheets, they beat them 
flat with their Dreſſer, [which 
is an Inſtrument of Wood, of 
16, 18, or 20 Inches long, 
(according as they are of ſtout. 


broad at the bottom, and in 


Every ſquare Foot of Sheet- 


heighth ſomething more, in 


the 


Andis a lighter covering than 


dilated and 


neſs) and about 3 or 4 Inches 
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2 — ao of A Par- 
allelopipedon, only the up- 
perſide is rounded off, and at 
one end the under · ſide is cut 
away, ſo as to leave a handle 
running out ſtraight with the! 
top.] Then (with a Line and 
Chalk, or with a ſtraight Ru- 


ler, and a pair of Compaſſes,) 


they ſtrike a Line about 27 
Inches diſtant from one edge! 
of one of the Sheets; this is 
for the Standard. In the ſame 
manner they ſtrike a Line 
about 3 Inches diſtant from 
the edge next to it of the other 
Sheet; this is for the Orlep 
The Standard is about 2 
nches of a Sheet of Lead, 
which is ſer up at 1 
gles to the Sheet, all along 
one edge of it. The Orlop is 
about 3 + Inches of the edge, 
(next to the Stander) of the 
other Sheet, rais'd up in the 
ſame manner as the Stander.] 
Then with their Pincers , 
(which are ſomething different 
from common Pincers; for 
theſe have a ſmall Cylinder of 
Iron, (of about ; an Inch Di- 
ameter, and 3 or 4 Inches 
long) fixed to one of the Chaps 
in fach a Poſition, that when 
the Pincers are ſhut, they ſeem 
to hold it betwixt their Chaps; 
they raiſe up the Stander, and 
Orlop, by putting the ſharp 
Chap under the Sheer, and the 
Cylindrical one on the top 
near the Line, and fo they 
bend up the edge of the Sheer, 
both for the Stander and Orlop 
Then they proceed ty ſet it in 


better Order with the Dreſſer, 


with which they make the 
Stender and Orlep, as upright 


and ſtraight as they can, 
placing one edge of the Dreſey 
upon the Line which th 
ſtruck, and ftriking — 
Blows on the 35 of him with 
a Smith's Hand hammer. 
Having thus made the Stander 
and ya. as ſtraight as they 
can, ſer them up at Righe 
Angles to the Sheet; t 
bring them together, and pro. 
ceed to make a Seam of them, 
by firſt _— the Orlep, 
(which is an Inch broader 
than the Stander) over the 
tander, by the H Ip of the 
Dreſſer, and Seaming malle. 


7| (which is an Inſtrument of 


Holly, or ſome other hard 
Wagd, wrought away from 
the middle to one end, 
almoſt to a ſharp edge, and {6 
it is likewiſe at the other end, 
only thoſe Edges ſtand at right 
Angles to each other, like a 
Croſg»mattock. And into the 
middle of it is E a Handle 
like a Mallet] And then t 


228 work upon him with 
the Dreſſer, till they have re- 
duced him and the Stander into 


wraping them one in another, 
till at laſt it ſeems to be à kind 
of Semicircle, and this is what 
they call a Seam. 


That they ſometimes lay Plat» 
forms of Lead, without Seams; 
but then the Joyſts are wrought 
in hollow, about three Inches 
broad, and near as deep, in the 
Foam of a Semi-concave-cys 
linder, and when they lay the 


\Sheers down, the edge of the 
n 


G 


continue to beat the Orlop, and 


as little Room as they can, by 


Some Plumbers tell me, 
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firſt Sheet lies ſo far on the 
Joyſt, that ir comes over be» 
yond the Concavity, and ſo 
much of the Sheet as lies over 
the Cavity, is ſet down into 
it with the Seaming-mallet, 
and the next Sheer is laid 
over that, and ſet down into 
the Chanal alſo; and ſo the 
Water that comes into thoſe 
Chanals, runs down into the 
Gutter. 

8. Mil[d.] One Mr. Roberts, 
(then Maſter of the Company 
of Plumbers in London,] tells 


Mill'd-lead was not fit to 
be us'd ; Whereupon the Par- 
liament had Thoughts of put · 
ting down the . Milling of 
Lead : Bur whether they have 
actually done it, I have not 
yet heard. 

9. Pipes of.] I underſtand by 
diſcourſing with ſome Plumb- 
ers in London, that they give 
diſtin Names to their Leaden 
pipes, according to their weight 
at a Yard long, e. g. they have 
6 15. 8 5. 10 Ih- 1 14 
15. 20 th. and 28 5. Pipes, 


me, That Milf d. lead is of but] and if I miſsremembet not, 
little Uſe; not only becauſe [one ſize larger; ſo that a Pipe 
*ris ſo very thin; but alſo be-|of 6 ſh. to the Yard, they 


cauſe by the way of milling it, 


call a 6 Ib. Pipe, and fo of the 


"ris ſtretched to that Degree, reſt. I cannot at preſent tell 
that when it comes to we in|the particular Sizes of all theſe 


the hot Sun it ſhrinks, and 
cracks, and (conſequently) 
will not keep out the Water, 


ſorts of Pipes; but if I miſs 
remember not, the 10 Ib. Pipe 
was about 1 + Inch Diameter, 


For tis, (ſays he,) like Cloath|from out ſide to out-ſide. 


ſtretched on the Clothiers Ten- 
ters, which when taken off, 


10. For Glaſs.) Some Gla-» 
ziers tell me, That they uſu» 


naturally inclines to return to ally allow 5 lb. of Turn'd. 


its former State. 


He farther[lead to 1c Foot of 


u arry= 


added, That there was ſuffici-|glaſs. They call it Turn d lead, 
ent Proof for what he ſaid ; | when the Came has paſs'd thro' 
and if any one deſir d to beſthe Vice, and is thereb mgde 
ſatisſi'd about ir, he might] with a Groove on each fide; to 


repair to 


Greenwich hyſyital go on upon the Glaſs. See 


which is covered with Mill'd-|[Came, Their Turn'd-lead for 
lead, and has not been done|Quarries is commonly about 
above 4 or 5 Years, and yet it , (which is almoſt 5$) of 
rains in, almoſt all over the an Inch broad; and for — 2 


Hoſpital; upon which Account | Square-glaſs, 


their Turn'd. 


the Maſter and Wardens of the lead is 22, or ; an Inch broad. 


Company of Plumbers were 
ſent for ro the Parliament, 
who order'd them to go and 
view this Mill'd lead. work at 
Greenwi h. hoſpital, which they 
did; and when they returned 
to the Parliament, they all 
unanimoufly declar'd, Thar 


So that I find (by Diſcourſe 


with Glaziers,) they have it 
of different Sizes, as +, T, 
75, 73. and 73 of an Inch broad. 
I have alſo obſerved, That 
ſome Glaziers in London have 
three Sizes of Turn'd-lead for 


Glaſs-windows, viz. Of 33, 
1. 
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„, and & of an Inch broad: 
The largeſt ſize, they tell me 
is for large Squares, that 
£ for Quarries, and the for 
Crocker-work, ( or Fret-work, 
as ſome Glaziers call it,) it 
being more pliable for that 
Uſe than broader Lead. 
me Glazierstell me, They 

can turn Lead of different ſi - 
zes in the ſame Vice, by chan- 
ing their Cheeks for each 
ize, with another pair of Spin- 
dles, whoſe Nuts almoſt meet 
or touch, they turn Lead for 
Tyers, which when it comes 
out of the Vice, is almoſt cut 
aſunder in two Thickneſſes, 
which they can eaſily rend 
aſunder. Theſe Tyers are ve- 
ry tough, but they are com- 
monly made too ſlight; and 
therefore ſome uſe to caſt Ty- 
ers, which are ſtouter, but not 
ſo rough, being more apt to 
break in winding. 
Ky Nails for ] See Nails. 

t. 

12. Of Soddering ] An in 
nious x Barony (who eltern d 
me as his peculiar Friend) told 
me the Method of Paleing, (as 
they call it) or ſoddering on 
of Imboſt Figures on Leaden 
Work ; as, ſuppoſe a Face, or 
Head in B aſ-relief, were to 
be pail'd on a Pump-ciſtern 
for an Ornament to it. To 
do this, (ſaid he) the Plate 
where it is to be pal'd on muſt 
be ſcrap'd very clean, and ſo 
muſt alſo the back-ſide of the 
Figure, that it may fit cloſe 
with a good Joynt. Then, 
(ſaid he) place that part of the 
Ciſtern (where the Figure is 
to be fix'd) Horizontal, and 
ſtrew ſome pulyeriz'd Rozin 


on the place where you made 


iſtern, (juſt under the place 
where your Figure is to ſtand,) 
ſer a Chaffing-diſh of Coals, 
(till you ſee the Rozin is chan · 
ged rediſh, and begins to raiſe 
in Pimbles, or Bladders) then 
take a piece of ſoft Sodder, 
(made of a longiſh Figure) 
and rub the end of it round 
about your Figure, and at the 
ſame time keeping your Figure 
ſteady in its place, ſo that it 
may work into the Joynt. And 
when this is done, your Figure 


be as firm, as if it had been 
caſt on there. 

Bur if your Ciſtern, (or the 
like) be fo thin, as that you 
have reaſon to fear that it will 
be too hot, and be apt to run, 
or bend, and yield, before your 
Figure, (which is on the out- 
ſide of it) will be hot enough ; 
you may then lay your Figure 
on the hot Coals, till it and 
the place to receive it are both 
in a good remper for paleing, 
and then ſet the Figure on its 

lace, and proceed with your 
der, as before. 

By this Method I ſaw him, 
ſodder on Bottoms to Leaden» 
ſtands, or Ink-holders, 

I alſo ſaw and obſerv'd him, 
in ſoddering the Leads of a 
Church, thus to manage it, viz 
When he ſodder'd the Sheers 
of Lead that are fix'd into the 
Wall on one edge, and with 
the other edge lap over the 


in the Platform, at every other 
Sheet. in the middle betwixt 
the ſeams, he ſoddered the 


Lapping-ſheet down to the 


other, 


your Joynt. Then into the 


will be well pal'd on, and will 
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| having firſt, (becauſe it was 


| 77725 ie. (This Greening is on- 


— 


it wi 


his Left, and hold ing ir 
the Iron, till it drop'd on the 
cleanſed place, and when there 
was 
took a Linen clout in his Left- 
hand, and therewith kept the 
Sodder continually ſhov d up 
on the cleanſed place, and at 
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other, thus — : with one cor- 
ner of the Scraper, [which is 
an Inſtrument made of a Plate 
1 Steel, 8 the — of — 
ilateral Triangle, in 

— of which is fix'd' an 
tron Strig on the end of which 
is fixed a Wooden-knob, or 
Handle. The Plate is flat on 
the ſide next the Handle, but 
on the other fide the edges are 

ound of with a Bezel like a 

iezel,. only very obtufe.] 
He firſt marked out, (partly on 
the edge of the Lapping ſheet, 
and partly on the other} an Ob- 


long Rectangular Figure, of 


about five or ſix Inches long, 
and three or four broad. Thea 
he ſcraped the Metal bright, 


new Lead,) green d it, (as the) 
phraſe” it) all round about, to 
prevent the Sodder's taking 
any where but where they 


rubbiag it with ſome green 
Vegetable, it matters not what, 
he did it with Poor: man's pep- 
per, that being at hand : He 
cold me, That in the Winter 
they us'd Cabbage leaves, or a- 
ny green thing they could get.) 
It being thus ſcrap'd, he rub'd 
Tallow, then having 
an Iron red hor, ( which are 
much like the Irons us'd by 
Glaziers) he took him with a 
jece of Felt in his Right. 
and a piece of Sodder in 
againſt 


of it melred, he 


| 


| 


ziers tell me th 
12 5. per hundred, if they buy 
but half a hundred. Mr. Wing 
tells us, That a Fodder of 
Lead is 22 + hundred weight, 
(I know not how he reckons ; 


Mr. 
change of old Lead for Sheets 


| the ſame time work'd it about 
with the tron in his Right- 
hand, thus he did, "till he 
thought it was pretty well in. 
corporated with the Lead, and 
then he made it up into a kind 
of Swelling form in breadth, 
and then croſs the breadth of 


it, he made it into a kind of 


Seams with the Point of his 
Iron. This being done, he 
took their Knife and a Dreſſer 
to knock him with, and fo cut 
it ſtraight on the, ſides and 
ends. and what he thus cut 
off. by reaſon of the Greening 
oaſily peel'd off. 

Ater the ſame manner he 
ſodder'd Holes, or Leaks in old 
Lead, only then he made the 
Sodder flat, and not ſwelling, 
(but he made it alſo in little 
Sears,) neither did he green 
it before he ſcrap'd it. 

13. Price.] (1-) The Price of 
Lead in Rigs (ſays Mr. Leybowrn) 
is uncertain, as from 10 to 
20 f. the hundred weight. I 
know a Plumber (at Lewis in 
Suſſex) who tells me he gives 
125 6 d. per buodred for Load 
in Pigs at London: Some Glas 
give but 


for I am ſure, moſt Authors 


| reckon a Fodder of Lead but 
19 + hundred,) and is worth 
from 9 J. to 121 which will 
| caſt 3r5 Foot of. Sheet, at 8 


Foot. 
(2) The Price of Sheat-lead.] 
Leybourn ſays, That in ex- 


new run, there is commonly 


allow d 
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allow'd 37, in every hundred fat 13, 14, or 15 z. per Yard 
weight, for Waſte and Work- Square, (according to the good - 
manſhip. I ſaw Sheet-lead [neſs of the Lead) or between 
(in 170) fold at Lewis for 7 and 8 Pound the Square of 
16 f. per hundred weight, (they [10 Foot, beſides Sodder. 

ſomerimes ſell it for 177. The} (z.) The Priceof Sodder, (ſays 


Tinker who bought it to skirt Mr. Leybourn) is 9 d. or 10 4. 


a Furnace with, ſaid it was per Pound, as it is allay d with 

thick Lead. I computed Lead, and Scal'd : For Tin is 
it to weigh about 11 + Pound ro, 11, or 12 4. per Pound 
per Foot ; for there was four | 


near. 
ieces of it, each. about three] (6.) The Price of Leaden-pipes 
oot long, and fifteen and an [is various, according 


lead. The Tinker above mems | for Pipes of half an Inch Dia» 
tion'd tells me, That Plumbers | meter in the Bore, they have 
commonly reckon 4. per hun» | 1 7. 4 4. per Yard, for 4 Inch 
dred, for caſting old Lead into Pipe, 17. 10 d. for Inch Pipe, 
Sheets; but I apprehend that and 1 4 Inch Pipe, 2 5. or 2 7. 
the Plumber (for this Price) Is d. (for, ſays he, they are caſt 
makes good ſo many hundred [both in a Mould, only the Inch 
weight of Sheet-lead, as he re- Pipe has a leſs Bore; 

ceiv'd of old Lead. For Mr. |think he ſaid they were both 
Leybourn tell us, That Sheer. | of a Price; tho” I think, for 


lead is caſt out of old Lead, [this Reafon the Inch Pipe 


for 3 5. "of hundred, allowing | ought to be the deareſt, ſince 
for Waite and Workmanſhip : fit contains moſt Lead, and the 
And Mr. Wing ſays, That there | Work is the fame in each.) 
is about 2. 6 d. (in every] For Pipes of 1 + Inch Bore 
hundred) loſs, in caſting old they have 3 7. 6d. per Yard, 
Lead into Sheets: He alſo{and for 3 Inch Pipe, 5s. ors 5, 
ſays, That caſting old Lead|6 d. The Lenden Plumbers, 0 
into Sheets, is worth 17 6 4. find) rate their Pipes accord. 
per hundred. Yet I know a ing to the weight of « Yard in 
Plumber that had 37, per hun- length. Their 10 Pound Pipes 
dred for caſting of Sheet-lead; |are 27. 2 d. per Yard. © - 
but then it was weigh'd after] (7.) The Prite of Turm d. lead 
it was caſt, and he made very | for Glaſs. windows, is various ac- 
great Wages. cording to irs breadth. I know - 
(4.) The Price of laying on of ſome Glaziers in London ſell 
Sheet lead in Roofing c] This | Turn'd-lead of & Inch broad, 
(fays Mr. Wing) is worth 15 or for 18 7. per hundred, that of 
16 f per hundred weight, Lead | Inch broad for 177. per 
and Workmanſhip. And Mr. | hundred. 
Leybourn tells us, That cover. 1. White, for Painting ] 
ing with Lead is uſually yalu'd| White»lead' is a Colour LO 
wa 
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known) much us d in Paint- which in time be almoſt 
ing of Gates, & In London, Marble again for its hardneſs, 
tis commonly ſold for 2 x d. as appears in their 
or 3 d per Pound un- ground. Theaters: 


There are two kinds of 
Lime commonly made in Eng- 
land, one made of Stone, which 
is the ſtrongeſt, and the other 


I have alſo known it bought 
(in London) for 5 d. per Pound 
ready ground with Oil. | 


Ledgers.. MN Gall, both being burnt in 
* . 1 A KIIn- . 
See Putlogs. The Lime that is made of 
e * ſoft Stone, or Chalk, is uſeful 
Lime. for Plaiſtering of Ceilings and 


ES | Walls within Doors, or on the 
r. What] A Materialus'd in] inſides of Houſes, and that 
Building, (and well known, ) / made of hard Stone is fit for 
made of burnt Stones, com- Structures, or Buildings, and 
monly of Chalk. _ | Plaiſtering without Doors, or 
2. VVhereof, and how made. ]| on the outſide of Buildings 
Mr. Leybourn tells us, out o that lie in the Weather: And 
Palladio, That Stones whereof| that which is made of greaſie 
Lime is made, are either dug] clammy Stone, is ſtronger 
out of Hills, or taken out off than that made of a poor lean 
Rivers: That Lime is the beſt| Stone, and that which is made 
which is made of the hardeſt, | of ſpongy Stone, is lighter 
ſound, and white Scones, and | than that made of firm and 
being burnt, remains a third | cloſe Stone; l more 
part lighter than the Stones commodious for Plaiſtering, 
whereof it is made. All dug] this for Selling. 
Stones are better to make] Allo very good Lime may be 
Lime of than gather'd Stones, | made of Mill-ſtone, nor courſe 
and from a, ſhady and moiſt | and ſandy, but fine and grea- 
Pit,than from a dry. All Stones| fie. Likewiſe of all kind of 
are ſooner or later burnt, ac-|Flints, ( but they are hard to 
cording to the Fire which is burn, except in a Reverberato- 
given them; but ordinarily] ry Kiln,) except thoſe that are 
they are burnt. in ſixty Hours. rolled in Water becauſe a gteat 
The ingenious Sir Henry Wer. of its Increaſe goes away 
ton, tells us, That to make by a kind of Glaſs. Alſo the 
Lime (without any Choice) off Shells of Fiſh, as of Cockles, 
refuſe Stuff as we commonly | Oyſters, Cc. are good to burn 
do, is an Engliſh Error, of no] for Lime. 
ſmall Moment in our Build-| About us in Suſſex, Lime is 
ings, Whereas the Iraliant at] made of hard Chalk, dig'd out 
this day, and much more the of the Hills, and is burnt in 
Ancients did burn their firmeſt Kilns, like Brick-kilns ; but 
Stone, and even Fragments of with this difference, That 
Marble where it was plenty, | they have no Arches in them, L 
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. vehemenr;) and is far cheaper. 


common allowance to every 


Lime is various in different 
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but only a kind of Bench, or 
Bank on each ſide, upon which 
they lay the largeſt Stones, 
and ſo truſs them over, and 
make an Arch, after the man- 
ner of. Clamps for Bricks (See 
Clamp.) And when they have 
thus miade an Arch with the 
largeſt Stones, they fill up the 
Kiln with the ſmaller ones 
A Maſon of my Acquain- 
tance tells me, That the Ken- 
tiſb Lime is far better than that 
commonly made in Suſſex : For, 
(ſays he) a Gallon of Water 
will make as much more Ken 
tiſb Lime run, as it will of Su 
ſex Lime: So that it ſhould 
ſeem. (by the Conſequence of 
Diſcourle) that that is the beſt 
Lime which will run with the 


The ingenious Gentleman, 


Walter Burrel, Eſq, of Cuckfield| 


in Suſſex, was the firſt that in 
troduced the uſe of Fern for 
burning of Lime, which ſerves 
that purpoſe as well as Wood, 
(the Flame thereof being very 


3. Hundred of- how much.] In 
(and about) London Lime is 
commonly ſold by the Hun- 
dred, which is 25 Buſhels, or 
one hundred Pecks, whence it 
had its Name. 

4. Load of- how much.] In the 
Country, Lime is commonly 
ſold by the Load, which is 32 
Buſhels. A Load of Lime, 
(fay ſome) will make Mortar 
enough for 250 ſolid Foot of 
Stone-work. And Buſhels of 
Lime, (heaped meaſure) is the 


Thouſand of Bricks, 
5. Price of. ] The Price of 


know that before theie late 
Wars, (which have made Fuel 
dear and f Lime (in 
ſome parts of Suſſex) was fold 
for 20, or 21 5 per Load, 32 Bu. 
ſkels to the Load; but now in 
ſome parts of Suſſex tis ſold for 
24, Or 25 fer Load in others 
for 32 f. Vet in ſome parts of 
Suſſex, tis ſtill (to my know. 
ledge) ſold for 12 5 per Load 
at the Kiln, and for abcut 13 x, 
6 d. laid in 3 or 4 Miles. 


| | Lintels 


1. Hat] Lintels (in Stones 
and Brick Buildings) are the 
pieces of Timber that lie Ho- 
rizontally over the tops of 
Doors and Windows. 

2. Price.] The Carpenter 
commonly puts in theſe by the 
Foot running meaſure, at 6 4. 
per Foot, if Oak; 4 4. if Fir, 
Timber and Workmanſhip. 
Some Carpenters in the Coun- 
cry. (that do not find Timber) 
tell me, they have 1. per 
piece for ſawing the Timber, 
and putting them in. 


Lift 5 and Liſtella. 


Ts 4 licte ſquare Moulding, 
ſerviag to crown or accompa- 
ny a larger, or on occaſion to 
ſeparate the Fluteings of a Co- 
lumn It is ſometimes call'd 
a Filet,and ſometimes a Square: 
It comes from the Italian word 
Liſta, any kind of Lift or 8. 
vage. f 


Lobby. 


As Anti Chamber, 
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Locks 

For Doors are of various 
kinds; as for Outer doors, cal- 
led Stock-locks ; for Chamber 
doors, call'd Spring-locks, &. 
Alſo the ſeveral Inventions in 
Locks, (I mean in the making 
and contriving their Wards 
and Guards,) are almoſt innu- 
merable. And as their kinds 
are various, ſo are their Pri- 
ces; I ſhall at preſent mention 
only ſome of the chief. As 
Stock-locks plain, from 10 d. 
to 14 d. per piece, or more, 
S-bitted Stock locks with a 
long Pipe, 1s. 6d. S- bitted 
and warded Srock-locks very 
ſtrong, 7 5. Braſs-locks from 
6. 64. to 9g 5s. Braſs-knobed- 
ks in Tron-caſes, 3 s. double 
Spring'd-locks 1 5. Cloſet-door- 
locks 1 5. 4 d. Pad, (or ſecret) 
Locks with Slits inſtead of 
Pipes, 1. Plate-ſtock-locks 
35: 8 d. ſome ditto for half 
that Price. Plate-ſtock-locks in 
Shute, 4. 6 d. Braſs-knob'd. 
Jocks in Shute, 6 5. 64. Iron- 
rimb'd-locks very large, 10s. 
6 d. The Prices of Locks are 
various, according to their dif 
ferent kinds, ſizes, and variety 
of Workmanſhip,ſo that 'twere 
endleſs to mention them all ; 
therefore I ſhall ſay no more 
of 'em at preſent, only, that. 
there are ſome Locks made of 
Iron and Braſs of 50, nay too 
per Lock, as Mr. Chamberlain 
tells us in his Preſent State of 


England. 
Lome, 


A ſort of reddiſh Earth,(well 


(when remper'd with Mud 
Gelly, Straw and Water,) for 
Plaiſtering of Walls in ordi- 
nary Houſes, | 

I know one Place in Suſſex, 
(where oeing well remper'd 
with new Horſe-dung,) ic is 
us d inſtead of Mortar to la 
Ties with, and they tell me it 
does very well. 

Tome, (as tis dug out of 
the Earth) is commonly fold 
in { ome parts of Suſſex, for 
15. per Court-load, contain 
ing about 12 Buſhels. 


Lutherns. 


As Dormers. Alſo, ſee Win. 
dows. N. — Their Price of 
making and ſetting up, (and 
ſawing the Timber) is vari- 
ous, (according to their big- 
— from 9 to 205. per Win. 

ow. 8 
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Marble. 


I, TJHAT.] A hard Stone, 
beautiful when po- 
liſh'd, but hard to cut ; much 
us'd in adorning of Palaces, 
and great Men's Houſes, Cc 
2. Kinds oſ.] The kinds of 
Marble are almoſt innumera- 
ble, ſome white, ſome bleak, 
ſome grey, ſome green, ſome 
variegated with Veins, and 
Spots, &'c It were endleſs to 


give the particular Names and 
Deſcriptions of all the kinds 
of Marble. 

3. Uſe of ] The principal uſe 


known) psd in Buildings, 


of Marble in Architecture, is 
for 
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They block'd up their Stones 
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for Chimney-pieces, Chimney-| enough to reach the length of 
foot-paces, Window-ſtools,| the Tomb-ſtone) alſo at each 


Pavements, Cc. 

The Ancients, (as Pliny and 
other Authors tell us) usd to 
face their Houſes all over with 
thin Plates of Marble. 

4. Of Poliſhing ] An old ex- 

rienced Maſon tells me, that 

e has obſerv'd Srone-cutters 
poliſh Marbles for Hearths in 
this manner, wiz. By laying 
three or four of em in a row, 
as even as they could, and then 
with another of theſe Srones 
fix d to a broad Beetle, with a 


end on the under-ſide was 
nail d a Ledge, and between 
theſe Ledges there was wedg- 
ed in (with Wooden. wedges) 
a Heartheſtone of Marble chat 
was alſo rough and unpoliſh'd. 
Then flinging Water and Sand 
upon the Tomb-ſtone, they 
wrought upon it, (by drawing 
the Hearth-ſtone too and fro) 
till the Hearth-ſtbne became 
pretty ſmooth, and then they 
put in another rough Hearth- 
ſtone, and ſo they continue to 
Handle put in at Oblique An- do, till they have wrought the 
gles, (and with Sand and Wa-|Tomb-ſtone pretty even and 
ter) by moving this upper|ſmooth. But you are to note, 
Stone too and fro on the low-| That while the Tomb-ſtone 
er ones, they wrought off the] and Hearth-ſtones are rough, 
Strokes of the Ax, and after. | they lay a conſiderable weight, 
wards with Emmery and Putty|(as a Stone, or the like) upon 
they poliſh them. 

| ive (alſo) my ſelf, (at 
Lewis in Suſſex) ſeen and ob» 
ſerv'd them poliſhing of Mar- 
ble for tops of Tomb: ſtones, 
which (as 1 find in my Adver- 
ſaria) they did in this manner. 


keep it down hard on the 
Tomb-ſtone, but when the 
Tombeſtone is pretty ſmooth, 
they make him 8 
putting into the Tool, (one 
after another) ſeveral of thoſs 
hearth · ſtone; already beguntobe 
poliſh'd,and this they continue 
to do, till they have brought 
both them and the Tomb. ſtone 
to a more polite Surface; up- 
on theſe they uſe no weight 
on the back of the Tool, but 
they uſe Water and Sand, as 
before. And if they have no 
Marble-hearth ſtone to poliſh, 
then the Workmen tell me, 
they put a Purbeck-Gone into 
the Tool. 


to be poliſhed, fo as they lay 
Horizontal about 2+ Foot 
high above the Ground ; (I 
ſay they obſerv'd to lay them 
very level) and then they 
wrought the upper Surface 
ſmooth and even, with a Tool 
for that purpoſe : This Tool 
was a piece of whole Deal 
about 18 or 20 Inches long, 
and 12 Inches broad, and croſs 
the Grain of the Wood, on 
the upper ſide were nail'd two 
Ledges, one at each end, and 
on theſe Ledges was nail'd aof Egyptian, or black flcak'd 
a Staff or Handle about eight | Marble, or of Rance, or Liver- 
or nine Foot long, viz. (long|colour'd Marble is worth (of 
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an ordinary ſize) 12 or 14 
Pound a piece. | 
Window-flools, of white or 
black Fleak'd-marble,are worth 
about 2 5. 6 d. per Foot, 
Pavement of black, or white 
Marble, is worth about 2 5. 
per Foot. Thus Mr Wing. 
A Stone cutter in London 
tells me, he ſells Engliſh white 


for 2 s, 6d. per Foot in Squares | 


for Pavements, and Slabs of the 
ſame ſort of Marble, ( long 
enough for a Chimney-foot- 
pace) for 5 5. per Foot. 

Egyptian Marble, vein'd with 
variety of Greens, in Slabs, he 
ſells for 8 7. per Foot. 

Italian white Marble vein'd 
for Chimney-foot-paces, he 


Marble vein'd with red, &c | ſells. 


„ FSquares 
in4 She N PPrabout 
Black-marble he ſells ſomewhat 
| Marble-colour. 
The Price of Painting ordi- 
nary Marble-colour, on new 
Stuff, is about 1 5. per Yard. 


And an old Colour, about 9 4. 
per Yard, Colour and Work. 


Maſons. 
1. Vyork ] The ſeveral kinds 


of Work done by Maſons, (in 


relation to Building ) with 
their Prices, and Methods of 
Meaſuring them, Cc. are too 
many to be comprehended un- 
der this ſo general word of Ma. 
ſon's-work, ( eſpecially as the 
word Maſm is accepted in the 
Country) and therefore I ſhall 
refer them to their Particulars, 
(as Walling, ſetting of Fronts, 
Healing, &c.) where they will 
much more readily be found. 

2. Bill to make.] See Brick. 


layer's Bill. 
Meaſuring. 


of Artificers Mork. ] See the 
particular kinds of Work, in 
their proper Places of the Al- 


. Yer Fo 


under this general word Mea- 
ſuring, 


Membretto. | 
A Pilaſter that bears up an 
Arch, 


Afez anine. 


The ſame as Eutreſole; which 
ce. 


Metops. 


Is the ſquare Interval be- 
tween the Triglyphs of the 
Dorick Frize, which amon 
the Ancients uſed to be adorn 
with the Heads of Beaſts, Ba- 
ſons, Vaſes, and other Inſtru- 
ments uſed in ſacrificing 

The Beauty of theſe Metopes, 
conſiſts in their Regularity ; 
that is, in their being perfect 


are really Square, tliey appear 
to be leſs in hens 
breadth ; which is owing to the 
Projecture of the little Bande- 
let wherein they terminate 


phabet; where they will auch 


underneath, chat hides a ſmall 
part 


[more readily be found, than 


Squares: And ye: when they | 
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rt of their Heighth ; for this 

eaſon M leClerc is for ma- 
king the Mctopes a minute or 
two more in Heighth, than in 
breadth ; being of Opinion, 
They ought rather to appear 
Square, without being ſo, than 
really be ſquare, without ap- 


pearing ſo, 
Minute. 


A Minute is uſually the 6oth 
part of a Module; as a Mo- 
dule is uſually the Diameter 
of the lower part of a Column 
It is alſo ſometimes taken for 
the 12th part of an Ounce. 
See Module, 


Mitchels. 


Purbeck ſtones for paving, 
pick'd all of a Size, from 15 
Inches ſquare to two Foot. 
Being ſquar d, and hew d ready 


for Paving. a Stone - cutter in 


London tells me, they common. 
ly ſell chem at about 2 5. 10 d. 
per Foor, 


Model. 


An original Pattern which 
any Man propoſes to imitate : 
properly (in Architecture) a 
ſmall Pattern of a Houſe, or 
the like, (made of Wood, or 
any other Macerial) made by 
a {mall Scale, wherein an Inch, 
or half an Inch repreſents a 
Foot, for the more exactly 
carrying on a great, Deſign. 
2 etimes — TO ks 
tho" improperly) in the ſame 
Senſe with AR 


» 


| _ - Moders, 


This Word, in its genuine 
Meaning, is only applicable ro 
ſuch Architecture as partakes 
partly of the Gothick, retain- 
ing ſomewhat of irs Delicacy 
and Solidity ; and partly of 
the Antique, whence it bor- 
rows Members and Ornaments, 
without any Proportion or 
Judgment. | 


Module. 


A Meaſure made uſe of to 
regulate the Proportions of 
the ſeveral Members of a 
Column. In the Dorick Or- 
der, a Module is half the Di- 


Column below ; In other Or» 
ders tis the whole Diameter. 
A Module is commonly ſup+ 
pos'd to be divided into 60 
equal Parts, call'd Minutes, 
Modules comes from Modulus. - 


Modilions. 


In Italian Modiglioni (a ſort. 
ofCantaliver;)are little inverted 
Conſoles under the Soffit, or Bot- 
tom of the Drip, in the Ionic, 
Compoſi 
Cornices, and ought to cots 
reſpond to the middle of the 
Columns. Theſe are particu- 
larly affected in the Corin- 
thian Order, where they are 
always cariched with carv'd 
Wark. In the Ionic and 
Compaſite — are more ſim» 
ple, having ſeldom any Orna- 
ments, excepting - ſometimes - 
a ſingle Leaf underneath In 
Latin they are call'd Mutuli. 

O3 Modilion« 


ameter of the Body of the 


and Corinthian 
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Modilion- cornice. 
N. 9. 
Moresk-work. 


A kind of Antick-work in 
Painting and Carving, after 
the Manner of the Moors, 
(whence it has its Name) con- 
fiſting of ſeyeral Groteſco's, 
you there is no perfect 

igure, either of Men, or 
other Animals, and wherein 
there is a wild Reſemblance 
of Birds, Beaſts, Trees, cc. 
intermingled. 0 


Mortiſe. 


From the French, Mortaiſe, 
the Hole made in one piece of 
Wood, to receive the Tenon 
of another Piece. See Jenon. 


See Cornice. 


Mortar. | 


1. What.) From the French, 
Mortier, a ſort of Plaiſter, com- 
monly made of Lime, and 
Sand, and Water, uſed by 
Maſons and Bricklayers, in 
Building of Walls of Stone 
and Brick. For plaiſtering of 
Walls, they make their Mor- 

* of Lime, and Ox, or Cow. 
ir, tempered well together 
with Water, and this is com- 
monly call'd white Mortar. 
2. Of making common —) As 
for making of common Mor- 
far, and for the Proportions 
of Lime and Sand to be us'd 
about ir, as many Men are of 
many Minds, I ſhall give you 
ezr ſeveral Sentiments about 


Vitruvlus ſays, you may put 
three parts of ay (or He. 
ſand) to one part of Lime, to 
make Mortar, but (ſays he) if 
the Sand be taken out of a 
River, or out of the Sea, then 
two parts thereof, and one of 
Lime (He alſo ſays, That if 
to River, or Sea ſand, you put 
a third part of Powder of 
Tiles, or Bricks, it works the 
better) But YVitruvius's Pro- 
portion of Sand ſeems too 
much, tho” he ſhould mean of 
Lime before tis flack'd ; for 
one Buſhel of Lime before 'tis 
lack d, will be five Pecks after 
tis ſlack'd. 

About London, (where for 
the moſt part Lime is made of 
Chalk, ) they put about 36 
Buſhels of Pir-ſand to 25 Buſh- 
els of Quick-lime, that is, 
about a Buſhel and a half of 
Sand, to a Buſhel of Lime. 

Some Workmen in Suſſex tell 
me, That they commonly put 
two of their Court loads (that 
is about 24 Buſhels) of Sand 
to 1 Load, (that is 32 Buſhels) 
of Lime, which is but three 
Pecks of Sand ro one Buſhel of 
Lime 

Other Workmen in Suſſex 
tell me, That their uſual Pro. 
portion of Lime and Sand, in 
making of Mortar, is 4 Court- 
load, (that is about 48 Buſhels 
of Sand to one Load, (or 32 
 Buſhels) of Lime, which is 
exactly a Buſhel and half of 
Sand to one Buſhel of Lime, 
near the Londoxy — — 
But they tell me, tis of Srone- 
lime ; for they allow but three 
Load, (or 36 Buſhels) of Sand 
to one Load, for 32 Buſhels) 


er. {© | 


Is; grewiteu-s ! 


pf run Lime ; (for, fay they, 
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Nr Sand ; and yer, (to my Know. 
near ſo much as a Load of ledge) ſome of his Walls ſcal'd 


Stone- [ or quick. ] Lime 
which is bur Gallons of Sol 
to a Buſhel of Lime. 

Other Workmen in other 
parts of Suſſex, tell me, that 
they allow 4 Load ( at 18 
Buſhels to the Load) of Sand, 
to one Load (or 32 Buthels) 
of Lime, which is 2 1 Buſhels 
of Sand to one of Lime. 

Another Workman (in 
Suſſex) tells me, that (to his 
Knowledge) ſome London Brick» 


pretty much, eſpecially thoſe 
that were done towards the 
latter end of the Year ; tho” 
ſaid he) I never made Morter 
d fat in my Life before, gut 
indeed, none. of his Walls 
were coped, they were only 
cover'd with Straw on the top, 
and Boards or Slabs laid on it 
to keep it on, which ſometimes 
were blown off in the Win» 
ter, and ſo let in the Wet 
which, (ſaid he) was che cauſe 


layers put as much Lime as ſof the ſcaling of the Morter 
Sand in their Mortar; eſpe» [but his Maſterdeny'd this, an 


cially for Front-work. 


ſaid, it did ſo where it was 


A Gentleman in Suſex tells [never uncover'd all the Win- 
me, That the London Brick- ter. ; 


layers make their Mortar 


From all theſe various Pro» 


much more durable than our |portions (of Lime and Sand) 
Country ones: for he told me[above-mentioned, all aſſerted 
that at his Brother's Houſe, by able Workmen, I think it 
and at another Gentleman's |reaſonable to infer, That the 
Houſe (which he nam'd to Proportion of Lime to Sand in 
me, ) the Mortar was not ſcal'd | making of Mortar, ought to be 
at all; but at his own Houſe] various, according to the 
(which was done by Country-] goodneſs or badneſs of theſe 


workmen, ) it 
much, an 


Londoners make their Mortar by 

roportioning their Lime and 
Sand, wiz By meaſuring it 
all; but the Country-work. 
men, (for the moſt part) make 
it by gueſs. Now (ſaid he), 
our Country-workmen do not 
make their Mort er fat enough; 
for they put in too little Lime 
to their Sand. Nevertheleſs, 
his Workman told me, That he 
did put in, as near as he could 
gueſs (by the Shovels full,) 
at leaſt twice as much Lime as 
Sand in his Mortar, and took 


Care to ſift all his Lime and 


cal'd very] Materials; and therefore is 
fell out of the] rather to be regulated by the 
Joynts. But ( ſaid he,) theiJud 


ent of experienced and 
Skilful Workmen in each par- 
ticular Country, than by an 
ſtared Proportions. So let this 
ſuffice (at the preſent) for the 
Proportions of the Materials. I 
wall next ſay ſomething of — 
The Method ofmaking of Mortar. ] 
Some Workmen tell me, that 
'tis the beſt way not to uſe 
Mortar as ſoon as tis made ; 
nor (in making it) to make 
the Lime run before it is mixt 
with the Sand, (as ſome will 
do,) but rather to take the 
Sand and throw it on the 
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fore it is run, and ſo ro mix 
it together, and then wet it; 
by which Mans, {ſay they) 
it will be the ſlronger, and 
when it has lain a while made 
before it is us d, will not be 
ſo ſubject to blow and bliſter. 

Others adviſe to Jet Mortar 
(whea made) lie in a heap two 
or three Years before tis us d, 
for ſo (ſay they) twill be the 
ſtronger and better; for the 
Reaſon of ſo many inſufficient 
Buildings, (fay they,) is the 
uſing of the Mortar as ſoon as 
"tis made. 

Others tell us. (1) That 
when you ſlack the Lime, you 
muſt take Care to wet it every 
where a little, (but not over- 
wet it,) and cover with Sand 
every Laying, or Bed of Lime 
(being about a Buſhel) as you 
flack it; that ſo the Steam, or 
Spirit of the Lime may be kept 
in, and not fly away, but mix 
it ſelf with the Sand, which 
will make the Mortar much 
ſtronger, than if you lack all 
your Lime at firſt, and throw 
on your Sand all together at 
laſt, as ſome uſe to do. (2.) 
That you ought to beat all 
your Mortar with a Beater, 3 
or 4 times over before you uſe 
it; for thereby you bregk all 
the Knots of Lime well roge. 
ther, and the Air which the 
Beater forces into the Mortar 
at every ſtroak, conduces very 
much to the Strength . 
95 That when you deſign to 

vild well, or uſe' | ed 
Mortar for Repairs, you ſhould 
beat the Mortar well, and let 
ſr lie two or three Days, and 
then beat it well again when 
dis ro be us d. (4.) That in 


|Summer-Fime you ſhould uſe 
your Mortar as ſoft as 27 
can, but in Winter pretty ſtiff 
or hard. | 

Mr. Worlige ſays, That if 
a intend your Mortar to be 

rong, where you cannot have 
your choice of Lime. you may 
chuſe your Sand and Water 
for all Sand that is duſty, 
makes the Mortar the weaker ; 
and the rounder the Sand, the 
ſtronger the Mortar, as is u- 
ſually obſerv'd in Water- drift 
Sand; that makes better 
— than Sand out of the 

It. | 

Therefore, (ſays he) if you 
have occaſion for extraording- 
ry Mortar, waſh your Sand in 
a Tub, till the Water, after 
much ſtirring, come off clear, 
and mix that with new Lime, 
and your Mortar will be very 
ſtrong and durable. And if 
your Water be foul, dirty, or 
muddy, your Mortar will be 
the weaker. 

He alſo tells us. That tis 
a great Error in Maſons, Brick- 
layers, &c.. to let the Lime 
flacken and cool before they 
make up their Mortar, and al- 
ſo to let their Mortar cool and 
die before they uſe it: There» 
fore, (ſays he) if you expe& 
your Work to be well done, 
and long to continue, work 
up your Lime quick, and but 
a little at a time, that the 
Mortar may nor lie long be. 
fore it be yſed. So that you 
ſee, that in this Point alſo, 
Men differ in their Senti» 
ments ; ſome affirming it beſt 
to uſe their Mortar new. others, 
after it has lain made ſome 


time. ; 


Ay 
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An old experienced Maſon 
of my Acquaintance, tells me, 
That being at work at Eridge- 
place, (at my Lord Abergaveny's) 
at Fant in Suſſex, they would 
have him make uſe of ſome 
Mortar that had been made 
four Years. But he, (when 
he came to try it,) told them 
it was good for nothing, - by 
reaſon it was ſo very hard, 
that there was no tempering 
of it. Whereupon a Jeſuite 
(refiding inthe Houſe, and who 
had been a great -Traveller) 
told him, That to his Know- 
ledge, at ſeveral Places be- 
yond Sea, they always kepr 
their Mortar 20 Years before 
they uſe it ; but then (he 
ſaith) they keep it in Ciſterns 
for the — * e, and always 
keep it moiſt. Now, the old 
Maſon (above · mention d) tells 
me, he believes this Method 
— make the Mortar good 
and tough. 

As for the Scaling, (or Crim- 
bling) of Mortar out of the 
Joynts of Stone and Brick- 
walls, ſome Maſons tell me, 
It proceeds from the badneſs 
of the Sand, or Lime, or both, 
as well as from the Seaſon of 
the Year when the Work is 
done. OW 2 . 

3. Of making other Kinds e.] 
Beſides the common Mortar, 
(us'd in laying of Stones, 
Bricks, and Tiles) above- 
mention'd, there are ſeveral 
other Kinds, as —— 

4. White Mortar, ] This is 
uſed in plaiſtering of Walls 
and Ceilings, that are firſt 
plaiſter d with Lome, and is 
made of Ox, or Cow-hajr, 


4 


— 


Line and Water, (without 
any Sand:) The common 
Allowance in making this kind 
of Mortar is one Buſhel of 
Hair to ſix Buſbels of Lime. 
The Hair ſerves to keep the 
Mortar from cracking, bind- 
ing 1 and holding it faſt to- 
ether. 
p 5.. Mortar ufd in making of 
Mater. courſes, Cifterns, &c. 
This kind of Mortar is very 
hard and durable, as may be. 
ſeen at Rome at this Day. It 
is uſed not only in building of 
Walls, but alſo in making of 
Ciſterns to hold Water, and 
all manner of Water. Works, 
and alſo in finiſhing, or plai- 
ſtering of Fronts to repreſent 
Stone work 

And I find two kinds of this 
Mortar us'd by the Ancients ; 
both of which are compounded 
of Lime and Hog's-greaſe ; 
bur to one is added the Juice 
of Figs, and to the other Li- 
quid-pirch, and is firſt wet, 
or flack'd with Wine, then 
pounded, or beat with Hog's- 
greaſe, and Juice of Figs, or 
with the ſame and Pitch ; that 
which has Pitch in it, is black= 
er and eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from 
the other _ Colour, and 
that which is plaiſter'd with 
this kind of Mortar, is done 
over with-Linſeed-oil. 

6. For Furnaces, &c.] Some 
Chymiſts, in building their 
Furnaces, make uſe of a kind 
of Mortar made with red Clay, 
not too far, leaſt it be ſubjec 
to Chinks ; nor too Jean, or 
ſandy, leaſt it bind not enough, 
This Clay js wrought in Wa- 
ter, wherein ſtore of Horſe» 


well mixed and temper'd with | 


dung and Chimney · ſoot has 


MO N MO 
been ſt and well mingl d, 
by which a Salt is communi» 
cated to the Water, binding 
the Clay, and making it fit to 
abide the Fire. 

Some Metaliſts uſe a kind 
of Mortar to plaiſter over the 
in-fides of their Veſſels, (for 
refining of Metals) to keep 
the Metal from running out: 
And this kind of Mortar is 
compounded, and made of 
Quick-lime, and Ox-blood, 
the Lime being beat to Pow- 
der and ſifred, and then mix d 
with the Blood, and beat 
wich a Beater. | 


T have known a very ſtrong 
and tough Mortar (for a Sun- 
dial-plain,) made in this man- 
ner. To about five or fix 
Gallons of Brook-ſand, (which 
was dry'd on an Oaft, and 
ſifred through a fine Splinted. 
ſieve,) there was pur as much, 
or rather more Sifred-lime, 
and a Gallon 'of Boreing (or 
Gun) Duſt ſifted alſo ; all 
which was wet and temper'd 
well with 6 or 7 Gallons of 
Scum'd-milk, and about a 
Pottle of Linſeed-oil. This 
was laid on the Wall firſt, 
well wet with Milk ; but the 

The Glaſs-makers in France Workman found much Trou- 
uſe a ſort of Mortar (for plai- ble to ſet it ſmooth, by reaſon 
ſtering over the in-ſides of| ir dry'd ſo very faſt ; but h 
their Furnaces,) made of a|keeping it often ſprinkl'd wit 
ſort of Fuller's-earth, which | Milk, and ſmoothing it with 
is gotten from Beliere near the Trowel, it at laſt ſer with 
Forges, which is the only Earth | a very ſmooth and ſhining Sure 
in France that has the Proper-| face. But notwithſtanding all 
ty of not melting in this ex- his Care, it (as it dry d) 
ceſſive Heat. And 'tis of this eraek'd pretty much; which 
ſame Earth that the Pots are I fanſie might proceed from the 
alſo made which will hold the want of Hair in it: It did 
melted Metal for a long time | alſo blow in Bliſters, tho' the 

7. For Sun Dials.) An ex-|Lime were ſifted ; and there. 
ceeding ſtrong and laſting | fore I fanſie, that if the Lime 
Mortar to make a Dial-plain|had been prepar'd as it is in 
on a Wall, may be thus made : | Freſco Painting, it. might have 
Take Lime and Sand, which | been prevented. 
temper with a ſufficient Quan-| 8. Extraordinary good for Floors, 
tity of Linſeed-oyl ; this] Walls, and Ceiling.) If you 
ſpread upon the Wall, will| temper Ox · blood, and fine 
harden to the Hardneſs of a| Clay together, and lay the 
Stone, and not decay in many | ſame in — Floor, or plaie 
Years. Note, If you cannot] ſter any Wall, or Ceiling with 
get Oil, you may temper your | it, it will become a very ay 

ime and Sand with ſcum'd and binding Subſtance, as 
Milk, (but Oil is better) and | have been told, (ſays my Au- 
this will laſt ſix times as long | thor) by a Gentleman Stran» 
as the ordinary Plaiſter made | ger, who affirm'd to me, That 
of Lime and Hair with 


Italy, 
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the ſame is of great uſe in 
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9. A profitable and cheap kind 
.-] A wiſe, wealthy, and 
and ancient doap- boĩler. dwel- 
ling without Aldgate, has (for 
the better Encouragement of 
others,) long ſince erected a 
fair and ſtately Edifice of 
Brick for his own Habitation; 
upon the gond Succeſs where- 
of he has ſince built another 
Houſe of ſome Charge and 
good Receipt ; the Mortar 
whereof did conſiſt of two 
Load of waſte Soap-Aſhes, one 
one Load of Lime, one Load 
of Lome, and one Load of 
Woolwich Sand. 

So likewiſe, another Gen- 
tleman of the ſame Faculty, 
(being likewiſe of good Cre- 
dit, and great Experience) has 
us'd only Lome and Soa 
Aſhes temper'd and wrought 
together for Mortar ; whereby 
he has laid both the Founda- 
tions, Chimneys, and their 
Tunnels in his Dwelling- houſe 
in. Southwark, and they have 
endur'd thoſe Storms already 
paſt, which have overturn'd 
many other Tunnels, both 
new and old, that were built 
with the ordinary Mortar. 

It may be, that many Lime- 
men. (and ſome of thoſe Brick- 
layers that are in Fee with 'em) 
may ſpeak againſt this Practice, 
and labour (by all poſſible 
Means) to diſcredit it ; but 
there is no Reaſon can hold a- 

ainſt Experience, nor no Malice 
o great; but Truth in her Time 
will be able to vanquiſh. And 
if theſe three Tryals be not 
thought a competent Number 
to give Credit to a new In- 
vention, I can (ſays my Au- 


with threeſcore more at the 
leaſt, which have been already 
made within the City of Len. 
don, and Suburbs thereof, 
True, indeed, this kind of 
Mortar is ſomewhat rough in 
the laying, and more ſharp 
and fretting to the Fingers 
than ordinary Mortar, which 
makes it ſo much neglected and 
decry'd by ſome. Workmen : 


But ſays my Author) I could 


ſoon remedy theſe two ſlender 
Faults; the firſt whereof is 
rather an excellent Quality 
in Mortar, than a Fault. Yet 
for the Good - will J bear tb all 
the excellent uniform Build- 
ings of our Time, I will ſer 
down the beſt Advice that I 
can in this Caſe, and ſuch as I 
dare warrant upon my Credit. 
And firſt, concerning the 
Roughneſs of this kind of 
Mortar, Who is ſo blind, as 
not to ſee how to remedy it ? 
(For 'tis rather a Work of La- 
bour than of Skill;) for the 
Soap-aſhes (which are in hard 
Cakes,) being either ground, 
or ſtamped into a fine Powder, 
before they be mixt with the 
Sand, will ſoon be brought to 
a ſmooth Temper. And here 
we have no need to fear the 
Charge that will ariſe there · 
by ; for I dare undertake, that 
the Profit of one Day's Labour 
will anſwer the Charge of 
three Men's Wages, in the 
Difference of Price that will 
be found betwixt one Load of 
theſe Aſhes, and one hundred 
of —_ 1 | 

en, Secendly, the Sh 7 
wherewith they 2 2 
Bricklayer's Fingers, may in 


thor) back and confirm them 


ſome ſort be ayoided by wear- 
p Ing 


M O 


— 


N 


ing of Gloves, (without which a Houſe that is Plaſter'd with 
they ſeldom lay any Brick at [this kind of Mortar; it has 
e 


all) to avoid t 
which they find in Lime, 

But for an aſſured help in 
this caſe, ( if the ſharpneſs be 
ſuch as cannot be endur'd of 
Workmen) let theſe Aſhes be 
re-imbibed in Water for ſome 
reaſonable time, till more of 
their Salt be extracted from 
them, and then, 3 que- 
ſion) they will find them gen- 
tle enough, and much of their 
fretting Nature taken awa 
from 3 of Ther] 4 

10. For laying of 5 
know ſeveral Places in Suſſex, 
where for laying of Tiles up- 
on Houſes, &c. they make a 
kind of Mortar of Lome, and 
new Horſe.dung, well tem- 
per'd and mix'd together. This 
ſome Workmen commend for 
a good, ſtrong, and cheap Mor- 
tar; and others tell me, That 
"tis more agreeable to the Tiles, 
than the common Mortar made 
of Lime and Sand ; which, 
ſay they, corrodes and frets 
the Tiles, cauſing them to 
ſcale and fly to pieces, which 
this does not. 

IT have taken particular no- 
tice of one Houſe, where the 


like Effects, been done above twenty Y 


and yet looks very well, 
paſſes (with common Paſlen- 
gers) for a Brick Houſe, tho? 
ic be only Timber Plaſter'd 
over. They have commonl 
1 5. per Yard for doing fuck 
Work, only Workmanſhip. 
/ 12. * _ allow'd to a Rod 
of Brick work, or 4 Square of 
Tiling ] Workmen commonly 
allow a hundred and half, (or 
37 75 Buſhels) of Lime, and 2 
Load, (or 72 Buſhels) of Sand 
to make Mortar enough for a 
Rod of Brick-work. 

And for Tiling, 4 Buſhels of 
Lime, and 6 or 8 Buſhels of 
Sand will make Mortar ſuffi- 
cient to Iay 1000 of Tiles, 
which is about a Square and 
half. So that a Square of Ti- 
ling will take up (for Mortar) 


about 2 Buſhels of Lime, 
and about 5 Buſhels of Sand. 
13. 4 Caution about.] Tis a 
general Caution in all parts of 
a Building, that where Stones, 
or Bricks are contiguous to 
Timber, they ought ro be laid 
dry, or without Mortar ; be- 
cauſe Lime and Wood are in- 
ſociable, the former very much 


Tiles were laid in this kind of|corroding and decaying the 


Mortar and had been laid about 
four or five Years, and yer'the 
Mortar did ſtick very well un 
der the .Corner-tiles, where it 
generally lies thickeſt. 

11. For Plaſtering of Fronts 0 


other. 
14. Rough Mortar, which ſee 
in R. | 


Mſaique or Moſaical-work, 


Houſes in imitation of Brick-work ]| Is a curious kind of Work, 
Some Workmen tell me, That |conſiſting of ſmall inlaid Peb- 
they make Mortar, (for this|bles, Cockles, and Shells of 
kind of Work) of Powder of|ſundry Colours ; and (of late) 
Bricks, ſharp Sand, and Lime, [likewiſe with pieces of Glaſs 
and ſome Red-oker. I know [figured with pleaſure. 
| f Majs. 
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| Maring. 
Moſs. N HEE 
Wei 4 1 28 — — 
d in Tiling ] In ſome parts] Cture, ing the Raiſi 
of Suſſex they lay Tiles in Moſs "ty * 


inſtead of Mortar; and when 
the Workmen get the Moſs 
themſelves, they are allow'd 
24. ina Square the more for 
their Work. Bur ſome Work- 
men contemn this way of Ti- 
ling with Moſs; becauſe, ſay 
they, in windy wet Weather 
when the Wer, Rain, Snow, 
or Sleet is driven under the 
Tiles in the Moſs; if there 
follow a Froſt whilſt the Tiles 
are wet, it then Freezes the 
Moſs, and ſo raiſes the Tiles 
out of their Place. 


Mouldings. 


Under this Name are com- 
prehended all thoſe Jettings or 
Prejectures beyond the Naked of 
a Wall, Column, &c which 
only ſerve for Ornament ; whe. 
ther they be ſquare, round, 
ſtraight or crooked. Of theſe 
there are ſeven Kinds more 
conſiderable than the reſt, viz 
the Doucine, the Talon or Heel, 
the Ovolo or Quarter- round, the 
Plinth, the Aſtragal, the Denti- 
cle, and the Cavetto. 


Multiplication 


Of Feet and Inches, by Feet and 
Inches. ] See Croſs. Multiplication, 


Munions, 


In Architecture, are the 
ſhorr upright Poſts that divide 
the ſeveral Lights in a Win» 
dow. frame · 


| 


them whea droye, 


of Walls. See Wall. 


Mutule. 


Same as Modillions : which 
_ The Latin: call it Muru- 
HS, 


Nails. | 


i. Hat ] Theſe are a Ma- 

terial ſo well known, 
that (in the general) they 
need no Deſcription. But the 
particular Kinds of 'em (which 
are very numerous) ſhall be 
deſcribed in the following 
Articles. 

2. Back — and Bottom. — 
Theſe kinds of Nails are made 
with flat Shanks, and ſo as to 
hold faſt, and not open the 
Grain of the Wood; being 
proper for Nailing of Boards 
together for Coolers, for Guts 
to ſave Water under the Eves 
of a Houſe, or for any Liquid 
Veſſels made of Pianks, or 
* 1 Theſ 

3. Clamp. ele ate pro. 
per to faſten Clamps in Build. 
ing, and repairing of — 

4. Claſp.] Theſe are of two 
ſorts, viz. (t.) Long, 44 
for any fine Building with Firr, 
or other ſoft Wood: The 
claſping of the Head brings 
them into little compaſs, and 
admits of their ſinking into 
the Wood, makes the Work 
ſmooth, and- will admit a 
Smoothing-plane to go over 
The ſizes 

are 


right made ) without break, 
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are 7, 7 2, 8, 10, 13, 14, 15, 
— nl Pg 23,20, 3a, 36, 
an . per Thouſand. 

(13 51994, theſe are fit for 
Oak, and other hard Woods. 
The ſizes are 15, 18, 28, 3: 
and 40 Th. per Thouſand. 

5. Clench.] Theſe are com- 
monly us'd by Boat, Barge, 
and Lighter Builders, with 
Boves, and often without: They 
are proper Nails for any Buil- 
ding with Boards, that muſt 
be taken down again, becauſe 
they will drive without fplit- 
ting the Wood, and draw, (or 
admit of punching out, (if 


ing The ſorts are too many 


to be here enumerated, for fine | (; 


Work they are made with 


Claſp-heads. . 
6. Clout ] Theſe are com- 


monly us'd for nailing on of 
Clouts to Axle-trees, bur are 

oper to faſten any Iron to 

ood ; and (if right made) 
the Heads will hold driving 
home without flying. The 
ſizes are 47. 7, 8, 9, 12, and 
15 Iþ per Thouſand. 

7. Deck] Theſe are proper 
for faſtening of Decks in Ships. 
doubling of Shipping, and 
Floors laid with Planks Tliey 
are of two ſorts, Dye- headed, 
and Claſp- headed · The ſizes are 
4,41, $45 7. 6,67, 7, 8, and 
9 Inches 7 ä 

8. Dog.] Theſe are proper for 
faſtning of Hinges ro Doors, 
for (if made right) they will 
hold the Hinge cloſe withoug 


the Heads flying off.or withou | 


the help of borching, by put- 
ting Leather between the Head 
and the Hinge. The ſizes are 
9, 12, 20, 25, 30, 40. 60, 80, 


two forts, vis ( 1.) Low, 
which are much us'd in Ship- 
ping, and are very proper 
where there is occaſion to 
draw and hold faſt where there 
1s no Conveniency to clench. 
The ſizes are 73, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
02, 13, 14, 16, 18, 21, 22, 23, 
26, 40, 55, 75, and 110 fh. 
per Thouſand. (2.) Short, theſe 
are fortified with Points to 
drive into Oak, or other hard 
Wood and are often us'd to 
draw the Sheating boards to, 
very proper where Oak or 
other hard Wood is us'd. The 
ſizes are 5, 9, 18, 26, 32, 40, 
$51 75s and 110 Th. per Thou. 


10, Jobent ] Theſe are come 
monly us'd to nail thin Plates 
of Iron to Wood, and to nail 
on + ſmall Hinges for Cub- 
board-doors, & The ſizes 
are 2 and 3 . a Thouſand. 

11. Lead] Theſe are com- 
monly us'd to nail Leather, 
and Canvas to hard Wood. 
The ſizes are 4 4, J, and 8 15. 
per Thouſand: 

12, Port.] Theſe are com- 
monly us'd to nail Hinges to 
the Ports of Ships. They muſt 
be made ſtrong, becauſe they 
will not admit of being elench- 
ed, without being prejudicial 
to the Lining ; and therefore 
care muſt be taken that they 
be demanded of ſuch a length, 
as that they may come near 
through, (ſo as to rake ſuffici. 
ent hold) and yet not ſo long 
as to come quite through. The 
fizes are 27, 3, 4; and 5 In- 
ches long. 

13. Pound.) Theſe are four 


and 120 15. per Thouſand. 


ſquare in the Shank, and are 
| much 


9. Flat Point.] Theſe are of 
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much us d in Eſex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk; but in few other 
Countries, except for Paleing. 
The ſizes are 6d. 8d. 104 
204. and 40 . 

14. Ribbing.] Theſe are com- 
monly us d to faſten the Ribs 
bing, to keep the Ribs of Ships 
in their Place in Building ; if 
theſe Nails are made right, 
they will bold faſt, and draw 
eaſie, without injuring the 
Ribbing, or Timbers. They 
are alſo very uſeful to faſten 
Timbers to be uſed for a while, 
and taken down again for fur- 
ther Service. The ſizes are 5, 
525 6, 62, 7,75, 8, 2, and 
9 Inches long 

15. Reſe] Theſe Nails are 
drawn four ſquare in the 
Shank, andcommonlyin around 
Tool, as all common 2 d. Nails 
are, and moſt commonly 3 d. 
- = I - _ ——— 

make all their larger ſort 
of Nails in this ſhape, but 
their being ſquare drowneth 
the Iron, and the Nails do not 
ſhew ſo fair to the Eye, as 
thoſe laid ypon the flat ; bur 
if made of tough Iron, they 
are very ſerviceable. The ſizes 
are 14, 2, 2 7, 1 4, 3, 35, 34, 
4, 47, 41, J. 9, 10, 33, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
36, and 40 P. per Thouſand. 

16. Rother] Theſe are — 
cipally to faſten Rother Irons 
to Ships, and require a ful] 
Head, and to be made ſo as to 
hold faſt in the Wood to the 

reſt Degree, without 
hing. 

17. Round head] Theſe are 
very proper to faſten on Hin- 
ges, or for any other uſe where 


if made of the beſt tough Iron, 
as they ought to be, are very 
uſeful. The ſorts are Tacks, 
2d. 3 d. 4d. 5d. 64. and 8 4. 
The ſame tinn'd for Coffin. 


4 


re requir , 
ones may work r_ The 
izes are 4 5, 7 -a* 
Thouſand. © | w 

19. Sharp.] Theſe are much 
us'd in all Countries,eſpecially 
in the Weſt. Indies, being made 


with ſharp Points, the Shank 
flat, and is a very Nail 
for ordinary Uſes , where ſoft 
Wood is us'd. The ſizes are 
25, 24, 5, 37, 4,41, f, 5H 
6, 6 , 7 1, 8, 9, 10, 1, In, 
13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 28, 32, 36, 40, 35, and 
75 Ih ber Thouſand. 

20. Sheathing] Theſe are 
commonly us'd to faſten Shea- 
thing-boards to Ships. The 
Rule for uſing them, is to have 
the Nail full three times as 
long as the Sheating-board is 
thick, provided the Plank be 
of a ſufficient thickneſs, which 
ought to be enquir'd into ; for 
the Sheathing · nail ought not 
to $9 through the Plank by 
half an Inch, leaſt it ſhould 
make the Ship leaky. The 
Shank muſt not be fo ſtrong as 
ro cleave the Board, and rhe 
Head muſt be well clapſed, or 
died, ſo as it may fink into the 
Wood, and the Ships ſide left 
ſmooth. They are alſo a uſe- 
ful Nail in doubling of ſmall 
Ships. The ſizes are 14, 11, 


1 2, 2, 24. 21, 22, 3 34s 


a neat Head is required; and 


and 3 + Inches long. 


21, Square, ] 
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21. Square. ] Theſe are of the 
ſame ſhape as ſharp Nails, and 
is a moſt uſeful Nail for Oak. 
and other hard Wood, as alſc 
for nailing up Wall- fruit, the 
Points being made ſomething 
ſtronger than the Points of 
ſharp Nails, which fortiſies 
them to go forward, and not 
turn back upon a ſmall Oppo- 
ſition, as weaker-points will 
do. The ſizes are 2 , 2}, 3, 
4. 4 +, 5. 51. 6, 64, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15,16 18, 
19, 20, 22, 23, 24. 28, 30, 32, 
36, 40, 43, and 75 th ber 
Thouſand. 

22, Tacks.] The ſmalleſt of 
theſe are to faſten Paper to 
Wood, midling for Wool. cards, 
and Oars, and the larger for 
Upholſterers, and Pumps. The 
ſizes. are 2 4, 5, 6 1 9, 14, 
and 15 Ounces a Thouſand. 

There are many more ſorts 
of Nails, which for Hrevity, 
(and becauſe they are not ſo 
proper for our preſent Buſi- 
neſs) I ſhall omir 

23. Allowance of in Lathing.] 
In Lathing, the common ,Al 
lowance of Nails is 500 to a 
Bundle of 5 Foot-laths, and 
6oo to a Bundle of 4 Foot- 
laths, at ſix Score Nails to the 
Hundred. 

24. Allowance of in Flooring ] 
In laying of Floors 200, (that 
is 240) Nails is a compleat A]. 
lowance for a Square of Floor- 
ing, 

A To Toughen.] A Neighbour 
of mine, a Maſon, tells me, 
That -—— the Ironmon- 
er at Rotherbridge taught a 

inſman of his, (who is alſo a 
Maſon) to toughen his Nails 
that were brictle, by heating 


them hot in the Fire, (in a 
Fire-ſhovel, or the like ) and 
putting ſomeTallow, or Greaſe 
to 'em, the firſt he ſays is beſt, 
This Ironmonger keeps a Nai- 
ler at work. K 

26. Of driving] There is re- 
quir'd a pretty Skill in driving 
a Nail; for if, (when you ſet 
the point of a Nail) you be 
not curious in obſerving to 
ſtrike the flat Face of the Ham- 
mer perpendicularly down up- 
on the Perpendicular of the 
Shank, the Nail, (unleſs it 
have good Entrance) will ſtart 
a- ſide, or bow, or break, and 
then you will be forced to 
draw it out again with the 
Claw of the Hammer. There. 
fore you may ſee a Reaſon 
when you buy a Hammer, to 
chuſe one with a true flat 
Face. 

Perhaps it may not be unac- 
ceptable to ſome Readers, if 
here mention a little Trick 
that is ſometimes uſed among 
ſome (that would be thought 
cunning Carpenters) privately 
to touch the Head, of the Nail 
with a little Ear-wax, and then 
lay a Wager with a Stranger 
to the Trick, that he ſhall not 
drive that Nail up to the head 
with ſo many blows. The 
Stranger thinks he ſhall aſſu- 
redly win, but does aſſured 
ly loſe ; for the Hammer 
no ſooner touches the head of 
the Nail, but inſtead of enter- 
ing the Wood ir flies away, 
or ſtarts aſide, notwithſtand- 
ing his utmoſt care in ſtriking 
it down-right. 
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| white Stone, or Marble, let 
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Næve, 


In Architecture is common - 
ly us d to ſigniſie the main 
part, or Body of a Church; 
which by the nearneſs of the 
word may ſeem to be deriv'd 
from the Latin, Navis a Ship; 
but it may more ſignificantly 
be deriv'd from the Greek 
ra; (chat is Na a Temple 


K Neuel 


The vpright Poſt that a 
pair of Winding ſtairs are 
curn'd about. 


Niches, or Nices, 


The hollow places in aWall, 
wherein Statues or Images, are 
ſer. If theſe Images be of 


not the Concavities be colour d 
too black; for tho' cencraria 
juxta ſe poſita megit illuceſcunt 
be an old Rule, yet tis ob- 
ſerv'd, that our ſight is not 
well pleas'd with ſudden chan- 
ges from one Extream to ano- 
ther; therefore let them have 
rather a duskith Tincture, 
than an abſolute black 


n 


Oak. 


"I Har] This is a ſort of 

Timber well known, 
and needs no Deſcription. Tis 
one of the pincipal Materials 
in Building, being ſtrong in 
all Poſicions, and may well be 
truſted in croſs and tranſverſe 


Girdiag, or Binding-bea ms, 
* 


Of Sawing.) Oak is worth 
ſawing 2+ 84. per hundred, 
ſome 37 and upwards to 37. 
6 d. per hundred. that is the 
hundred Superficial Feet. 


O G. Ogee, or Ogive. 


chĩtecture, conſiſting of a 
round and a hollow, like an 
S; Virtruvius makes ita Quar- 
ter · cireles, Scammozzi, and 
ſome other Authors make the 
Arches flatrer, by ſtrikin 
them from two Equilate 
Triangles. See Cima. 


Orders, 


In Architecture are the dif. 
ferent Forms and Proportions 
of Columns, Ct. IT are 
five Orders (commonly rec. 
kon'd) in Architecture, viz. 
The Tuſcan, Dorick, ſonick, 
Corinriian, and Compoſite. Of 
all che Parts, which enter the 
Compoſition of a Magnificent 
Building, the Orders of Co- 
lumns being the moſt conſide- 
rab'e I ſhall tranſcribe from 
M. le Clerc all that is neceſſa- 
ry to be ſaid upon this Arti. 
cle 
An Order of Columns, is 
uſually underſtood of a Co- 
lumn, bearing its Entable. 
ment; bur the Order is ſcarce« 
ly compleat, except the Co- 
lumg be rais'd on a [Pedeſtal. 

The Pedeſtal, Column, and 
Entablement, are three Com- 
pound Parts, each conſiſting 
of three others. 


Work; as for Summers, and 
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are the Baſe, Die, and the Cor- 


_ cular Charaders and Members; 


in private Houſes, but alſo in 


OR 


The Parts of the Pedeſtal, 


nice; thoſe of the Column, 
the Baſe, Shaft, and the Capi- 
tal. Thoſe of the Entable, 
ment, the Architrave, Frieze 
and the Cornice ; each © 
which Parts have their parti- 


call'd by the general Names 
of Mouldings or Ornaments, 

The ancients have given us 
five ſtveral Orders of Columns; 
the Tuſcan, Dorick, Ionick, 
Roman and Corinthian. 

The Tuſcan Order is the 
ſtrongeſt, and the moſt ſimple 
of all others: Its Name thews 
its Original. 

If we believe M. de Cham. 
bray in his Parallel, this Order 
ought never to be uſed any 
where but in Ruſtick, or Coun- 
try Houſes and Places. And 
"tis certain, that in the man 
ner Vitruvius, Palladis and 
ſome others deſcribe it, it 
ſcarce deſerves to be uſed at 
all Methinks, however, in 
Vignola's manner of Compoſi- 
tion, it has certain Beauties 
even in its Simplicity, which 
add a value ro it, and render 
it worthy to be uſed not only 


publick Buildings ; as in Por- 
tico's of Markers of publick 
Halls, in Magazines or Gra» 
naries of Cities and even in 
Palaces, and Seats of Princes 
and Noblemen, particularly in 
the lower Apartments, Offices, 
Stables, * Equeries, as tis 
tranſlated lately) &c And in 

eneral, in all Places where 

trength and Simplicity are 
required, and where any of the 


docs would be unſuitable. 
The Dorick Order is the 


moſt ancient, and was given us 


by the Greeks... Its Compoſiti- 
on is Grand and Noble; and 
the Triglyphs, which make 


bearing ſome reſemblance to a 
Lyre, ſeem to intimate it to 
have been originally intend 
for ſome Temple conſecrat 
to Apollo As we are now- 
adays furniſhed with richer and 
more delicate Orders forl Tem- 
ples; the Dorick is moſt 
perly uſed in the Gates of Ci- 
ties, in Arſenals and Places of 
Arms, in Halls of Guards, and 
other Buildings that have rela» 
tion to War; where Strength, 
wy a rough, but noble Sim- 
icity are particularl i- 
red. In the moſt —— 0» 
numents of this Order, the 
Columns are without Baſes, 
the reaſon of which is nor eaſy 
to aſhgn. Monſieur de Cham. 
bray, in his Parallel, is cf opi- 
nion with Vitruvius that the 
Dorick Co\umn not the lo- 
nick. as le Clerc's Tranſlator has 
it, having been compoſed in 
imitation of a naked Man, 
nervous and robuſt as an Her- 
cules, it ougkt to have no 
Baſe ; imagining a Baſe to be 
that to a Column, which a 
Shooe is to a Man. But for 
my own part, I muſt confeſs, 1 
can't conſider a Column with- 
out a Baſe, but in comparing 
it to a Man, I rather form the 
Idea of a Man without Feet, 
than without Shooes. For this 
reaſon, I am rather of opini - 
on, either that the ancient Ar- 
chireQs had not Jer get of 


richer and more delicats Or 


adding Baſes to Columns, 
| or 


the Ornaments of its Frieze, 


who according to Pitruvius, 
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or th declin d on pur- Tis faid, the Tem 
poſe to wiv —— rr 
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clear and unembar 
the Angles and ProjeQures of 


uſed in Buildings of P 
Baſes, which are apt to occg- in Churches, of 


ſion People in by to 


ſtumble. This too appears rhe] in other 
the and Peace. 


more probible, in regard 
Architects of thoſe Times 
uſed to range their Columns 
exceedingly near one another; 
ſo that, had chey been furniſh» 
ed with Baſes, the Paſſages be- 
tween, would have been ex 
treamly narrow and incommo- 
dious. And this appears to be 
the reaſon . ut or 
ders the Plinth of the Tuſcan 
Column to be rounded off; that 
Order, in the, manner he de- 
ſcribes it, being particularly 
adapred to the ſervile Offices 
of Buſineſs and Commerce 
where Conveniency is always 
to be conſulted before Beauty. 
Be this as it will, every Man 
of good Taſte will allow, that 
a Baſe adds a Grace to a Co- 
lumn; and that it is a very 
neceſſary Appendage, in regard 
it makes it ſtand the more 
firmly on its Plan: So that if 
no Columns are. now made 
without Baſes, this ought not 
to be imputed to the Prejudi · 
ces of our Architects, as ſome 
Admirers of Antiquity will 
have ir, but to their Prudence. 

The firſt Idea of the nick 
Order was given by the Ionians, 


| 


. this Column on the 
Model of a young Lady dreſ. 
ſed in her Hair, of an eaſie 
and delicate Shape; as the 
Dorick had been form'd on -: 


Model of a ſtrong robuſt Man. 


of Dians 
8 
e Antiqui , W 
his G44 It may now bo 
T 


nts 

laces of 
Roman 

* Order is 


the Compoſe in 
ies Capital is of t 
principal . Pares ebe — 


all other Orders. It has a 
Tuſcan 


-round the 
and Dorick ; Volutes as the 
Imick; and « double Row of 
Leaves undern 8s the Co 
e 1 it gen 

ieving, Wi y.0 
that — . ard —. 
it, Moſt of our Architects 
in compliance with Uſage and 
Cuſtom, place {this the 
Corinrbian ; doubtleſs becauſe 
it was the that was ins 
rented, Scammoezz/ is the only 
Author who varies from the 
Rule; but he does it with ſa 
much Judgmenr, thas we make 
no ſcruple to imitate him. 

This Order may be-uſed in 
every place, and on every c- 
caſion, where tis requir'd that 
Strength, Richneſs, and Beau- 
ty ſhould be found together. 

T he Corinthian Order is the 
Nobleſt, the Richeſt, the 
moſt Delicate Order of Archi- 
tecture. This is indeed & 
Maſter. piece of Art, for which 
we are indebted to the City of 
Corinth: It ought always to be 
uſed in the moſt ſtately and 
moſt magnificent * | 

Theſe ſeveral Orders have 
been very judiciouſly compo- 
ſed at various times, in order 
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to ſuit the various kinds of 
Buildings, which either Ne- 
ceſſity or Magnificence ſhould 
. occaſton Men to erect; and 
theſe are ever made more or 
leſs ſimple, each in its kind, 
and more or leſs ſlender, ac- 
cording to the Buildings they 
are uſed in, and the riches of 
the Princes, People, or private 
Perſons who build them, So 


far ſays, M. le Clerc. It may] 


not he amiſs here to add, that 
the Herb Acanthus, or Branca 
Urſins, or Bears foot ; whoſe 
Leaves are r 
Capital of the Corinthian Co- 
lumn, is ſaid to have been the 
firſt "Occaſion of this Orna 
ment ; which was invented by 


Callimachus, an ingenious Sta- 


tuary of Athens, upon ſeeing 


this Plant ſpreading it ſelf 4. 


round a Basket that had been 
placed upon the Tomb of a 
young Corinthian Lady and co 
ver'd over with a Tile The 
Leaves he imitated in his *crolts 
or Volutes, the Basket in the 
Vaſe or Jun bour, and the Tile 
or Covering in the Abacus. 
There are two kinds of Atan 
thus, the one wild, and arm'd 
with Prickles, the other 
ſmooth, and cultivated in Gar- 
dens; the former of which 
we find repreſented in Gothick 
Buildings, and the latter in. 


thoſe of the Antique. 


Orlo. 


The Plinth or Square under 
the Baſe of a Column, or un- 


der the Baſe of its Pedeſtal. 


reſented in 'the| © 


| O . cn: Orthography, = 
1 a Word deriv'd from the 
Greek, Orthos, true or right, and 
Grapho, to write or deſcribe. In 
Architecture, it ſignifies the 


Front or (any other) upright 
Side of 1. * _ 
Draught on Paper of - thoſe 
Parts of a Houſe. ; 3b 
f | Ovolo, | 
As Echinus. 

| Over ſpan. 
See Clamp. N, 2. 


** 


3 Painting. . 
'r.{ V Ont-deor-work in gene- 
IF ral.] Doors, Shop- in- 
dows, Window-frames, Pedi- 
ments, Architraves, Friezes, 
and Cornices, and all other 
Timber-works that are expos'd 
to the Weather, ought at firſt 
ſetting up be be Prim'd with . 
pariſh brown Spaniſh. white and 
Red-lead about a fifth part) 
to make the other two Cc» 
lours dry; theſe well ground 
with Linſeed: oyl, will make an 
excellent Primer; then after- 
wards with the fame Colour 
(but much whiter) for aſecond 
Primer, and laſtly, with fair 
White, made of White-lead, 
and about a fifth part in quan- 
tity, (not in weight) of Spa. 
niſb white. 

Out. door- work thus co» 
lour'd, may be afforded for 3 d. 
or 3 d. half. penny, or 4 4 che 
Yard Square, for each time 


- 


laid oyer. | 
2. Of 


P A — 
— tern yunn—ns — 

2. Of Meaſuring.) Painter: 6 Of ordinary Merble colour] 
33 vr Work by the If on new Stuff, is worth . 
Yard ſupetficial, and in taking per Yard. on old wang 9d. 
the Dimenſions of their Work, | 7. Of white Colour.) It worth 
they run a'Strthg all over 10 4 or 1g. per Yard. 
where the Bruſh goes ; for | 8. Of plain Japan, either black 
they ſay, (and tis but Reaſon) | or white.) Is worth 3 5. 6 d. or 
we ought to be paid for all | 4 5: per Yard, * 
where the Bruſh goes. But 9. Of Gater, and Outward. 
ſometimes in Ralls, and Bani- % Ts worth 3 4. or 3 4. 
ſters, they will meaſure it as half penny, or 4 4 per Yard. 
if it were flat Meaſure, I have | 10. Of Shop. windows] The 
ſeen the Experiment try d, and [ſame as Gates, and Outward - 
the Difference would not |doors. © 
counter vail the Trouble off #1. Of Winden framer. Is 
| girting. So that Painters. work worth from 3 4. or 4 4 to 64. 
is meaſur'd the ſame as Joy- or 8 4. each Light, according 
ners, only Painters never] to their Size. 
reckon Work and half, bur| 12. Of Saſb. lights.) Is worth 
work once, twice, or three about 1 per Light. 
times, Cc. done over ; or at| 13, Of Saſb-frames,] Is worth 
ſo much per Tard, according about 1 per Frame. 
to the Work. They always] 14 Of Tron. caſementr.] Ts 
reckon double Work for paint. | wor th three half-pence, 2 4. 
ing of Window-ſhutrers, "iff or 3 4 * Caſement, accord» 
both fides are painted alike ing as they are of bigneſs 
otherwiſe, according to the} 15, Of Iron bars of Window;.) 
value of the Painting. But 1s worth 1 4. per Bar, or more, 
they reckon "Saſh»frames by if very large | 
-themſelves, (at ſo much per 16, Of Chimmey-piece; ] 18 
Piece, and likewiſe Mantle - worth about 2 , per Chimney. 

ieces) when there is no Paint. | Piece. | 
Ing about them; but if they 17 Of Paler ] Is worth about 
and in the Wainſcot, they] 10 4. or 12 4 per Yard, f 
meafure them as plain Work, 18. Colowws ] The Colours 


deducting nothing for the Va. | 25'd in Painting, are of ſeveral 
I A | Cindy. as Which, an{Rh&-kes., 


cy. — p 
W, *paniſh white, and brown, Ver- 
r — e Agreaſe Smalt, Cc. Of which 


| ſee in their roper Places 
8 d. per Yard, en old Colour = — P ; of 


— 


— — 


about 9 d. 
4. Of Walnut. tree Colour.] It 
is worth 10 d, ſay ſome, others Paleing. 
fay 16 or 18 4 per Yard. 1. With Cleft pales, Rails and 


5. Of ordinary branch d Paint. Poits.J Some Work men tell 
ing.] Is worth 12, 14, or 16 d. me, That for paleing with 3 
per Yard, | Rails, Cieft-palcs , Rails and 

3 Poſts 


— 


- 


_ * 


. 
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1 


A LF 


Poſts F 
FTE 8 
or 4 


Felling the 
9 


all. But then 
| rials are all laid 
down to their Hand, ſo that 
have no Fmnqliez. 
hers tell me y have 
2 5. 64 per Rod, for Gal) 
making and ſetting 
- Cleft-poſts, Rails, = Pres. 
2. VVith ſaw'd Pales, Rails 
and Poſts, Some Wor kmen tell 
me they have 1 5.6 d. per Rod 
or making and ſetting up of 
w'd-poſts, Rails, and Pales. 


Pales. 


1. Price of Cleaving ] Some 
Workmen tell me, That they 
Have 25 per Hundred for cleav+ 

Ing of Pales; but others that 
cleave in Brocke, ay they, 
| have but 1 7, 8 4 per Hundred 
Note, A hundred of Pale ; is va» 
rious, according totheir length 
for of 5 Foot Pales, 5 Score 
Pales is a Hundred, but of 4 
Foot there goes 6 Score, an 

7 ra Foot, 7 Score to the Hun» 


2. Of the Number 4 Tun will 
make. ] This is ver uncertain, 
2 reaſon of the Difference in 


imber's cleaving, ſome cleav- 
Ing much better, (and leſs to 
waſte) than other ſome ; yer 
by comparing ſeveral Obſer- 


vations, which I receiv'd from 


an ingenious Workman, I ga- 
rher, that a Tun of good cleav- 
ing Timber may make three 
Hundred {or perhaps ſome. 
thing = of 4 Foot Pales, 
anda Tun ofthe like Timber 
Fa n he 4 FR u * of 3 Foot m 


| 


To 


* 


* 1 Tim ber generally 
— better, ( leſs to 
waſte) in ſhort lengths than 
in longer. 
But the Number of . 
paler (that may be made — a 
Tun of . 'Timbe Tele 2 | 

tain, than of cle. for 1 
have found (b Draught 
of u Tree, an Calculation, ) 
that a Tun of Timber will 
make about 400 Foot of Inch. 
boards; which (if the Timber 


fit for length) being cut out 


an) 

* each a Foot 

355 broad; which 
1335 in in Faleing 


will reach about three Times 
as far as the like Number of 


5 Foot 
4 Foot 
* 


Pales, will 
make 


Cleft Pales will do 


Paliſade, or Paliſade, 


1. YYhat.] A ſort of ſlight 
open Pale, or Fence, ſet to 
beautifie a Place, or Walk. 

2. Pales.] Some Workmen 
tell me, that making and-ſer- 
ting up of Palliſado-pales, (if 
the Heads are handſomely cut, 
the Paliſades mortis d through, 
the Poſts at the Corners higher 
than the reſt, and the Rails, 
Kneeling-rails ) is worth 14 5+ 
per Rod, Carpenter's Wark, 
and win 8. 

An ancient and experlenced 
Carpenter informs me, That 
the Carpenter had 25 f. fer 
Rod, (for Timber and Work- 

manſhip for the Paliſad o- 
12 at the Bow W 


* 
9 * 
= La * 
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* 
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Mount. Ephrgim at Tunbridge. well. 
and {Hoang for the Paliſades N 
at the High- houſe behind the 
Bowling- green. This old Car 
enter toſd me, he gueſs d the 
nter's Work of theſe 
Paliſaqes to be worth about 
10 5, per Rod. 

Lam alfo inform'd, that the 
Carpenter had 30 x. per Rod | 
for the Paliſades at the Walks 
at Tunbridge-wells, I mention 
theſe about the Wells, becauſe 
I ſuppoſe them to be well 
known to moſt Gentlemen. 
For there is ſuch Vari ty in 
the Work manſhip of Paliſa- 
do- pales, that there can be no 
certain Price for it by the Rod. 

3. Catet.] Theſe are as va 
rious in the Forms and Faſhions | 
as Paliſadcepales, and conſe» 
quently their Prizes are alſo 
as various, viz. From 6, or 7 
to 12 Or 12 5. per Yard run» 
ning Meaſure, at about 6 or 7 
Foct high 

4. Of Iron) Palifado-work 
of Iron in Gates, or other. 
ways, is from 4 4 per Pound 
to 8 d. according to the Work. 


Pallification. 


, A Term in Architecture, ſig 
nifying the pileing of the 

Ground-work. or ſtrengthning. 
of the Ground-woik with 
Piles of Timber dfiven into 
the Ground, when they build 
upon à moiſt and marlhy Soil 


— 


Pantry. 
A Roam to ſer Viftuels in 
a Store-room. 
Pan-tiles. 


not adjoyning to the 
and which the French cal 
Ifolzes or Inſulate; from Inſuls 
an Hand, as I take it. 


1 


Parapet. 
From the Italian Parapette a 


Save Breaft, is a little Wall, 
or ſometimes a Rail ſerving 
either as a Re 
as an Iucloſure about 4 


Bridge, Terrafs, Ce 


forthe Arm, or 
Key, 


Paraſtate. 


Pilaſtert which ſtand alone, 
Wall, 


Parget ing 

1. Vhat] In ArchiteFure, 
ſignifies the plaiſtef ing of 
Walls; ſometimes tis us'd to 
ſignifie the Plaiſter it ſelf 

2. Pricg.) Pargecing, «it 
plaiſtering is of divers Kinds. 
As (u.) White Lime and Hair - 
mortar laid upon bare Walls, 
at 3d or 4.4 the Yard (+) 
Upon bare Laths, as in Parti- 
tioning, and plain Ceilings, 
f om d to 14 fer Yard 61.) 
Rendring the inſides of Walls, 
or - doubling Partition walls. 
at 24 or 3d the Yard. (4) 
Rough-caſt upon Heart laths, 
from 15s. to 3s the Yard 
ſquare, Wcrkmanſhip and all 
Materials. (5) Plaiſteri 


ing Mortar, in Imitation of 
Stone-work, from 1 5. to 189, 
or 2 5. the Yard ſquare. (6.) 
And the like upon Heart laths, 
from 18 d. to 2 01, the 
Yard. See more in Pla/Fering, 


| Parlou r. 


See Tiles, Numb. 7. 


g A fair lower Room deſign d 
incipally fag, the Reception. 
4 


upon Brick- work with fini A 


% 


© 
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and Entertainment of Com- 


© Partitions. 


1. Of Framing]. See Framing, 
Numb. 4 3 

2. Of Meaſuring.) Partitions 
are commonly meaſur'd by 
the Square; but they commons 
ly make DeduQion for Doors 
and other Vacancies. 


Paſſage. 


An Entry, or narrow Room. 
ſerving only for a Thorough- 
fair, or Entrance into other 

ms, 
Paving. 


1. bat. Is the laying a 
Floor with Bricks, Tiles, or 
Stones 

2. Vith Statute-bricks ] Pa- 
ving with Stature-bricks, is 
done at London for abour 4 4. 

r Yard. But I know ſome 
Workmen in Suſſex that have 
5 d. or 6d. per Yard, into 
which Price they make ready 
the Floor for the Work, by 
clearing out the Earth, and 
levelling the Floor with a con 
venient quantity of Sand, (if 
they lay the Bricks dry, as 
 Hmetimes they do which they 


1 
hen laying the Bricks level 
by a Line, they (with a Trow. 
eh put à ſufficient quantity 
of Sand under each Brick, to 
raiſe him full as high as (or 
a little higher than) the Line, 
and fo knock him down (level 
with the Line) with the 
Handle of their Hammer; 
hich being done they ram in 


dry. 


againſt the bottom of the Brick 
with the Handle of their Ham- 
mer, to make him lie ſaſt. Having 
thus laid the whole Floor, they 
ſtrew Sand all over the Bricks, 
to the thickneſs of an Inch, 
more, or leſs, with a Com. 
mand to the People of the 
Houſe. that they let it lie fur 
the ſpace of five or ſix Weeks; 
now and then ſweeping it too 
and fro, that thereby, and by 


their treading on it, it, may 


fill up all che Joynts betwixt 
the Bricks. 

If they lay the Bricks in 
Mortar, the Price (they (ay) 
is the ſame as if they were laid 


There are ſome Maſons, ' 
tbat having laid the Floor dry, 
will make a very thin Mortar, 
which they ſpread all over the 
Floor ſweeping ic too and 
fro with a Broom, to fill 
the Joynts of the Bricks 


This kind of paving (with 


common or FStatute bricks) is 


uſual for Cellars, Waſh-hou- 
ſes, Sink*, Fire hearths, and 
for Halls and Kitchins in eom-» 
mon Houſes. 

Oftheſe kind of Bricks, 32 
will pavea Yard ſquare, if laid 
flat- wavs, and 64, if edge ways. 
3. VVith ſquare Tiles. or (ar 


read evenly with the Rake; |ſom? call them) Paving-bricks.] 


The paving with Square tiles 
is commonly valu'd by the 
Square, and the dearer, the 
{ſmaller the Tiles are ; for 
theſe kind of Tiles are of ſeve- 
ral Sizes, viz 6, 8, 10, and 12 
Inches ſquare; their Pri 

from 6 to wo f. the Hundred. 
In Suſcx theſe kind of Tiles, 
for as they call them, Paving. 


| the$qnd (on che fide" of, andy 


brighs,) ate 9 Inches f 
| and 


——_ 7 9”. 
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5 4. or 6 d. the ſquare Yard. 


Pavements, and is valu'd from 


1 


— 


— . 


„ 


and commonly ſold at 1 d per 
Piece, or 8 ; per Hundred. 
If you would know how 


C36 { . 
| Note, That « Tiles of 
I 


13 


9 I 


4. Vith Flemiſh bricks.] The) 


paving with theſe Bricks is 


many of either ef cbocb fore ot 
ning will pave any Floor, 
then © (0 | OA 5 1029 


6 : | | 
Inches ſquare, will paye a 
- Square ard. 
2 „ FF 1 


4 
-, 


But if the Stones be ſquared 


all to a ſize (as ſomerimes 


far neater a d ſtronger than theſe Stones are cut perfettly 
common Bricks: They are of! ſquare, as Paving-tiles are, bur | 


a yeilowith Colour. and muſt 


de laid in Sand. Earth-brick 


is 6 Inches and a _ long, 
2 Inches and a half broad, and 
1 Inch ard a quarter thick. 


Now, allowing a quarter of; or 107. 6 4 


an Inch for the Joynt, then 
52 of them will pave a Yard 
ſquare, but if they be ſer edge 
ways, then to pave a Yard 
ſquare will require 100 Bricks 
Theſe B. icks are uſual'y ſold 
at 2 the Hundred, and the 
Price of laying them is qd 


. VVith Rough, or Rag. fone ] 
This is the cheapeſt of all 


12 d. to 15 d. the Yard. 

6. Vhith Free. ſlone.] Pavin 
with broad Stone taken out o 
the Quarries, (commonly call'd 
Free- ſtone) and cut into 
Lengths and Breadths promiſ- 


much bigger, as 8, 20; and 
24 Inches ſquare, and up- 
wards; ) then, as they are 
neater ſo they are deater; as 
12 d. or 14 4 per Foot: orgy. . 
Yard. - But if 
the Stones, thus ſ and 
ſized be good and well po- 
liſhed, (as they ought to be 
for Kitchins, Dairies, and neat 
private Places) then they may 
= worth 15 or 16 4. per Foot 
or 118.3 d. or 127. per Yard 
ſquare. NIN”, 
7 V/ith Rigate, or Fire 6 
This kind of Pavement is good 
for Chimny fire- hearths, Ovens, 
Stoves, & c, and is ſomewhar 
dearer than common Purbeck- 
pavement. For the Price of 
theſe Stones, ſee Fires Hone, 
Numb 2. | 
8. VVith Pebble ones, or Bold- 
ert.] Paving with Pebble-ſtones 


- " 


cuoully, (as they will hold) laid in Gravel, for Materials 


and in Thickneſs about 2 or 3 


and Workmanſhip, * be 
ard 


Inches, is uſually rated at 6 4. 
7 4. or 5 d the Foot ſquare or 
* 6 d. 55. 3d. or 6:5. the 

ard ſquare for Stone and 
Workmanſhip. This kind of 


Paving is Iaid in common 


Yards, and Paſſages before 
Shop doors, and Stalls, Gs. | 


worth 15 or 18 4, the 
ſquare | 
9 With Marble] Paving with 
Marble is of all other the moſt 
beautiful, of which there are 
ſeveral ſorts; as white, b ack 
and grey : Some Payements 
(as in Foot-paces before Chim. 
1 neys) 
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neys) are laid all of one ſort, | 
or colour, and in one entire 
Stone; others of wwo Colours | 
laid ſquare, or Chequer-ways, 
the ſide of one by the ſide of 
the other ; others are laid 
Arrace-wiſe, of two Colours, 
laid Angle to Angle, and this 
Laſt is the neateſt way; bur 
there may be divers Forms con» 
trivd to lay them in; as you 
may ſee in ſeveral Chancels, 
in = Choir of St. Paul's, and 
in the Royal Exchange in London, 
and divers other Places. This 
kind of Pavement is valu'd 
from 2 to 35. the Foot ſquare, 
and upwards, according as 'tis 
well laid and poliſh'd. For 
the Price of Marble, ſee Mar. 
ble, Numb 5. 
10. — nad 
' pavement, (lays Mr. Wing) is 
— d or 4 d. per Foot. 
11. Random.] Random · pave- 
ent, (ſays Mr. Wing) at the 
. is worth 2 d. half. 
penny, or 3 d. per Foot. 
12. Of Meaſuring ] Paving is 
commonly meaſur'd by the 
ard ſquare. And therefore 
the Length of any Pavement 
in Feet and Inches, being 
multiplied by the Breadth in 
eet and Inches, (which, how 
t is done, ſee Croſr.multiplica- 
tien, Numb. 2.) will produce 
Content in Feet; which 
being divided by 9 (becauſe 
5 uare Eeet make a fquare 
ard) will give the Content 
jn Yards requir'd, | 


_ Pediment. 


In French Proxton, from the 
Latin Frons, the Forebead, is 


Ordonnances, finiſhes the Fronts 
of Buildings, and ſerves as a 
Decoration over Gates, Windows, 
Niches, 8c. It is ordinarily of 
a Triangular Form ; but ſome- 
times makes an Arch of a 
Circle Muri, calls it Fa. 
figium, Pedimerts over Doors, 
arecommonlyvalu'd at fo much 
per Piece, dearer or cheaper, 
according ro their Largeneſs, 
Goodneſs of the Materials, 
and Curioſity in Workman» 
ſhip. | 


Pedeſtal, 


1. What.) Is a ſquare Body, 
with a Baſe and Cornice, ſerv- 
ing as a Foot fer the Columns 
to ſtand upon; and having, 
according to /ignola, the third 

of the Height of its Co- 
umn. It is different in dif- 
ferent Orders. 

2. Kinds] There are as ma- 
ny kinds of Pedeſtals as there 
are Orders of Columns, viz, 5. 
The) Tuſcan, Dorick,{ Ionick, 


The Heighth of the Pedeſtal 
in each Order ought to be a 
third part of the whole Co- 
lumn, comprehending the 
Baſe and Capital; and their 
upper Adjuncts, as Archi- 


Pavement, trave, Frieze, and Cornice a 

| 25 fourth pact of the ſaid Pillar. 
See Paving. I This Rule of fiogular Uſe and 

| Facklity, 


an Ornament that crowns the 


Corinthian, and Compoſite. 
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Facility, 1 find ſertled' by 
Jacobs Baroccio, and I hold him 


a more credible Author; (as] 4 


a Man that moſt intended this 
piece of Architecture,) chan 
any that vary from him in 
thoſe Dimenſions, ſays out 
famous Engliſh Architect, Sit 
Wotton LOR 
evertheleſs, other Archi · 
res differ from him inꝰ the 
Height of the Pedeſtal I 
ſhall at preſent, (for Brevity 
ſake) only give the Deſcripti- 
on of the ſeveral Orders of 
Pedeſtals from YVirruvius 
3 Tuſcan ] According to 
Vitruvius, the whole Heighrh 


of the Tuſcan Column, coin» 


rehending the Architrave 
Frieſe, and Cornice, is divided 
into nine Parts, whereof two 
go to the Heighth of the 
P edeſtal. | 

This Pedeſtal he deſcribes 
in two different Forms, one 
of which is plain, having only 
a Plinth for the Baſe, and ano- 
ther for the Capital; the 
Heighth of each of thoſe 
Plinths is of the whole ” 
of the Pedeſtal ; and the Pro- 
jecture of each of theſe Plinths 
is x of their heighth. 

In the other faſhion'd Pe- 
deſtal which he deſcribes; he 
alſo divides the whole heighth 
of the Pedeſtal into 6 parts, 
one of which goes to the Baſe, 
and one to the Capital. 

Again, he divides the Baſe 
into two parts, one of which 
goes to the Plinth below, and 
the other to the reſt of the 
Baſe; and this being ſub- 
divided into 4 parts, three of 
em goes to the Scima - reverſa, 


and rho Lin base i which 


1s n part, and the other to 
the Liſt above it. 
4 Doric] The whole of 
this Column, din 
"Architrave\, Prieſe a 
Cornice) is by YIrrwuins divided 
into d parts, whereof two go 
to The heighth of the Pedeſtal, 
which agrees with Facoebo Bas 
roceſd's' Rule mention'd* above, 
Numb 2. doh A ; 
This Pedeſtal is (by Vitre 
vins) alſo deſctibed in two 
different Forms ; in both of 
which the Baſe' and Capital 
are each 7 of the wholeoheighth 
of the Pedeſal. — 
In one of the faſhion'd pe- 
deſtals the Baſe js divided into 
two whereof one 

to le Tack below 1 0 
other to the reſt of che Baſe ; 
and this part being ſub-divi- 
ded into two parts, one of 
them makes the lower Thors: ; 
and the other being again ſub- 
divided into three parts, two 
of them go to the upper Iborur, 
and the other to the Liſt 
above it. 

The Capital of this faſhion'd 
Pedeſtal is divided into four 
Parts. whereof the lowermoſt 
makes the Aſtragal, (whoſs 
Lift is + of the whole Aſtra- 
gal) and the other 2 
goes to the Cimatium, where. 
of che Liſt at the Top is ons 
of thoſe Parts © 
In the other faſhion'd Pe- 
deſtal the heighth of the Baſe 
is alſo divided into two parts, 
whereof the lowermoſt goes to 
the Plinth, and the other 
being ſub · divided into t 
3 two of them make the 

horus, and the other part 


the Liſt above it. 
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The whole heighth of the Liſt 3 of the Remainder. The 
Capital of this ad Fe. other grand DiviGon being 
deſtal is divided into five ſub- divided into three parts, 
parts, whereof the lowermoſt | the two lowermoſt of them 
des to the Aſtragal, (whoſeſgo to the Square, and the 
iſt is + of the whole,) the|other to the Cimatium, where. 
next two parts go to the O· ;| of its Liſt is + part of the 
whole Cimatium. 
ſub- divided into three parts, In the other faſbion'd Pe- 
deſtal, the Baſe is alſo divided 
into three parts, whereof the 
lowermoſt goes to the Plinth, 
the other two grand Diviſions 
being ſub- divided into five, 
the three lowermoſt of them 
go to the Scima-reverſs, and 
the Liſt under it, which Liſt 
is 4 of the whole; the other 
ewo Diviſions being again 
ſub-divided into three parts, 
the two lowermoſt of them go 
to the Thorus, and the remain- 
ing port to the Liſt above it. 
e Capital of this faſhionꝰd 
Pedeſtal is divided into two 
arts, the lowermoſt of which 


0.14 parts, the height of its 
Pede — ta Vitru. 


ſcribes of twodifferent Forms, 
in each of which, the Baſe 
and the Capital are each t of 
the whole heighth of the Pe- 
deſtal. W 
In one of theſe faſhion'd Pe. 
deſtals, he divides the heighth 
of the Baſe into three parts, being ſub. divided into four 
whereof the lowermoſt goes] parts, the lowermoſt of them 
to the Plinth, the next part goes to the Aſtragal ; {whereof 
des to the Scima:reverſa, with] its Liſt is + part,] the other 
its Liſt at top and bottom, three of thoſe Sub- diviſions 
which are each + of the whole; go to the Scima · reverſa, and 
the 1 and Diviſion ſ its Liſt above it, which Liſt is 
being ſub-divided into .two;[4+ of the whole ; the other 
the lowermoſt of them goes to] grand Diviſion being ſub · di- 
the Caſewent, or Hollow, with | vided into three parts, the 
irs Liſt at the top, which is|two lowermoſt of them go to 
one x of the whole ; the other 
rt goes to the Thorus, and 
its Liſt above it, which Lift is 
+ of the whole. | 
The Capital of this faſhion'd 
Pedeſtal, is divided into two 
parts, the lowermoſt of which | heighth of its Pedeſtal, (ac- 
to the Scima-reverſs, with] cording to Yitruvius) is two 
its Lift above and below it: [of thoſe parts. | 


to the Aſtragal, whoſe Li 
XL of the whole | 

6. Corinthian.] The whole 
heighth of this Column being 
divided into 9 parts, 


whereof the lower Liſt is 1 of The whole heighth of the 
the whole, and the upper] Baſe being diyided into five 
| | parts, 
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the Square, and the other part | 
is 
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parts, the two lowermoſt of 
em goes to the, Plinth; the 
Remainder being ſub. divided 
into 4 Parts, the: lowermoſt 
of em goes to the-Thorus ; 
the two next parts make tl 
Selma - reverſa, and the Liſt 
below it, which Liſt is + of 
the whole; the remaining par 
does to the Aſtragal, where! 
its Liſt is I part. 
The heig th of the Capital 
is divided into two 
lowermoſt of which being ſub- 
divided into four parts, the 
lowermoſt of thoſe go to the 
O. G, the other three Sub- 
diviſions being again ſub-di- 
vided into two parts, the 
lowermoſt of thoſe goes to the 
Scotia, or Hollow, and the 
Liſt above ir, (which Lift is 
4 part of the whole; the re 
maining part goes to the Bou. 
tin. The other grand Diviſion 
being ſub-divided into three 
parts, the two lowermoſt of 


them go to the Corona, and 


the remaining part to the Ci- 
matum, whoſe Liſtis + of the 
whole. „ Thi'whol 

7. Compoſite. e whole 
heighth of this Column being 
divided into 13 parts, the 
heighth of its Pedeſtal, (ac- 
cording to Vitruviut) is three 
of thoſe parts. | | 
| The Baſe being divided 
into 7 parts, two of them go 
to the +tlinth, one to the Tho 
rus, two to the Scima - reverſa, 
one to the Scotia, and one to 
the Aſtragal, + of the Aſtra. 
gal makes the Fillet above the 
cotia 

The Capital being divided 
into 7 parts, one of em goes 
to the Aſtragal, two to the 
Frieſe, one to the Boultin and 


arts, the 


|. A kind erg 
whereof is hid 
Wall; the only thi 


ſet down in an Ac 


Liſt under it, too to the 
Corona, and one to the Cima. 
ti y N „ » 2 1 


Peers, or Piedroitis. + 


ard Pillar, part 
| | . 
it differs from a Pilaſter ; being 


this, that the litter has 4 


Baſe: and Capital, which, che 


former, bas not. 
2 or 7692 Lind 
the tlings o .S ers, 

77 


ment for the Re- building of 
the City of after the 
aca 87 ich 
tlings were we i 
by able Wor kme before chi 
were reduced into AQ 
to be as follows, viz. In the 
firſt ſort of Houſes, Corner peers, 
18 Inches ſquare; dle, or 
Peers, 14 und 10 Inches; 
double - Peers between Houſe 
and Houſe 14 and:1$ ches 
In the 2 4 and . d ſort of 
Houſes, Correr-prers 2 Foote 6 
Inches ſquare, middle, or fingle 


Peers 18 Inches ſquare," double 


Peer. between Houſe and Huuſe, 
14 and 19 Inches. f 

3» 0 Peers are ſome · 
times meaſur'd and rated by 
the Foot running Meaſure ; 
but they are more commonly 
rated at ſo much per piece, 
dearer or cheaper, according 
to their Size,” Goodneſs of the 
Stuff, and Curioſity in Work- 
manſhip. ** 

A pair of e with 
7 arches, 4 or 5 Foot wide, 
and 14 or 16 Foot high. may 
be worth 40 or 530 Pounds: - 


A pair of Ruſtick-peers of 


Stone, may be worth 10. 12, 


or 14 Pounds, according to 


their 
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their beighth and ſubſtance; | uſes as Symbols of Vertues 
Plain, pesfs, 8 or 10 Pounds; and Vices; of Joy, Screngrh, 
Revalled and Pilaſter- peers, Valonr, and even of fabulon. 
from 16.10.14 Pounds a pair. Deities: As when they are 
n made in the Figure of Hereule, 
1: Pentadoron, __ hog 2 Jurengrh, of Marz, 
A kirid-'of Bricks ſo call d. [perrefone Dew 2849 .. 
a U 6 repr „ and 
r N ge 5. 14 Þ we 1 Faun; or 4 ; ro infvireh af 


* 


a el \- Periptere. KOT ein and Jollicy f | «if+ 7 
In the ancient Archjte@ure © Fiennes. 
isa Buildingencom ro . 
wich Colemns. pe word Wee. 2; 
comes from the Greek, Per? a-| = Ae 
bout, and Preyen a Wing. 4] Piedroit. | 
2 4 k by * 11 27 In Architecture is & ſquare 
1 + Pyrrons. 5 wp ; 1 
5 Bn, | | * A Pill hat 
Are Steps taz d before the Wall. See ti 
Doors of great Houſes, | * 
o Pillar. 
The Perfion Order is that] Is à kind of round Column 
which has Figures of Perſiam diſengaged from) any Wall, 
Slaves to: ſupport the Entable · and made without any Propor- 


ment, inſtead of Columns, as tion; being always either too 
the Caryariet Order has the Fi- | maſſive or too ſlender : Such 
res of Women ſerving for fare the Pillars which ſupport 
the ſame Purpoſe., The for: | the Vault of G:thich- Buildings, 
mer Columns are Uſually like In Latin theyare called Pile. 
robuſt Men, with long Beards; 
and fuch Figures are much fir. Pila ſters. 


ter to repreſent an unhappy 
Slavery. thoſe of Women. 1. What.] In Architecture 


The Character of Slavery is|are a Kind of half Columns 
expreſt in theſe Figures, either | (ſtanding againſt a Wall) with 
by tying their Hands before | Baſe and Capital, as Columns 
or elſe behind their Backs. { have; but differing from Co- 
Columns of this kind may be lumns in this, that Pilaſters 
very properly uſed in a Gal-|are ſquare, but Columns are 
lery of Arms, Cc Princes Pa | round. 

laces ; in which caſe they may 2. Of their Size, and Situat!- 
be made Gigantick, and their] en] Pilaſters muſt not, (ſays 
Entablarure Dorick. + | Sir Henry Worzon) be too tall and . 
„We would not, however, ſlender, leaſt they reſemble | *' 
inſinuate, that the Figures of | Pillars; nor too dwarfiſh and * 
Men are always Marks of Sla- | groſs, leaſt they imitate Piles, 
very: They ate frequently | or Peers of Bridges: ar" 
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eſs does not ſo naturally be- 8 to the ſie, goodneſs | 


aliow'd a little more Latitude 
Diſcretion far ſtrength of 
1 | 
In ' Theatres, and Amphi- 
theatres, and ſuch we 
Works, Palladio obſeryes 
to have been as broad as the 
half, and now and then as the 
whole Vacuiry, or Inter. ſpace. 
He noteth like wiſe, (and o- 
thers conſent with him.) That 
their true Proportion ſhould be 
an exact Square but (for lefſen» 
Expence, and enlarging 


ing | 
of Room) they are commonly 


made narrower in Flank tha 
in Front. | 

Their principal Grace con- 
fills in half, or whole Pillars 
apply d to em; in which caſe 
it is well noted by Authors, 
that the Columns may be al- 


bw'd ſomewhat above their 


ordinary length, becauſe they 
lean to ſo good Supporters 
And thus much ſhall ſuffice at 
the preſent, touching the ſize 
and Situation of Pilaſters, 
which is a cheap, a ſtrong, 
and a noble kind of Stru- 
Cure. | 

3. Price] Theſe are ſome- 
times meaſur'd and rated by 
the Foot running Meaſure ; 
but they are more commonly 
valu'd at ſo much per piece, 


5 


come them as a Ruſtick Super- of the Materials, and Curioſi- 
ficies ; for they aim more at] ty in Workmanſhip. ; 
State and Strength, than Ele i eee 
gancy. 4 | | . : 

Io privae B dings they | Pitch. A 
ought not to be narrower | Term «Qs u 
one third, gor broader than a lend rhe Angſe « Gable. 
two thirds of the Vacuity, or end [ and ently the 
an Pieter: Pur e ther ond Roof of a Boiling) Þ 
ſtand at the Corners, may be wp If che 8 


Rafter be 3 of the breadth of 
the Building, then that Roof 
is ſaĩd to be tru Pitch; if the 
Rafters are longer, tis ſaid to 
be a high, or ſharp pn Roof; 
it morter, (which it ſeldom 
16, then tis ſaid to be a low, 
or flat pitch'd Roof, | 


Pitching, 


The ſame as Paving, See 
Paving, ; | 


Pins for Tiles. 


What they are eyery ane 
knows; they ought to be made 
of Heart-oak, and to eve 
tooo of Tiles is uſually al- 
low'd two Gallons of Tile. 
ins, from 3 4 to 6 d. the Gal- 
on, ſays Mr. Leybotrn IJ 
know not how he reckons, but 
I am ſure 100 of Tiles re- 
uires but 1000 Pins, which 
ome Workmen in Suſſex tell 
me they reckon but 24.o0r34. . 
for they tell me they ſell cheir 
Pins for 6 d. per Gallon ; and 
chat they uſe about a Gallon 
of Pins to a Square and a half 
of Healing. | 
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in >»ſ:x tell me, That they 
commonly reckon 8 4 per 
Thouſand; for pinning ot 
Tiles, and finding, Pins But 
for, the Workmanlbip only 6 4 


per Thouſand, Ml 
Pilafter briths. 
See Bricks, N. 111. $. 13 
Pipes of Lead. p 
See Lond N. 9. wi 
Place bricks. 
See Bricks, N. 111 F 12. 


| 
Plain cornice. 
See Cornice.. 
vi- iet. 
See Tiles, N III. 
Flancbier. 


The Ornament to which 
the Cornice is faſten d. 


Plaiſtering. 


1. Of Wall. ] Some Maſdns 


in Ss/ex tell me, That for La. 
thing and Plaiſtering of Walls 
with Lome on both ſides they 
have 3d. per Yard ; but if it be 
done with white Lime, and 
Hair - mortar on both ſides, 
then they have 4 d. per Yard. 
I am informed, T hat at Tun- 


mortar or Rough caft,as t 
lic, tho' it be commonly ruck 


Plaiſtering of Walls (where 
they plaiſter over all the Tim- 


Square. I know a Gentle 
man that told me, He had 
ſuch Work done for 25. 6 4. 
per Square 

2. Of Ceilings.) For Ceilings, 
our Maſons in Suſſex, have 


(or Lathing, Plaſtering, and 
| Finilhing) 4 d. per Yard. In 


ſome Countries they make 


cheir Ceilings with Reed. Lime 


and Hair; for which the 
Workmanſhip is worth 3 4 per 


5 4, or & per Yard 

3+ With rough Mortar, or Rough- 
ca.] In ſome parts of Kent they 
commonly Rough. caſt, (as they 
call it) upon o!d Lome-walls, 
that is, they give them one 
Coat(upon the Lone) of — 
ca 


{month like Lime and Hair. 
For this W ork theyhave 3 half- 
pence per Yard, only Work- 
manilip : But if the Wall be 
new and Lathed, and Plaſter'd 
with Lome on both ſides, 
and a Coat of Rough-mortar 
on the out- ſde then they have 
4 4 per Yard only Workman- 
wip. But if che Rough-caſt- 
ing be wrought in Flouriſhes, 
then they have 8 d. per Yard, 
only Workmanſhip. But if the 
Workman find all Materials, 
"ris worth from 15. to 35. ger 
Yard, according to the-variety 
and g oodneſs of the Work. 

4 0 Lath: in imitation of 
Brick ] | know a Houſe that 15 
plaiſter'd in imitation of Brick. 
work, the Mortar was made of 


_ bridge-wells the Maſons will Go] 


Powder of Bricks, ſharp Sand, 
Lime, 


9 i | ber) and Ceilings ſor 2 0 d. 
Of Tiles ] Some Workmen per 


Yard : But if the Workman 
find all Materials, tis worth 
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Lime, 


20 Years, 
well, and 


and ſome Red-oker. 
This Houſe has been done this] as 
and yet looks very | were all plain. See more of 
paſſes for a Brick» |Plaiſtering, in the word Far- 


if ir 


ties, the Work being much 
(if not more than 


houſe with common Paſſen- [getting, 


gers. tho" it be only Timber 
plaĩſter d over. 


Some Workmen tell me, 


That they have 1 s. per Yard 
for ſuch Work, only Work- 
manſhtÞ. 
FJ. Of Floors] Plaiſter-Floors 
running, (ſays Mr. Wing) the 
Workman finding all, is worth 
1 5-4 4 per Yard, but the work. 
ing part only is worth 4 d. 5d. 
or 6 d. per Yard. Plaiſter at 
the Pits may be had for 47. or 
45. 6 d. per Load, wiz. 40 C. 
weight, which will do about 
ards of Flooring. i 
6. Of White-waſbing.] White. 
waſhing with Size upon plai- 
ſter'd Walls, is commonly 
reckon'd at 2 d. per Yard. * 


7. Of Meaſuring.] This kind | 


of Work is commonly done 
by the Yard ſquare, as Paving, 
which ſee, Numb- 12. But 
Note, That in meaſuring of 
Partitions, if the Workman 
find Materials, the Doors and 
Windows are meaſur'd by 
themſelves, and deducted from 
the whole; as is alſo part (of 
the reſt) ſor the Quarters in 
rendring Work : Bur if the 
Workman do not find Mate- 
rials, there is commonly. no 
Allowance made for them, the 
Trouble of cutting and fitting 
the Laths being equivalent to 
the void Space left for the 
Doors and Windows. Neither 
(in Caſe of Workmanſhip only) 
is there to be any Allowance 
made (in rendring) for the 
Quarters, Braces, or Inter- 


Plateband t. 


The Liſts, or Fillets between 
thg Fluteings of the Ionick, 
Corinthian, and Compoſite 
Columns. They are (each) in 
breadth a quarter of the Flute. 
Plate-bands are alſo a ſquare 
Mould ſet at the end of an Ar- 
chitrave of the Dorick Order. 
Plat-band, Perrault ſays, is a 
ſquare Moulding, having leſs 
Projecture than Height. Such 
are the Faces of an Architrave, 
and the Plat band of the Mo- 
dillions of a Cornice. The 
Plat- band in Vitruulus, is ſig - 
nified by the words Faſcia, 
Tenia and Corſa, 


Platform, 


1. What ] This word in Ar- 
chitecture is ſometimes us'd to 
ſignifie the Ichnography, or 
Draught of the Ground- plot 
of a Houſe; but more com- 
monl A — — and 
open Walk uponthe top of an 
Building. — is alſo - 
Row of Beams which ſupport 
the Timber work of any Roof, 
and lie on the top of a VVall, 
where the Entablature ought 
to be raiſed. 

2. Of Covering with Lead] See 
Lead, N. 7. 


Plat. fand. 


A French word for the Ceiling 
or Roof of a Chamber, or other 


Room, Cc. The ſame as Sf 
Q FlaR;. 


| P L | T 
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Plaſtique, or Plaftick- Poitral. 
Art. N 
| | The Plaſli us. art, is a Branch 5 — 
H Architecture that is not on- | Porphyry; 


ly comprehended under Sculp- 
| ture, but is indeed very Sculp- 
| ture it ſelf; but with this dif- 
| ference z that the Plaiſterer (by 
| his Plaſtique art) makes Figures 
by Addition, but the Carver by 
Subſtration ; whereupon MI. 
ehael Angelo was) wont to ſay, 
 ( ſomewhat pleaſantly ) That 
Sculpture was nothing but a 
Purgation of Superfluities : 
For take away from a piece of 
VVood, or Stone, all that is 
fuperfluous, and the remainder 
xs the intended Figure. 

Of this Plaſtique. Art, the 
chief uſe with us is in the 
graceful fretting of Roofs, (com- 
monly known amongſt us by 
the Name of Fret-work ;) but 
the Falians apply it to the 
Mantlings of Chimneys with 

reatFigures; a cheap piece 
17 Magnificence, and as dura- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


harder Forms in the Weather, 


Plinth. 


Flint bos, (a ſquare Brick) and 
is, in ArchiteQure, a ſquare 
Piece or Table, under the 
Mouldings of the Buſes of Columns 
and Pedeſtals. * 


Plumbery. 


An Art belonging to Archi- 
recture, it being the Art of 


ble almoſt within Doors, as 


Is derived from the Greek, f 


A fine reddiſh Marble,ſtreak- 
ed with divers Colours. Pliny, 
(in Hiſt. Nas, Lib. 36. Cop 73 
ſays, This kind of Marble 
comes out of Egypt, where 
are large Quarries of it. 


Portico. 
See Arehitravs, N. 2. 
Port land- ſtone. 
A Stone -· cutter in Lenden, 


tells me, That they uſually 
ſell Slabs of Portland. flone, (rea- 


dy poliſhed for Chimney- foot« 


| paces) for 17. ; d. per Foot ſu- 


perficial. 'Tis a Stone much 
us'd in Building, and much 
ſofter and whiter than Purbeck, 


Port. nails, 
| Portal. 


An ancient Term in Archi- 
tecture, I ſay an ancient Term, 
for the thing ſignif'd by ir 1s 

grown out of faſhion ; it was 
us d to ſigniſie a little ſquare 
corner of a Room, ſhifted off 
from the reſt of the Room by 
the Wainſcot. The word ſeems 
to come from the French, Por- 
tail, a Gate, or Entrance; be- 
cauſe through it they enter in- 


working in Lead. 


| 4 the Room. 
Portail 


FW" 


times a Soffit, or Ceiling, bar is 


P O | 


P O 
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Portail. 


The Decoration of the Face 
or Front of a Church, call'd 
alſo Frontiſpiece, There are' 
ſome Gothick, as that of Weſt. 
minſter. Abbey, &c. and others 
Antique, as in many of the 
neweſt Churches. he word 
alſo, upon other occaſions, does 
ſignifie the principal Gate of 
a Palace, Caſtle, Pleaſure. | 
houſe and the like. 


Portico, 


A kind of Gallery rais'd u 
on Arches, where People walk 
under Shelter. It has ſome- 


more commonly vaulted. 
Poſts, 


1. What ] Pretty big pieces 
of Timber, ſtanding upright 
in a Houſe, Cc. 

2.Principal ] In Architecture, 
are the Corner-poſts of a Houſe, 
u. 
3. Prick poſis] The Poſts that 

are Fram'd into Breſſummers, 
between principal Poſts, for the 
ſtrengthning the Carcaſs of 
the Houſe. 
4 0 Preſerving ] An inge- 
nious Gentleman, one Mr. Wal 
ter Burrel, Eſq; of Cuckfield in 
Suſſex, deceaſed, uſed ro burn 
(to a Coal on the out ſide) the 
ends of all the Poſts which he 
ſet in the Ground; whereby 
they will continue a long time 
without rotting, which other. 


wiſe would ſuddenly decay. 


„ 
— 


Poſt and Rail. 


See Fencing, N. 2. and Pale 
ing, N. 1, 2. 


Pound-nails, 
See Nails, N. 13. 
Prick-poſts 
See Poits, N. 3. 
Priming. 
See Painting, N. 1. 
Principal, 


1. Poſts.) See Poſts, N. 2. 
2. Rafters ] See Rafters. 


L Prices. 


Of Work and Materials, ſee 
the Particulars, that you wo 
know the Price of, in their 


proper Place of the Alphabet. 


Profile. 


In Architecture is a Draught 
repreſenti the Breadth, 
Depth, and Height of a Buil- 
ding, or Fortification, but not 
the Length; which proper. 
belongs to a Plan or Ground. 
plot, ſo that it is in a manner 
the ſame with a Proſpect of a 
Place or Building view'd ſide- 
ways, and expreſs d according 
to the Rules of Perſpective. 
Alſo, but I think improperly, 
"tis taken for the Contour, or 
Our-line of any Member in 
Architecture, as that of a Baſe, 


a Cornice. or the like. 
Q 2 Pſeudo. 


. Mt. Dc oc — 
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Jow. 


call'd ae Carp 


A Frieze ſwelling like a Pil- 


— 


Punc bins. 


1. What ] Short pieces of 
Timber placed under ſome 
conſiderable weight to ſupport 
it. They commonly ſtand (up- 
right) between the Poſts ; 
they are ſhorter (and wage 
than either Principal-poſts, or 
Prick. poſts Thofe that ſtand 
on each fide of a Door, are 


2. Price.| Carpenters com- 
monly reckon 1 4. or three 
half.pence per Foot for putting 
in of new Punchins. 


Purlins, 


1. What ] Thoſe 1 of 


Timber that lie a-ctoſs the Raf | 
ters, on the in-ſide, to keep 
them from ſinking in in the 
middle of their length. 

2. Size] By the ACT of 
Rebuilding the City of London 
all Purlins in length from 15 
Foot 6 Inches, to 18 Foot 6 
Inches, ought to be in their 
Square 9 Inches, and $ Inches. 
And all in length from 18 Foot 
6 Inches, to 21 Foot 6 Inches, 


cught to be in their Square 12 
Incher, and 9 Inches. 


PU P * 
Pſeudo- Diptere. Purbeck tone. 
See Diptere. 1. What ] Tis a hard grey- 
iſh Stone, almoſt like S#ſex 
Pudlays. Petties. They are us d for 
, | Pavements. 
| Pieces of Stuff to do the Of | 2. Price] A Stone. cutter in 
fice of Leavers, or Hand-ſpikes. | London tells me, That they com- 
| | monly ſell Purbeck-flabs, (rea- 
Pulvinata. | dy poliſhed for Chimney-foot- 


paces) for 2 s per Foot. And 
Purbeck-paveing of promiſ- 
cuous Sizes, only hew'd and 
ſquar'd, they ſell for 7 d. per 
Foot. Alſo Mitchels they value 
at about Is, 10 d. per Foot. 
See Mitchels, 


Putlogs. 


Pieces of Timber, or ſhort 
Poles, (about 7 Foot long,) 
us'd by Maſons in Building of 
Scaffolds to work on. The 
Putlogs are theſe pieces which 
lie horizontal to the Build - 
ing, one end lying into it, and 
the other end reſting on the 
Ledgers ; which are thoſe pieces 
that lie parallel to the fide of 


the Building. 


Pycnofiyle. 


This Term is us d when the 
Columns are ranged ſo cloſe to 
one another, that the Interco- 
lumnat ion does not exceed a Di- 
ameter and a half. 


Pyramid. 


From the Greek, Pyr, Fire or 
Flame, this being pointed like 
that. It is a ſolid Body, whoſe 
Baſe is either Square, Triangu- 


ler, or Polygc nous, and _ 


om 
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fo that Baſe diminiſhes con · 
tinually to its Vertex or Top, 


The Ground for Foundati- 


ons, See Foundations, N. 2. f. J. 
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| Luarry, 


1. NF Stone ] a Place whence 


Stones are dug out. þ 
2. Of Glaſs] A piece o 

Glaſs cut in a Diamond-form. 
Quarries of Glaſs are of two 


kinds, vir. ſquare, and long; 


and theſe again are of different 
ſizes, as 8's, 10's, 12's, 15's, 
18's, and 29's, [that is, 8 Quar- 
ries of 8's make a Foot of 
Glaſs, and ſo does 10 Quarries! 
of ro's, 12 of 12's, K] Burt all 
Quarries, (of what ſize ſoever) 
are cut of one ſort of Angle 
for, the Square Quarries, and 
another for the long Quar- 
ries: The Acute Angle of 
the ſquare... Quarries. being 
77 Degrees, and 19 Minutes; 
and the Acute Angle of the 
long Quarries 67 Degrees, and 
22 Minutes. See more, Gla- 
Zing, N. 


Luarters. 

In Architecture, all thoſe 
flight upright pieces between 
the Punchins and Poſts, (which 
ſerve to Lath upon) are calld 

uartert. They are of two 


kinds, ſingle and double: Single 


Quarters are ſawn Stuff, two 
Inches thick, and four Inches 
broad. The double Quarters 


N 


are ſawn to four Inches ſquare. 


T a Rule in Architecture, 
that no Quarters be placed at 
greater diſtance than 14 Inches. 


| Luartermng, 
In Architecture, ſignifies the 
putting in of Quarters. Some. 
times tis us d to ſigniſie the 
Quarters themſelves, 


Quarter bead. 
See Brads, N. 6, 7. 


Quarter- round. 
By this Name the Workmen 


call any Moulding whoſe Contour 


is a Circle, or approaching to 
a Circle; uſing this Term 
where ever the Architects uſe 
that of Egg, or Ovolo. See Echj. 
m. 


Quirk, 


In Architecture, ſignifies a 
iece taken out of any regu- 
== Ground-plot, or Floor. 
As if the Ground-plot were a 
Square, or an Oblong, and a 
piece be taken out of one cor, 
ner of ir, for a Courr, or Yard, 
that piece ſo taken out is call d 


a Nvirk, 
Quint, or Quoln,. 


The corners of Brick, or 
Stone walls. Alſo the Stones 
in the corners of Brick-Build- 
ings. If theſe Stones ſtick 
without the Brick. work. (their 
edges being cypher'd off) they 
are call'd Ruſtick-quoins, I he 
Ruſtick-quoins, at two Foot, 
one Face, and one Foot the 


other, are valu'd from 17. ta 
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17. 4d. per Quoin, Stone and 
Workmandbip ; 


Luadrels. 


A ſort of artificial Stones, 
(ſo call'd from their Form, 
they being ſquare) made of a 
chalky, whitiſh and pliable 
Earth, and dry'd in the Shade 
They were two Years in dry- 


ing, and were much us'd by 


ancient Italian Architects. 


— 
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ber, which (ſtanding by pairs 
on the Reſon,) meet in an An- 
gle at the top, and compoſe 
the Roof of a Building. 

2. Scantling, or Size] In an 
A CT of Parliament for Re. 
building the City of London, the 
following scamlingt, (which 
were well conſulted by able 
Workmen, before they were 
reduced to an Ac) are ſet 
down, as fitted for all Ediſi- 
ces, great or ſmall, viz. 

3. Diſtance ] Tis a Rule in 


Rafters, ArchiteQure, that no Rafters 
fe be laid at greater diſtance from 
W HAT] Rafters are each other than twelve Ins 
, thoſe pieces of Tim» Iches. 
p cp | mulk be broad at N 
rom | to thick. 
2 _—_ 
8 Foot. Top. 
1 F. fin F. In] Inches. | Inches. | Inches. 
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Rag. one. 
See Paving, N. 53. 


Rails, 


In Architecture, are us d in 
various Senſes; as for thoſe 
pices that lie Horizontally be- 
teen the Pannels of Wainſcot, 
and over, and under them. Alſo 
for thoſe pieces that lie over, 
and under Balliſters, in Balco- 
nies, Stairs-caſes, c. Alſo 
for thoſe pieces of Timber that 
lie Horizontally from Poſt to 
Poſt, in Fecning with Pales, or 
without, 


| Rails and Ballifters, 


t. Price of making.] Mr. Wing 
tells us, That Rails and Balli- 
ſters on Balconies, or about the 
Platform of great Houſes, are 
worth ( only Workmonſhip ) 
4 #- per Yard, running Meaſure, 

2. Painted, of Meaſuring ] See 
Painting, N. 2. ; 


Raiſe er,; 


A Board lie on edge under 
the fore · ſide of a Step. 


Raiſing · pieces. 
Are pieces that lie under the 


Beams, upon Brick or Timber 
by the fide of the Houſe, 


Random- pa vement. 
See Paving, N. 11. 


Range. 


The ſide of any Work that 
runs ſtraight, without break - 
ing into Angles, is ſaid to 
Range, or Run-range : Thus the 
Rails and Pannels of one 
ſtraight ſide of Wainſcorting, 
is ſaid to Run. rang. See more 
in the Note in Glazing, N, 3. 


9 2 
Redſear. 
See Iron, N. 2. 


Regula, F 
As Orle. 

Rendering; 
See Pargeting, N. 2. 


Repoſitory. 


; A 2 or Place to 
eop things in; more li. 
arly by Krchirects tis ws is 
lignifie ſuch Places as are built 
for the laying up of Rarities, 
either in Painting, or other 


The Side that falls away 
from the fore-ſide of any 
ſtraight Work, is called the 


Return. 
Re ul . 


See Paraper. 


Ribbing-nails, 
See Nails, N. 14. 


2 4 | Rides, 


call'd the Ridge. 


Flooring, Numb. 5. 


R O Eo” IO, 
— Roſe. 


Or Hinges for Doors, c. 
are commonly ſold for 4 d per 
Pound: See Iron, Numb. 4. 


Ridge, | 


The meetin of the Rafters 
on the rop of the Houſe, is 


Ridge- tiles. 
See Tiles, Num- 4. 


Rigate-ſtones, 
See Fir Ce. one. 


Rondel. 
See Capital, Numb, 2. 


Rorfing. 


1. Price] Roofing in ordi 
nary Buildings is worth 7 or 
8 5. per Square, but in great 
Buildings, 10 or 11 

Square. See PI. Framing, 


a 


Numb. 5. 


2. Of Meaſuring ] Roofing 
is commonly meaſur'd by the 
Square, as Flooring. See 


Roof. 
The Covering of a Houſe; 
but the Word is us'd in Car- 


pentry, for the Timber- work 
of the Covering. 


Roſe-nails. 
See Nail, Numb. 15. 


2 


| 


Roſe is an Ornament cut 
in the Spaces which are be- 
tween the Modillions under the 
Plat. fonds of Cornices, and in 
the, middle of each Face of the 
Abacus, in the Corinthian and 
Compoſite Capitals, 


Rother-nail:, 
See Nails, Numb. 16. 


Rougb- Stone. 
As Rag fone. 
Rough-caſting. 
See Plaiftering, Numb. 3+ 
Roug b-mortar. 
In many Places of Tens, 
where they rough-caſt their 
Houſes, they make their Mor» 


rar, (which. they call Rough- 
mortar) of a ſort of Sand, which 


when 'tis mixt with the Lime, 


makes it look as red as Blood; 
but to theſe they put Powder 
of Ginders which changes it to 
a kind of blueiſh Colour; See 
Pl. Mortar. Num. 11. 


Round-heads. 
See Nails, Numb. 17. 


Ruftick. 


A Manner of Building, ra- 
ther in Imitation of Nature, 
than according to the Rules of 


The Columns are en- 
compaſſed 


Art. 
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with uent 
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Ruſtick-peers. 
See Peers, Numb, 3. 


Rufick- Quoins. 


See Avoins. f | for rough-caſting of Walls, 


Sagitta. 


N Italian, Sets (an Arrow) 
ſignifies what we call the 
Key piece of an Arch, - 


Salon. 


Is a kind of Hall, in the 
Middle of a Houſe, or at the 
head of a Gallery, or a large 
Apartment, which ought to 
have a Simmetry on all its 
Sides; and as its Height 
uſually takes in two Stories 
with rwo Rows of Windows, 
the bottom of its Plat-fond 
ought to be arch'd; as is 
praiſed in ſome of the Palaces 
In Italy. 


Samel, or Sandel Bricks, 


See Bricks, Num. 111. f. 14 


Sand. 
r. Kinds.] What it is, every 


one knows. Its Uſe (in Archi. 


tecture) is in making of Mortar. 
There are three Sorts of Sand, 
viz. Pit-ſand, River-ſand, and 
Sea-ſand : Pit ſand is of all 
the beſt, and of all Pit-ſand 
that which is whiteſt, is (by 


4 


| cauſe it is moſt 


long Experience found to be) 
the worſt. Of all River-ſand; 
that which is found in the 
Falls of Water is the beſt, be- 


. The 
Sea-ſand is the worſt of all. 
The Pit-ſand, becauſe it is 


us'd in Walls and Vaults. 
The River»ſand is very good 


All Sand is good in its kind, 


| if being ſqueez d and handl d 


it crackles; and if being put 
upon a White Cloath, it nei 
ther ſtains nor makes it foul. 


That Sand is bad, which 


mingl'd with Water, makes it 
dirty and muddy, and which 
has been a long time in the 
Air; becauſe it will retain 
much Earth and rotten Hu- 
mour : And therefore ſome 


Maſons will waſh their Sand 


before they uſe ir, 

2. Price.) Sand, at London, 
is commonly ſold far 3 7 per 
Load, 36 Buſhels to the Load. 
In ſome parts of Suſex tis ſold 
for 1 5. 6 d. per Load, at 12 
Buſhels to the Load. . In other 
parts of Suſſex tis ſold at 2 7. 
6 d. per Load, at 18 Buſhels 
ro the Load. 


| Saffts, or rather Soffita, 
or Soffit, 


An Italian Word (from 
Subfixum, in Latin) a fort of 
Cieling. In ordinary Build- 
ings, 1t is taken for the Boards 
over the tops of Windows, op- 
poſite to the Window-boards 
at the bottom. In great Edifi« 


Wainſcot of any Apartment 
form'd by Cross- Beams, or 


flying 


fat and tough, is therefore 


ces it ſignifies the Ceiling or 
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gying Cornices, and having 


the re Pannels of its Com- 


partmentsenrich'd with $culp- 
care, Painting and Guilding, 
as we may obſerve in the Ba- 
fill and Palaces of J7tgly. 
This is what the Latins mean 

Lacunar, and Laquear, with 


— this Difference, That] be 


Lacuner ſigniſies any Soffit, 
whoſe Pannels are call'd Lacut, 
Lakes; and Laguear is uſed to 
exprefs that form'd by Com- 
rtments, inter. mingled with 
Plar-bands, in manner of a 
Nooſe, in Latin Laqueus, The 
bottom of the Drip is by ſome 
call'd Soffit. | 


Saſb-lights. 
See Painting, Num. 12, 
Saſh frames. 
See Painting, Num, 13. 
| Sawyers-work.. 
Sawing. 


t. By the Handred.] Sawyers 
do moſt commonly work by 


the Hundred, that is by the 


Hundred Superficial Feet, (how 
meaſur'd, ſee Numb. 13.) For 
which they have various Pri. 
ces, not only in different 
4 ar "he but alſo for different 
kinds of Timber; as may be 
ſeen in the following Num- 
rs. 

2. Of Oak ] The ſawing of 
Oak is in ſome Places 2 5s. 8d. 
jn others 3 5. in others 3 5. 6d, 
the Hundred. 

3. Of Elm] The ſawing of 
Elm, is in ſome Places 3 s. the 
Hundred, commonly about 
the Price of Oak. 


| 4. Of Ab, and Beech] The 
ſawing of Aſh, and Beech, is 
. — worth 6 d. in the 

undred more than Oak, or 
Elm. In ſome Places tis 3 5. 
in others 3s. 6 d. in others 
45 per Hundred. 


5. By the Load.) Sawyers do 
4 work by the Load, 
viz. So much for cutting out 
a Load, (or 50 Foot) of 
Timber; the Price various, 
according as what the Timber 
it cut to. But the common 
Price is for Ship - planks of two 
Inches thick, 10 f. the Load. 


And for Building 


large Size, 65. or 67. 6 d. 
Timber large Size 7 s. the Load: 
ſmail Size, 7. 6 d. or 8 5. 


An old experienced Sawyer 
tells me. That ſawing by the 
Load is commonly thus agreed 
for, viz. They have all their 
Sizes ſet down which they 
are to cut ; and they will cut 
none ſmaller, neither willthey 
ſlab any, unleſs they are paid 


for it by Meaſure, over and 
above what they are to have 
by the Load. They never cut 
any thing leſs than Rafters, 
which are about four and five 
Inches, and which is. gene» 
rally the ſmalleft Timber in 
a Frame, except Quarters, and 

Window- 
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Window-ſtuff, which they 
zenerally cut by the Hundred. 
It the Carpenter will have any 
Pieces clear'd by Slabbing, 
after they have cut them © 
to their Size, they will (alſo) 
be paid by Meaſure for it. 

hey generally 
their Sizes from the outer 
Edges, and what is left in the 
middle they lay by till they 
can fit it to ſome other Size, 
when it is wanted, 

This Sawyer tells me, That 
the Carpenter has a great deal 
of hewing of out-ſide pieces, 
when 'tis ſaw'd by the Load: 
He alſo ſays, That ſawing by 
tho Load is commonly good 


ork far the Sawyer. The pe 


Truth is, (as he confeſſes) 
it waſteth a great deal of 
Timber, it being hew'd away 
to Chucks. 

The loweſt Rate that any 
(about us in Suſſex) is cut for 
by the Load is 67. and then 
it muſt be very large Scant- 
lings, or elfe they will have 
q 5. which indeed is the com- 
mon Price for ſawing a good 
large ſiz'd Timber-frame. Bur 
if the Timber-frame be ſmall 
and ſlight, as they commonly 
build at Tunbridge-wells they 
will have 7 5.6 d. or 85. per 


Load. 

6. Of Ship-planks.]J An old 
experienced Sawyer tells me, 
That they ſometimes cut 
Ship-planks by the Load far 
10 f. per Load: But then the 
Size of their Planks are (if I 
remember right) two Inches 
1a Thickneſs. 

Sometimes (he ſays) they 
ſaw them by the Hundred, 
and Fien they have 3 per 


rick off] 


Hundred, and 2 4. for petting 
of every Log. But if there 
nothing allow'd for petting 
the Logs, then they reckoa 
ſo many Carves as there are 
Pieces, which is one Cart 
more than there really is. 

He alſo ſays, that they com» 
monly cut Planks from 14 
Inch, to three Inches thick; 
but they are never paid for 
breaking Work, till it comes 
to a two Foot Carf l 

7. Of Compeſi work] For 
ſawing of Compaſs-work. (as 
Mill wheels, Furnace-wheels, 
Forge - wheels, Rafters for 
Compaſs-roofs, & Some 
ne tell me they have 2 4. 
Foot. 87 
8. Of Bevil-work } Some 
Sawyers tell me, that in ſaw. 
ing of Bevil-work, (as Hips, 
and Sleepers, &c Poſts, &c. in 
Bevil-frames ; as alſo Poſts 
or Punchins in Polygonal 
Torrets, Cc. Alſo Cant-rails, 
Cc.) they work by the hun. 
dred, but they always reckon 
a Carf and half; that is, they 
reckon 7 as many more Feet of 
Sawing as there is. 

9. Of Furnace-bellows.) Theſe 
they cut by the Foot, Lineal 
Meaſure, at 17. per Foot. 

10. Forge. belles. ] Theſe they 
cut by the Foot Lineal Mea- 
ſure, at 4 4. or 6 d. per Foot. 

11. Of Greund. gut:] Theſe 
they alſo cut by the Foot, Li. 
neal Meaſure ; if ſmall, for 
1 d- per Foot, but if 15 Inches 
deep, then 1 + 4. if 18 Inches, 
2 d. per Foot 

12. Of Meaſuring} Sawyers, 
(when they work by Mea- 
ſure,) generally Meaſure their 


| Work by the Foot Superficial. 


There 
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There is no difficulty in tak · 
ing the Dimenſions ; for they 
reckon the Depth of the Carf 
for the Breadth ; and t 


readth, {or depth) and length 
f 1 Carf being taken, and 
multiply'd together, (as is 


Num- 2.) gives the Area, or 
3 Content of that 
r . 


Having thus found the 
Number of Feet in one Carf; 
mulciply it by the Number 
of Carves' of the ſame depth 
and length; and ſo you have 
the Area of them all- 


Note, (1-) That having thus 
caſt up their whole Work in 
Feet; they are paid for it by 
the Hundred, [that is 100 Feet] 
at various Rates, of which 
ſee above, Num: 1: 2. 3- and 4- 


(2: ) That if the Carf be 
but 6 Inches, (or be leſs than 
6 Inches) in depth, they have 
a Cuſtom to be paid for Carf 
and half; (as they phraſe it) 
that is, for half ſo much more 
as it comes to by Meaſure. The 
reaſon they urge for this Cu- 
ſtom is, their I rouble in often 
linding, and removing their 

imbers. 


3+ That for Breaking-work, | 


[that is cutting a Log through 
the middle,] and Slabbing, [that 
is, cutting off the out · ſide 
Pieces, ] if the Carf be more 
than 12, or 13 Inches deep, 
they are paid by the Foot, 


| he | 
length for the length. The 


| Prizes, according to the dif, 
ferent Depth of the Carf, vis. 
at 


C15" IA. 
| 18 14 
20 2. 
2248.24 
41 2,3 
2 
28 '4 | 
30] = {47 
32 5 
34 11 
86 6 


(4) That in ſome Places 
'tis the Cuſtom to allow the 
Sawyer but one Breaking-carf 
ina Log, tho' there be never 
ſo many deep Carves in the 
Log: But ſome Sawyers claim 
it as a Cuſtom to have half 
Breaking-work, and the other 
half Hundred-work ; as if they 
have four deep Carves, then 
they will have two Breaking - 
works, and the other tw 
Hundred- work. 


Scantling. 


The Size that any Timber 
is deſign'd to be cut ta. | 


Scenograpby. 


' (From the Greek Shen, a 
Tent, or Tabernacle, and 
Grapho, to waite or deſcribe,), 
is a Model, or Deſcription of 
the Front and Sides of a Houſe, 
or the Art of rightly contri. 
ving Draughts in Architecture. 


Lineal Meaſure, at various 


| 


Scheam. 
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Scima- tum, - tium. 
As Cimatum. 


Scima- recta. 
See Capital, Numb. 3. 
Scima-reverſa. 


An O.G, with the hollow 
downwards, See O. G. 


Scotia. 


A Member of Architecture. 
2 * hes 5 
e. It is icularly plac 
in the Baſes of Columns be- 
tween the Thorus and the 
Aſtragal, and ſometimes tis 
put under the Drip, in the 
Cornice of the Dorick Order. 
Scotia, from the Greek Skotos, 
Darkneſs, ſigniſies, ſays 
M. Perrault, a hollow, obſcure 


Moulging, between the Tres 


of the Baſe of a Column. Ir 
is alſo call'd, by ſome, the 
Concave Member, and by 
others Tyochiluß, from the 
Greek Tyrochilos, a Pulley, 
Which it reſembles, as to 
Form. 


Scribe, 


A Term us'd by Joyners, 
when they are to fit one ſide 
of a piece of Stuff againſt the 


ſide of ſome other piece of 
Stuff and the ſide of he Piece 
they are to fit it to is not re- 
| : To make theſe two 
pieces of Stuff joyn cloſe toge- 
ther all the way, they ſeribe 


it, (as phraſe it) thus 
they — piece of $ 
(they intend to ſcribe) cloſe 


_ the other rue of Stuff 
they intend to ſcribe to, and 


wideſt Diſtance, theſe two 
Pieces of Stuff bear off each 
other : Then (the Compaſſes 
moving ſtiff in their Joynt, 
they bear the Point of one of 
their Shanks againſt the ſide 
_y intend to ſcribe to, and 
with the Point of the other 
Shank they draw a Line upon 
the Stuff to be ſcribed;; thus 
the Points of the Compaſſes 
remaining unmoved, and your 
Hand carried evenly along by 
the ſide of the piece to be 
ſcribed to, that Line ſcribed 
upon the piece intended to 
be ſcribed, ſhall be parallel to 
the irregular ſide intended to 
be ſcribed to : And if you 
work away your Stuff exa 4 
to that Line, when thoſe 
Pieces are put together, they 
ſhall ſeem a Joynt. 


Scalpture, 


The Art of carving in 
Wood, or Stone. See Plaſtick 
Art. 

Scupper nails. 
See Nails, Numb. 18, 


Seaſoning of Timber. 


See Timber, Num. IV. 
Sewer 


open their Compaſſes to the 


— — 5 r 
— — 
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Sewers, Setting, 


In ArchiteFure, are Conduits 
or Conveyances for the Suil. 
lage and Filth of a Houſe ; 
which, how baſe ſoever the 
are in Uſe, yet for the Healt 
of the Inhabitants, they are 
as neceſſary and conſiderable, 
as (perhaps) any thing about 
.a Houſe. ; 

oncerning theſe, I find in 
our Authors, this Counſel, 

That Art ſhould imitate Na- 
ture in thoſe ignoble Convey- 
ances, and ſeparate them from 
ſight, (where there wants a 
running Water) into the moſt 
remote, and loweſt, and thick- 
eſt part of the Foundation, 
with ſecrer Vents paſſing up 
through the Walls ( like a 
Tunnel) to the wide Air aloft; 
which all Iralian Artizans com 
mend for the diſcharge of 
noiſome Vapours, though 
elſewhere, — my Know 
ledge) little practis d. 


Selli. E 
1. What.) Sells in Archi. 


tecture are of two kinds, viz, 
Groundſells, I which are the 
loweſt pieces of Timber ina 
Timber-building, on which 
the whole SuperſtruQture is 
:ereQed,,] and Window ſells, 
(ſometimes call'd Window- 
ſoils,) which are the bottom 
pieces in a Window-frame. 

2. The Price of putting in] 
The putting in of Ground- 
ſells in a Houſe, is commonly 
rated at 3 d. or 4 d. per Foot, 


See Pitching. 


Setting of Fronts. 
See Fronts, Numb. 2. 


Shaky, or Shaken. 


Such Stuff as is crack'd, ei. 
ther with the Heat of the Sun, 
or the Drought of the Wind, 
- 2 ſhaky, or ſhaken 

cutt. 


Sbarp- nail i. 
See Nails, Num. 19. 
Sheatbing-nails. 
See Nails, Num. 20, 


Sheet-lead. 
See Lead, Num. 3, 4, 4, 6, 7; 


Shides. 
The ſame —— — 


Sbing les . 


. What.) Theſe are ſmall 
pieces of Wood, or quarter'd 
Oaken-boards, ſaw'dto a cer- 
rain Scantling ; but they are 
more uſually cleft to about an 
Inch thick at one end, and 
made like Wedges about 4 or 
5 Inches broad, and 8 or 9, 
(and in ſome places 12) Inches 
long. They are us'd to cover 
Houſes with, (but more com- 
monly Churches and Steeples) 


only Workmanſhip. 


inſtead of Tiles, or Slates. 
This 


| 
| 
{ 


7. 


men tell me, That Shingles are 


Ing with theſe, the Building 


— — eee deemed 


S H 5H 


- 
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This kind of Covering is Waters, (as they phraſe &) 
vy chargeable, and ſeldom that is, they commonly hang 
us'd but in covering the Roofs} 3 Shingles in heighth, in the 
of Churches, and Pyramidal length of one; 5 that if che 
Steeples. Nevertheleſs, where] Shingles are 12 Inches long, 
Tiles are ſcarce, and you they are laid at 4 Inches Gage. 
would have your Houſe but} In breaking of Joynt, they 
lightly cover d; Shingles are] do not obſerve ro make one 
Joint over the middle of the 
Shingle below); but they ſome- 
times break Joynt an Inch, aa 
Inch and a ore two In- 
ches, according to the breadth 
of the Shanglesz for they 
(eſpecially if they are cleſt) 
are not all 2 — 1 — 

6. Price of laying en.] For lay- 
ing them on upon Spire ſtee- 
ples, where the Work is high 
and troubleſome, they have 
(commonly) 205. per Tho- 
houſand; nay, they tell me, ſand ; but on low Work, (as 
They have known 40 7. per upon Houſes and the lie,) 
Thouſand — for Shingles| they will cleave, and make, 
to lay upon Steeples ; for thoſe — lay them on for chat Mo- 
that lie ſo high, and hang ſo] ney: Or if they only lay them 
perpendicular, ought to be of| on upon Houſes, they will do 
the beſt ſort. it for 10s. per Thouſand Some 

3. Price of Cleaving and Ma-. Workmen tell me, That for 
Eing.] Several Workmen tell] dreſſing and laying on of Shin- 
me, That the common price of] gles upon Churches and Stee- 
Cleaving and making of Shin-| ples, t * have (commonly) 
gles, is 10 s. per Thouſand. | 18 J. per Thouſand. 

4. How many made of 4 Iun 7. Price of dreſſing old ones} 
Timber.] Some Workmen tell} For dreſſing of old Shingles, 
me, That a Tun of Timber fthat is new hewing them. and 
will make 3ooo Shingles. cans. of the ragged lower 

g. of {aying on.] For cover-| ends] Workmen tell me they 
have, (I think) 6 . per Thou- 
muſt be firſt well cover'd all] ſund. 
over with Boards; which be-| 8. How many will cover @ 
ing done, the Shingles are ſa- Square.) If the Shingles are 
ſten'd ro thoſe Boards; with | four Inches broad, and laid at 
44 54. or 64. Nails, ineve-| four Inches Gage, 81 Shingles 
ry Courſe, at a certain Gage, will cover a ſquare Yard ; and 
ix. At 3 * Inches, or 4 In-|confequently g7o will cover a 
ches, from under one another; Square, (or 100 Superficial 
for they commonly make 3| Feet) of Healing: _— 


to be prefer d before Thatch 
and if they are made of good 
Oak, and cleft out, (not ſaw d 
and then well ſeaſon'd in the 
Water and Sun, they become 
a ſure light, and durable Co 
vering. 

2. Price of. ] Some Work- 


ſometimes ſold for 20 5. per 
Thouſand, but then are very 
bad Ware; for if they are 

ood they are worth 30 7. per 


— — * 


. 


SL 
2 — les —_ Pets fo 3 
our es broad ;t * | ind 
ſore they commonly allow un. 
1000 to a Square, and of Nails} r, What] Slating is the Co- 
as many. vering of Houſes with Slate. 
| TS This kind- of Covering is 
Shingling, very neat, eſpecially the Blue» 
: L ſlate; as for the other kind of 
The laying on of Shingles, | Slate, (known in ſome Places 
See Shingles, I by the Name of Horſhaw«fone,) 
"I See Horſbam-ſtone. 
S binlog. The Blue- late, cut into 
a | long Squares, or Eſcallops, 
See Bricks, N. 5. ſhews very handſome, and is 
EH ; commonly us'd in Covering of 
Shop-windows. Summer, and Banquetting- 
| houſes in Gardens ; it being a 
Theſe may be afforded at the very light and laſting Cover- 


ſame rate as plain or batton d- 

doors, beſides the Iron-work, 

| as Bolts, Staples, Hinges, Locks, 

, Keys, Latches, Chains, &c. 
| See Doors, N. 4. 


Shreadings. 
The ſame as Furrin;s. 
Sillery. 
As Cilery. 
Skewback. 
See Arches, N. 7. | 
Skirting-boards. 
The narrow Boards fitted 


round the under-fide of Wain» 
cot againſt the Floor, 


__ Slabs, 
The out-ſide ſappy Planks, 
or Boards ſawn off from the 


ſides of Timber. 


ing. 
But as this kind of Cover- 
ing is very handſome, ſo alſo 
tis very chargeable; for Roofs 
cover'd with (Slate, muſt be 
(firſt) boarded over, the Slates 
hang'd on Tacks, and laid with 
finer Mortar than Tiles. 

But if theſe Slates be rude- 
ly cut, and careleſly laid, (in 
reſpect of Form) it is then ac- 
counted a cheaper Covering 
than with plain Tiles ; eſpe- 
cially in thoſe Countries where 
the Earth affords plenty of 
them. 

2. Price of.] This kind of 
Covering is valu'd by ſome 
from 3s. to 6s. the Yard 
ſquare, or by the Square of 10 
Foot, (that is 100 Feet) from 
30s. to 3 Pounds, or more in 
ſome places. 

3. Price of Pointing of Slates.] 
The Pointing of Slates, [char 
is hewing them, and making 
them fir for the Work, ] is 
worth, (ſays Mr. Wing) about 


12, Or 13 4, per Square, 


4. Price 


manly an Allowance, which is 
to 


. r —_ —_ Fu m 


ant GE. ad 
o 


SL 


2 Price of Slates ] Slates at 
the Pits are worth, (ſays Mr. 
ing) 12 or 14 7. per Thou- 


3 


, which will nearly do 364 


ſquare Yards. 
5. Of Meaſuring.) Slating is 


in ſome places meaſur'd by the 
Rod of 18 Foot Square, which 


contains 324 ſuperficial Feer, 
or 36. ſquare-Yards; ' * | 
In meaſuring this ſort © 
Work, where the 
ters or Valleys, there is com- 


e the length of the Ro 
all along upon the Ridge; 
which makes the Gutters dou- 
ble Meaſure, viz. as much 
more as really it is ; which in 
ſome places is allow d, and in 
others not ; which depends u 
on the Cuſtom of the Place. 


Slates. | 
2 4 IE 
See Slating, N. 3- 4 
Sleeper, 


a ArchiteQure is the Ob- 
lique Rafter that lies in a Gut · 


7 


cer. dee Hip. N. 1. ty | 


are Gut- 


© 19h gti) Vi "+ 
.. Smiths, © 
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1. Work ] Smith's. work in 
relation to Architecture, is of 
divers kinds, as mak:ngof” Caſe- 
ments; (for which ſee Caſe. 
ments, N 2.) Pallifado-work 
in Gates, or other ways, [See 
Paliſado, N. 4.) For making 

og, Bars, largs Hooks, 


p- Thimbles, Hinges, - * 
ome 


Grates, & c. they have in 
places 3 d f. in others 4 & per 
pound. But for ſmall and neat 


Hooks, Hinges, Staples, Ce. 


they have from 4 4. to 8 4 
Pound. Por Iron--Balemake, 
5 the Pound. 

2. Bill to moake.] A Smith's 
Bill ſhould be made after this 
manner. 


0 


8 


Mr Zackiriah Zinthos, of London, bis Bill 
Materials bad ef, and Work doue by, Samuc 


Smith, 1724. 


Jt 24. ror large Caſentents, ack 80 15. 


at 6d per Pound. 


July 2. For 10 ſmall Caſements, weighing 6o i 


at 6 d. per Pound 


bh 6. 4. 
1 0D 
— — 


22. For 10 pair of Hooks and Rides for dT — al 


' weighing 60 TH 


c eps, 10. For 2 great Bars for the Chimney, 


ing 40 th- at 4 d. per Pound. 
Os. 13. For 3 Bars for Dcors, weighing zo 15. 


at 4 d. per Pound. 
30. N ; For — Dogs, 


Pound. 
Neu. 3. For 3 


reat Bolts 
416 +: a 4 


pen Found. 
Soffits, | 
See FORO 

Soils. 


— 


See c __ 


Socle, or Zocle. 


The ſame as Plinth. 
Toccolo. n 


Solder, or Sodder. 


1. Nhat] There are ſeveral 
kinds of Solder; but that 
which more immediately re- 
lates to our preſent Buſineſs is 
Solder for Lead, which is made 
of Lead, and half as much 
Block-tin. This is for Plumbers 


See 


. uſe; for — uſe it * 


. be ſomewhat fin 


| 


at 4 d. per Pound. | 


weighed on 13=4 


Tei 


weighing 25 b f $-y 
for Doors, , weighing, 1—6 


dumm 6— 2 2 
2. Price of.] This is ſold from 


8 d. to 10 d. per Pound, ac- 
{cording to its fineneſs. 
3. To know if fine enough for 


the Glazier" 5 uſe ] Some Glaziers 
tell me, That to know whe. 
ther their Solder be fine e- 
nough for their uſe; they take 
a piece of it, and bend it too 
and fro near their Ear ; for if 
it be of a fit temper it will 


8. n Nits. 


Solve. 


From the Latin, Solam a 
Floor, ſignifies a Joiſt, Rafter, 
or piece of Wood either ſlit or 
ſaw'd, wherewirh the Builders 
lay their Ceilings. Theſe are 
made of different Thickneſſes, 
according as their Len ths re- 
quire; and their Diſtances 


from each other are uſually 
equal 


. of a Se 


| like thoſe, 


asif a 


Inches from the Shoulder, 


{ 


SP 


we call em Tine, 
Sommering. 
See Arches, N. 7. 
Spira. 


Is properly Latin for the Fold 
rpent laid at Reſt, or 
the Coil of a Cable Rope, Ce 
In ArchireQure tis ſometimes 
uſed for the Baſe of a Column 
this making a Figure not un- 


Splaying. 


Of Windows and Doors. 
See Bricklayers, N. 2. 


Spr ing.. 
For Caſements.] Some Smiths 
tell me, They have 6 d. per 
piece for Springs for Caſe- 
ments, of the common or or- 
dinary Faſhion. But I have 
ſeen ſome Springs for Caſe. 
ments that were ſomething ex. 
traordinary in their Workman- 
ſhip; they being a kind of 
double Springs, which ſeem'd 
| ight and Left. hand 
Sprin been join'd toge · 
ther for about three or four 


— 


where they were driven into 
the Timber; but at the end 
where the Scrolls were at leaſt 
two Inches aſunder, they had 


a Scroll turn'd both 18 


ring; 
ſo that each Spring ſcem'd like 


and downwards in each 


two Springs turn'd back to 
back. The Smith that made 
theſe Springs, told me, that he 
had 1 5. per piece for em. 


equal to their Depths. In Latin 


Inches in beighth ; 


| | Square, wo 
A certain Meaſure, (made 
uſe of in Meaſuring ſeveral 
Artificers Works) | conſiſting 
of 100 ſuperficial Fee | 


| Square-nails. . 
See Nails, N. 21. 
Steirs 


1. What.) Stairs are the Steps 
whereby we aſcend and de- 
ſcend from one Story of a 
Houſe to another. | 
2, Dimenſions of, ] Several 
Writers of Architecture have 
laid down ſeveral, and difterent 


Rules for the heighth breadth, 


and length of Stairs, or Steps, 
and that according to the ſe. 
veral Capacities of the Stair. 
caſes. Bur (in general) they 
forbid more than ſix, for the 
heighth of each Stair ; and 
more than eighteen, and leſs , 
than twelve Iaches for the 
breadth,i and more than 16, 
and leſs than ſix Foot for the 
length of each Stair. - 

But here we muſt under- 
ſtand, that they mean theſe 
Meaſures ſhould be obſerv'd 
only in large and ſumptuous 


Buildings: For in common 


and ordinary Houſes, they may 
be ſomething higher, and nar- 
tower, and much ſhorter; yer 


in theſe they ought not to ex- 


ceed. ſeven, or (at moſt) eight 
if chey 
do, they will be difficult to aſ- 
cend.” Neither ought they to 


bo leſs than nine or ren Inches 


yin ts” Wy nor oughr their 
2 


length 


= 


* * * 
tt. ia it. tl 


ST 
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| _ to be leſs than three 
cer. 
To reduce this Doctrine (o 
the Dimenſions of Stairs) to 
ſcme Natural, or at leaſt Ma- 
themarical Ground. Vitruvius, 
(as we fee, Lib. 9, Cap. 2.) 
bo rows thole Proportions that 
make the ſides of a Rectangu- 
lar Triangle, which the An- 
cient School did exprefs (in 
Joweſt Terms,) by the Num- 
bers 374 and 5, That is 3 
for the Perpendicular , from 
the Sta:r-hegd ro the Ground; 
four for the Ground - lint it ſelf 
or Receſſion from the Wall, 
ſays dir Henry Wotton) and five 
for the whole Inclination, or 


0 * 


Rule is fo far from being fol- 
Jow'd in our modern Build- 
ings, that the contrary is ra- 
ther prattis'd ; for by this Rule, 
the lower the Stairs are, the 
narrower they ought to be; 
and if a Stair be but ſix In- 
ches high, he muſt (according 
ro this Rule) be but eight In- 
ches broad; whereas in this 
caſe we ſeldom make em leſs 
than a Foot broad. And if we 
ſhould make Stairs ſo low as 
four Inches, (for ſuch the An 
cient Archite&s make ' menti- 
on of, ) they muſt (by this 
Rule) be but five 1 Inches 
broad; which certainly is too 
narrow for any Stair. : 

3. Of mating] Tho' we have 
laid down Rules (in the fore- 
going N imber) for the heighth 
and breadth of Stairs; yet 
Workmen are not to be ſo 
ſtrictiy ry'd to thoſe Rules, as 
not to vary in the leaſt from 
'em: For they muſt ſtill ob- 


ſerve to make all the Stairs of 


Slope in the Aſcent. But this 


the ſame Stair-caſe of an equal 
heighth and breadth: To do 
which they muſt ficſt conſider 
the heighth of the Room, as 
alſo the width, or compaſs they 
have to carry up the Stairs in. 
Then to find the heighth of 
each particular Stair, they 
ought firſt to propoſe the 
he ighth of each Stair, and by 
that propoſed heighth divide 
the whole heighth ofthe Room: 
which done, the Quotient will 
ſhew the number of Stairs : 
But if the Diviſron fall not 
out exact, but that there be a 
Remainder; then (in this caſe) 
rake the Quotient, ( not re- 
garding the Remainder) for 
the Number of Stairs, and by 
that number divide the whole 
heighth of the Room; ſo the 
Quotient ſball give you the 
exact heighth of each Stair, 


Example. Suppoſe the whole 
heighth of the Room be nine 
Foot three Inches, and ſuppoſe 
you deſign'd to make each Stair 
ſix Inches high, turn the whole 
heighth of the Room into In- 
ches, twill be 111 Inches, 
which divide by fix, the Quoti- 
ent will be 18, and three re- 
maining ; therefore take 18 for 
the number of Stairs, and by it 
divide 111, the Quotient will 
be 6 r Inches, or 6+ Inches, 
which muſt be the exact 
heighth of each Stair, 

hen, to find the breadth of 
each Stair, divide the' width, 
or compaſs, (that you have to 
carry them up in) by the 
number of stairs, and the Quo- 
tient will ſhew you the exact 
breadth of each Stair. 


Steir. 


72 


— _ 


8 T 


16 


8 T 


ht. 


Stair- caſe. 


1. ber.] A Staircaſe is 
ſometimes taken to ſignifie rhe 
Incloſure of a pair of Stairs; 


whether it be with Walls, or P 


with Walls and Rails, and Ba- 
lifters, e And ſometimes tis 
taken for the whole Frame of 
a pair of Stairs. 


ire diſcarpa. i e. fomewhac 


ſlopeing, that ſo the Fo 

in a ſort, both aſcend 9 

ſcend together, which tho ob: 

ferv'd by few, is a ſecret and 

delicate Deception of the 
ans in mounting. But thi 

DoQrine of Stair caſes Ge 


to be regulated in proportion to 
the Quality of the Bailding 3 


For a great Stair=caſe in a lictle 


2. Of making] To make a| Houſ 


compleat Stair caſe, is a curions 
piece of Architecture: The 
vulgar Cautions about it are 
theſe, ſaith Sir Heury Wotton in 


his Elements of Architecture. xk 


Thar it have a liberal Light, 
againſt all Caſualty of Slips 
and Falls. X 

Thar the ſpace over-head be 
large and airy, which the te- 
lians uſe to call Un bel Sfogolo 
as it were, good Ventilation. 
becauſe a Man ſpends much 
breath in mounting. 

Thar the Half paces, be well 
diſtributed ac competent di- 
ſtances, for repoſing on the 
way. 

That to avoid Encounters, 
and beſides to gratifie the Be- 
holder, the whole Stair · caſe 
have no niggard Latitude, that 
is, for the principal Aſcent, at 


Jeaſt ten Foot in Royal Build. 


ings | 

That the Breadth of every 
ſingle Step or Stair be never 
Jeſs than one Foot, nor more 
than 18 Inches. 

That they exceed by no 
means half a Foot in their 
heighth or thickneſs, for our 
Legs do labour more in Eleva- 
tion than in Diſtention. 


That the Steps be laid, (adds 
he) where they join con un ton 


ute would be as improper 
aS little Stair-caſe in — 


Houſe; bo 
düsen of chem equally 
There is to be t care tas 
en in the * the 
Stair-caſe ; for there is not a 
little Difficulty to find a place 
convenient, 1o as the Stairs 
may be diſtribured without 
Prejudice, or Hindrance to the 
reſt of the Building, 


III. Kinds ] There are many 
kinds of Stair-caſes; for in 
ſome the Stairs are mad ſtraight 
in others, winding in others, 
mixt of both. f Straig 
fairs, ſome ly ditectly tor» 
ward, others are Square, others 
Triangular ; others are call'd 
French Flights. Of Winding. 
fairs, (which in general a e 
call'd *p:ral, ar Cockle-ſtairs,) 
ſome are ſquare, ſome Circular, 
or Round, and ſome Eliptical, or 
Ov] and theſe again are va- 
rious ; for ſome Wind about 3 
Solid. others about an open New. 
el Stairs mixt of fraight and 
winding, are alſo of \arious 
kinds; ſome are call'd Dog. 
leg d, others there are that both 
wind about a Sold»Ne wel, 
and fly about a ſquare Open- 


Newel. I ſball particularly, 
od A. 
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(choꝰ briefly) deſcribe all theſe 
ſeveral kinds, in the following 
Numbers. 

IV. Straight fairs ] Theſe 
are ſuch as always fly, and ne- 
ver wind, and therefore are 
by ſome call'd Flyer. Of 
theſe there are ſeve:al kinds, 


as ; 

1. Direlt flyers, or Plain-flyers 
Theſe fly directly from one 
Floor to another, without 
turning to the right or left, 
and are ſeldom us d, unleſs it 
be for Garret, or Cellar-ſtairs 
in ordinary Houſes. 

2. Square-flyers ] Theſe fly 
round the ſides of a Square- 
Newel, either ſolid, or open, 
(fo that there two kinds of 
om, ) and at every corner of 
the Newel, there is a ſquare 
Half. pace, that takes up 5 of 
a Circle. So they fly from 
one Half. pace to another; and 
the length of the Stars is Per- 

ndicular to the ſide of the 
— 8 ä 

3 Triangular flyers ] Theſe fly 
round by the tides of a Tri- 
angular Newel, either ſolid or 
open, (ſo that there are alſo 
two kinds of theſe,) and at 
each corner of the Newet there 
is a Trapezial Half pace, that 


takes up 120 Degrees. (or 2) 


of a Circle. So they fly from 
one Half pace to another; and 
the length of the Stairs is Per · 
pendicular to the ſide of the 
Newel. 

Palladio tells us, That Tri. 
angular fairs are to be ſeen in 
ſome ancient Edifices ; and of 
tuis ſort, (ſays he) are thoſe of 
t. e Cupola of St. Maris Ro. 
t nds, which are open in the 
m ddle, and receive Light 


from above. Thoſe alſo at 
Sancto Apoſtolo in the ſame City, 
are of the ſame kind. 

4. French. flyers ] Theſe kind 
of Stairs, firſt fly directly for- 
ward, till they come within 
the length of a Stair of the 
Wall, and then they have « 
ſquare Half pace ; from which 
you immediately, ( without 
any Stairs between) aſcend to - 
another Half. pace; and from 
this ſecond Half: pace the Stairs 
fly directy back again, paral» 
jel to the firſt flight. | 

V. Winding fairs ] Theſe are 
ſuch as always wind, and ne- 
ver fly: There are many kinds 
of theſe Stairs ; for ſome wind 
round a Circle, others round 
an Ellipſis, or Oval, fothers 
round a Square, and others 
round an Equilateral Trian- 

le: And of each of theſe, 

ome wind round a ſolid New. 
el, and others round an open, 
or hollow Newel. Again, 
ſome are ſet upon Columns, 
and ſome Stairs are double, 
and ſome are Quadruple. 1 
ſhall deſcribe each of theſe in 
the following Numbers. | 

1. Circular winding ftairs, ] 
Theſe are of four kinds. Firſt 
Such as wind about a ſolid 
Newel, and the fore-edge of 
each Stair is a right-line point- 
ing to the Centre of the Neu el. 
Theſe are common in Church- 
Steeples, and great old Stone- 
houſes. Secondly, Such as 
wind round an open Newel, 
and the fore. ſide of each Stair 
is a right Line pointing to the 
Centre of the Newel. Of this 
kind are thoſe in the Monvu- 


ment of London Thirdly, Such 
as wind round a ſolid Newel, 
n but 
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but the fore-fide of each Sair 
* xx (of a yo) or 
cle, that points quite by t 

Centre, (and — the Cir- 
cumference) of the Newel 
In theſe, the Stairs are much 
longer than in the common 
Wiading-ſtairs. Of theſe there 
may be two kinds : For their 
Ichnography being drawn, the 
Stairs may be contriv'd to be 
either Concave, or Convex on 
the fore-fide. Fourthly, there 


the whole Stair-caſe ; accord · 
ing as the Stair-caſe is in big- 
neſs ; for if the Stair-caſe be 
very ſmall, they make the 
Newel but 4 of its whole Di- 
ameter ; and if very large then 
+ ; and ſo proportionably of 
the reſt. 

In Stairs that wind round an 
open Newel, Palladio rells us, 


+ 


That if the Stair-caſe 55 


12 
there may 55 
C24 


2. Elliptical. wind ing ſtairra] 
Of theſe there are two kinds: 
one winding round a Solid, 
and one round an open Newel. 
They are much of the Nature 
of Circular Stairs, only in 
thoſe, the Newel is a Circle, 
but in theſe an Ellipſis, or 


n 
are other Stairs, in 19 Re- 
—— — laſt de . 
only they have an. 9 e- 
el. Theſe kind of Fairs are 
ſaid to be invented by Mark 


Authiny Barbaro, a Gentleman 


of Venicg. ; 

Any of theſe Kinds of 
Winding-ſtairs, take up leſs 
room than any other kind of 
Stairs whatſoever 


la Stairs that wind round a 


Solid-Newel, Architects make 


F, or | 
1 25 of the Diameter of 


[the Newel muſt be & the Di» 
ameter of the whole Stirs 
caſe, But I ſee no Reaſon 
why theſe open Newels ought 
not to be proportion'd to the 
Size of the Stair-caſe, as well 
as the ſolid ones, _ 

Then, as to the Number of 
Stairs in one Reyolution, Pal. 


* 


6, or 7, 


9, or 10 


ladis tells us, 


5 Foot Diameter, them 


Stairs in one Revolution about the 
Newel. | 


Oval. Theſe kind of Stairs 
are very handſome and plea- 
ſants ( ſavs Palladio) becauſe 
all the Windows and Doors 


are comments placed in 
the middle and head of the 


Oval. I have made one. of | 


theſe, (ſays he,) with an open 
k 8 Newel 


4 


_ "  — 


— — — — — 
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Newel at the Monaſtery of 
Charity at Venice. 5 | 1 
3. Square. winding flair. 
heſe Lind round a Square- 
Newel, either ſolid, or open; 
(and therefore are of two 
kinds) and the fore ſide of 
each Stair is a right Line 
pointing to the Centre of the 

ewel. | 

4. Triangular winding fairs. 
Theſe * round a Triangu- 
lar.Newel, and the fore-fide 
of each Stair is a right Line, 
pomnng to the Centre of the 

ewel. And becauſe the 
Newel may be either ſolid, or 
open, therefore there are two 
kinds of them. 

5. Columnated- window. ſtaixs. 
Palladio mentions a pair of 
Stairs belonging tothe Portico's 
of Pompey at Rome, that were 
ſer upon Columns, that the 
Light (which they receiv'd 
from above,) might diſtribute 
it ſelf to all Parts alike. Such 
anorher pair were made b 
Bramante, (an excellent Archi- 
tect in his Time) at Belvedere, 
the Pope's Palace. * 

6. Double. winding - fairs] 
Scammozzi mentions a Stair 
caſe of this Form, made b 
Piedy» del Bergo, and Jehan * 
at Sciamburg in France in the 
King's Palace. They are fo 
contrivd, that two Perſons, 
one aſcending, and the other 
deſcending, ſhall not come at 
one another. Mr. Grew (in 
his Muſeum Regalis Societatis, ) 

i ves us the Deſcription of a 
odel of this kind of Stair- 
caſe, (which Model is kept 
by the Royal Sociery, in Gre- 
ſbam- College,) thus; The Foot 


| 


1 


| 


of one af theſe Stair · caſes 


(ſays he) is oppofite to that of 
the other; ppt both make a 
Parallel Aſcent, and within 
the ſame Cylinder. The Newel 
in the middle is hollow, and 


built with long Apertures to 
convey Li he. from Candles 
placed at the bottom, and on 
the ſides of the Newel into 
both the Caſes. | 
7. Nuadruple winding fairs. 
Palladio mentions a Stair-caſe 
of this Form; which King 
Francis the Firſt caus'd to be 
made in the Caſtle of Chamber 
near Bloyſe: It conſiſts of four 
Stair-cales (carried up toge« 
ther) which have four En- 
trances, viz. one to each ; and 
go up one over another in 
ſuch manner, that being made 
in the middle of the Building, 
the 4 may ſerve fer 4 Apart. 
ments; ſo that the Inhabi- 
tants of one need not go u 
and down the Stair# of the 
other; and becauſe tis open 
in the middle, they all ſee 
each other go up and down 
without any Hindrance to one 
another | 
VI. Mixt Stairs ] Theſe are 
ſuch as do both fly and wind ; 
and therefore are by ſome 
call'd by the general Name of 
Flyers and Winders: There 
= ſeveral Kinds of them. 
5 
1. Dog · legg d ſtairt.] Theſe 
firſt fly directly forward then 
wind a Semicircle, and then 
fly directly back again, parallel 
to the firſt Flight | 
2. Square Hyers and Winders | 
Theſe have a ſquare Newel, 
either ſolid, or open ;_ (and 
therefore are of two kinds, ) 
they fly by the ſides of the. 
© © 4 OM 7 * Newel, 
$6 EG 
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Newel, and wind (a quarter 
of a Circle) at each Corner. 
3. Solid, and open Newel'd. 
flyers, and Winders.) Theſe are 
of rwo kinds. For ſome do 
firſt wind (a quarter of a 
Circle) about a ſolid Newel, 


open Newel, then wind by a 
ſolid Newel again, then fly 
again, as before, and ſo al- 
ternately. Others fly firſt, 
and then wind, and then fly 
again, and ſo alternately- 

Let this ſuffice at preſent for 
the various kinds of Stair- 
Caſes. However, in the mean 
time, the bare Deſcription of 
theſe ſeveral kinds of Stairs, 
together with what has been 
ſaid above, N. V. F 1. and in 
Stairs, Num 3 may be a pretty 
good Guide to the ingenious 
that have a mind to make any 
of theſe kind of Stairs. 

VII Price of Stair caſes.] The 
Price of Stair. caſes is various, 
according to their various 
Kinds, Sizes, and Curioſity 
of Workmanſhip. They are 
ſomerimes rated ar ſo much per 
piece; and ſometimes ar ſo 

An ordinary pair of Stairs 
about ſix Foot. and four Foot, 
made of Elm. boards, are ac- 
counted to be worth 2s. 6d. 
or 23. 8 d. per Srair, the 
Workman finding all Materi- 
als, as Boards, Nails, &. But 
if the Materials are found by 
the Owner, then 9 d. or 10d. 
per Stair. is a good Allowance 
for the Workmanſhbip. 

Bur fer Stair- caſes that have 
an open Newel, with a Land 


ing- place at every ſixth or 
eighth Stair, being about three 
Foot all the way : Iheſe 
Stairs, with Rails, Ballaſters, 
String · boards , Poſts, Balls, 
Pendants, and ſuch other Or- 
naments may very well be 
worth 4 5. 64. 5 5. or 6 per 
n 


Stanch ons. 
The ſame as Punching, 


Staples. 


What they are every on? 
knows. For their Price, ſea 
Iron, Num. 4+ and Smich's 
Work, Num. 1. 


Steening of Welli. 
See Bricks, Num. 111. f. 1. 


Steps. 
The ſame as Stairs. 


St iles, 


In Joinery, the uprighe 
pieces that go from the bottom 
to the top in any Wainſcot, or 
the like, are call'd Stiles. 


Stillatory. 


The Room that a Still, or 
Limbeck is ſet up in, for di- 
ſtilling Strong · waters, Cc. 


Stilobatum. 


The Body of the Pedeſtal of 
any Colum e | 


: 


<focks 


or Fire-ſlone, Free. fone. 


* 


— uf 


F 1 
5 2 the Sap that is to be found in 
Stock bricks, Stones imploy d for Building, 


See Bricks, N. 111. f. 15. 
Stones. 


1, Their Kinds,] There are 
ſeveral kinds of Stone; as 
Marble Fire flone, Purbeck fone, 
Raz - ſtone, Alabaſter, Free. fone, 
and Co: mon · tone; of all which, 
except the two laſt, I have 


i 


already treated in their pro- A 


per Places of the Alphabet. 
As for Pree.flone ; there is a 
ſort of Stone commonly dug 
in the Peninſuls of Portland 
in Dorſet. ſhire, (and commonly 
known” by the Name of Port. 
land. fene,) that is much us'd 
in Building ; it being much 
ſofter and whiter than Purbeck. 


None, and is commonly rais'd| 


ont of the Quarries in bigger 
Blocks than Purbeck fone. This 
Portland fone is by ſome Au- 
thors call'd Free ſtone, tho' 
there is a ſort of Stone found 
in Oxfordſbive, that is call'd 
Free. ſtone : And ſome call Rigate, 


Common-flone needs no De- 
. ſcription ; it being that which 
is commonly us'd, and found 
almoſt every where; and is 
that of which I ſhall princi. 
pally ſpeak in the following 
Numbers of this Word. 

2. Of their Niture 1 If I had 
Leiſure (ſays the Honourable 
Eſq; Boyle) I could eaſily ſhew 
you, T hat ways (hicherto un- 
us'd) may be found our, (as I 
have partly rry'd) to examine 
rhe Nature and Gran:ſs of Mar. 
ble, Alabaſter, and other Stones. 


A competent Knowledge of 


is of ſo much Importance, 
that the experienced Maſter- 
workmen have confeſſed to me, 
That the ſame ſort of Stone, 
and taken out of the ſame 
Quarry, if dug at one Sea» 
ſon, will moulder away in a 
very few Winters ; whereas 
dug at another Seaſon, it 
will brave the Weather for 
very many Years, not to ſay 


ges. me 
Again, (ſays the ſame inge- 
nious Author in another place,) 
Experienc'd Maſons tell us, 
That as there are ſome ſorts 


of Stone that will decay in few 


Years ; ſo there are others 
that will not attain their full 


Hardneſs in 30, or 40, or & 


much longer time. 

Again, (ſays the ſame Au- 
thor) there are in ſome Pla- 
ces Quarries of ſolid and uſe- 
ful Stone, which is employ'd 
about ſome ſtately Buildings 


I have ſeen. and which yet ig 


of ſuch a Nature, (wherein 
divers other ſorts of Stone are 
ſaid to reſemble it.) that tho 
being dug at a certain Sea- 
ſonof the Year, it proves good 


and durable, as in thoſe, 


Structures newly mention'd ; 
yet imploy'd at a wrong time, 
it makes but ruinous Build- 
ings; as even the chief of 
thoſe Perſons, whoſe Profeſſi» 
on makes him more conver- 
ſant with it, has himſelf 


acknowledged (to me) to have 


found by ſad Experience. 

3. Of drawing] An ancient 
and experienced Maſon of my 
Acquaintance, tells me, That 
common Stones have a clea- 

ving 


tat. 
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ving Grain, (as they lie in th 

Quarry,) and a breaking one; 
the firſt, (he gy runs par 
alle] with the Horizon; the 
other is perpendicular to it. 


The Method which he uſes in 


drawing of Stones, [that is, get- 


ting them out of the Quarry,] 


is thus. Having uncoped ir 
that is, taken off the Earth 
m the Stone, ] they obſerve 
(by the Grain) where the 
Stone will cleave, and there 
they drive in a good man 


Wedges, till-they have clefr 
him off from the reſt of the{ti 


Rock; and having thus looſen d 
him, they next proceed to 
break him, which they thus 
rform; they applying their 
ule to him at both Ends, 
mark out the Breadth they 
would have him, (e. g. ſup- 
poſe 10 or 12 Inches, or more 
according to the Uſe they de 
ſign the Stones for ; ) and by 
theſe Marks they ſtrike a Line 
with the Corner of their Srone- 
axe; and by this Line th 
cut a little Channel with their 
Stone- axe, and in this Channel 
they ſet 6 or 8 Iron-wedges, 
(ſuppoſing the Stone to be but 
3 or 4 Foot long ;) which th 
drive very carefully with ſoft 
and gentle Strokes, keeping 
them all forward together, and 
not one before another, leaſt 
it break the Stone a. croſs, and 
not by the length of the Chan 
nel. Yet, he ſays, that this 
Method of driving the Wedges, 
is not always to be obſerv d; 
for ſometimes a Stone is not 
through the whole length of 
an equal Solidiry,. but is in 
ſome places ſofter, and in 


others harder ; this they find, 


(and. obſerve) in curieg their 
Channel; and thoſe Wedges 
thar ſtick in thoſe ſofter places, 
they venture to drive a little 
faſter than the others And 
this, he ſays, he has found 
by long Experience, to be the 
beſt way of breaking Stones. 

Having thus broken them 
in length, which by this Me. 
thod they can do to any Size 
within leſs than an Inch; 
(which is near enough for 
rough Stones) they next a 

ply a Square to the ſtraight 
tide, and ſtriking a Line, they 
oceed to break them in 
readth, in the ſame manner, 


they ſize them for the length, 
as before for the breadth, 

By this Method of drawi 
of Stones, he ſays one Loa 
of Stones will do as much 
Walling as a Load and 
half of ſuch Stones, as in 
drawing are broken at random; 
for in this Jaſt Caſe; ons 
Stone has commonly a very 
acute Angle, another a very 
obtuſe one; whence it comes 
to paſs, that they require ae 
bundantly more ſcapting and 
waſt much more of the Stones, 
than when drawn by the Me- 
thod above mention C0. 

The ſame ingenious eld Man 
tells us, That ſome London 
Stone-cutters have told him, 
that hard Stones have not 4 
Cleaving-grain. as the ſofe 
ones in our Centrey) have: 
And therefore when they 
minded to break vp a Stone in 
ſach Quarries, they have great 
heavy Srone axes, with which 
they work down a deep (han- 


nel in the Stone, into which 
Channel 


as before in length; alſo now © 


3 
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Channel (at the top) they lay 
two Jron-bars, (ſuch as 


red from expanding it ſelf 
downwards, by Reaſon of the 


Smiths have from the Forge | newly mention d Obſtacle, 


co work out,) and between 


concurring with its own tend- 


cheſe Bars they drive their ſ ing another way, diſplays its 


Iron-wedges to break off the Force againſt 


Stone; for their Wedges will 

not go where there is not a 
Channel made for them, as 

they will in ſoft Stones. 


Some in drawing of Stone 


e upper parts 
of the Rock, which in making 
it ſelf a Paſſage, it cracks the 
Rock into ſeveral pieces, moſt 
of them not too unweildy to 


be manag'd by the Workmen, 


- make uſe of Gun - powder; And by this way of blowin 


concerning which, take the 


following Account ( in his 
own Words) from the Ho- 
nourable Eſq; Boyle 
Jong been. and ſtill is in ma- 
ny places (ſays he) a Matter 
of much Trouble and Expence, 
as well of Time as Money, to 
cut out of Rocks of Alabaſter 
and Marble, great Pieces to 
be afterwards 1quar'd, or cut 
into other Shapes; but what 
by help of divers Tools and 
Inſtruments, cannot in ſome 
Quarries be effected without 
much Time and Toil, is in 
other places eaſily and readily 

rform'd, by making with a 
fit Inſtrument a ſmall Perfo- 


ration into the Rock, which 


may reach a pretty way into 
the Body of it, and have ſuch 
a Thickneſs of the Rock over 
It, as is thought convenient to 
be blown up at one time; for 
at the further End of this Per. 
foration, there is plac'd s con- 
venient quantity of Gun-pow- 
der, and then all the reſt of 
the Cavity being fill'd with 
Stones, and Rubbiſh ſtrongly 
ram'd in (except a little place 
rhat is left for a Train, the 
Powder, (by the help of that 


Train) being fird, (and the 
wnpetuous Flame being hin | 


up of Rocks, a little vary” 
and improv'd, ſome ingenious 
Acquaintance ofours, imploy'd 


It has} by the Publick, to make vaſt 


Piles, have lately, (as I re- 
ceiv'd the Account of them- 
ſelves) blown up, or ſcatter'd 
with a few Barrels of Powder, 
many Hundred, not to ſay 


Thouſand, Tuns of common 


Rock, 

4. Load of Stone, how much ] 
Some Maſons tell me, That 
25 Foot of Stone make a Load, 
But (it's to beobſerv'd) they do 
not mean 25 ſolid Feet, but 
ſuperficial meaſur d on the 
Face of the Stones, and not on 
any of the Beds. 

For a clearer Underſtanding 
of this, it muſt be noted, Thar 
every ſquared Stone has 6 
Plains, or Sides, viz. The 
upper, and under Bed, the 
Face, and the Back, and the 
2 Heads, or Ends, Of theſe 
6 Plains, thoſe 2 oppoſite 
ones that are the cleaving way 
of the Stone, (and which in 


the Quarry lay parallel to the 


Horizon,) are call'd the Bed; ; 
and of the beſt of the 4 Plains 


that are perpendicular. to theſe, - 


(and conſequently are the 
breaking way of the Stone,) 
they make the Frce, and the 
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Plain oppoſite to the Face (and, 
which commonly goes rough 
as it comes from th: Quarry) 
they call the Back of a Stone ; 
and the other 2 perpendicular 
Plains are call'd the Heads, or 
GW 

5. Cord Stone. how much.] 
In ſome parts of Kent, Stones 
are ſold by the Cord, conſiſt- 


ing of 27 ſolid Fest, wiz. 3 


Feet lon broad, and 
bk 8, 3 » 3 


6. How much Walling a Load 
of Stones will do] An old and 
8 Maſon, tells me, 
That a Load of Stones will 
build about 20 Foot of 18 
Inch Wall; this he reckons a 
Medium, the Extreams he 
reckons 15 and 25. 

7. Soft Stones, how wrought 
Smooth] An old experienced 
Maſon, tells me, that ſome 
Stones are too ſoft to bear a 
good Edge ; for when they 
are ſcapd, and wrought 
ſmooth, their Edges crumble 
off; and therefore (in this 
Caſe) to make them ſmooth, 
they N thus : After they 
are ſcap'd, they take an old 
Card, (ſuch as Wool is carded 
with) and with it they work 
out the Strokes of the Axe, 
then they bring it to a better 
liking, by rubbing it with a 
piece of the ſame Stone. And 
thus our Country-Maſons ma. 
3 = Stones. 

8. Price of drawing and carry- 
ing of Stones ] The old a 
mention'd. above, Num. 3 
tells me, That he has 3 s the 
Load for drawing of Stones, 
after the Method mention d, 
Num. the 3d- and for the Car- 


riage of a Load, (tho' ir be. 


not above F 4 Mile) he has 
2 f, the Load. | 2 
Another Maſon tells me, 

That he has drawn Stones for 
9.4. the Load; but theu they 
lay almoſt level with the 
Ground, and requir'd but very 
little uncopeing. He alſo told 
me, That another Maſon, 
which he nam'd to me, (and 
whom I alfo knew,) uſed to 
draw Stones for 4 4 per Foot. 
Alſo a Suſſex Gentleman of 
my Acquaintance, tells: me 
Thar he can have very ood 
Stones drawn for 2.5. 6 d. per 
Cord, and have them, carry'd 
almoſt a Mile for 3 7. 6 4. per 
Cord. 
But as the Price of drawing 
Stones is various in different 
places, according to the diffe- 
rent Manners of draw ing them. 
and according to the different 
Circumſtances of Difficulty, or 
Eafineſ: of drawing them, Cc. 
So alſo is the Price of carry: 
ing them very various in diffe- 
rent Places, according to the 
Cuſtom of thoſe Places See 
more concerning this Matter, 
in the word Aſblar. 

9. Price of Scapling Stones] 
Several Maſons tell me, | har 
they commonly give '5 5: for 
ſcapling 100 Foot of Stones; 
this is * Wages, 
out of which (they ſay) the 
Maſter has but ſmall Profit. 
They alſo tell me, That they 
reckon 50 Foot a Day's Work, 
tho“ ſome Workmen will do 
60 Foot in a Day: But (it muſt 
be obſerv'd) the Meaſure is ſu- 
perficial, and they m:aſure 
only the Face of the Stone tho” 
they ſcaple 5 ſides ro each 


Stoze, viz, A Fact, two Beds, 
and 


8 
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and two Ends; ſo the back 
goes rough as it came out of 
the Quarry. Bur in Scapling, 
they always, (if they can con- 
veniently,) chuſe that for the 


Face of the Stone which will] 


be moſt for their Advantage. 
Stone- work. 


Of Neaſuring.) In ſome parts 
of duſſex, Maſons have eu- 
ſtom to meaſure their Stone · 
work thus ; they apply one 
end of a Line to the top of 
the Copeing, and ſo carry it 
along the {lant of the Copeing, 
and preſs it under the Tooth 
ing (if any be,) and from 
thence they carry it to the Wa- 
ter. or Ground-table, (if any 
ſuch be in the Wall) where 
they. preſs it in likewiſe, and 
then carry jt over the Table 
to the bottom of the Founda- 
tion; and this Dimenſion, 
thus taken, they account for 
the heighth; which multiply'd 
into the length, gives the 
Content. 

But (I think) in moſt pla- 
ces they are not ſo nice, as to 
take the heighth by a Line, 


— 
x 


but are contented with the| 


perpendicular heighth. 
| Stove, : 


A Hot-houſe, or Room. Pal. 
ladio obſerves, That the Anci- 
ents us'd to warm their Rooms, 
with certain ſecrer Pipes that 
came through the Walls, con- 
veying Heart, (as I conceive it, 
ſays Sir Henry Wotton) to ſeve- 
ral parts of the Houſe from 


| Delicacy, (fays Sir Henry Mor- 
ron) it was certainly both for 
Thrift and Vſe, far beyond the 
German Stoves. 


Strait. 


| A Term usd by Bricklay- 
Jers, it is half, (or more, or 


leſs than half) a Tile in 
breadth, and the whole lenge: 
They are commonly us d at 
the Gable-ends, where theyare 
laid at every other Courſe, to 
cauſe the Tiles to break Joint, 
as they phraſe it; that is, 
that the Joynts of one (Courſe) 
may not anſwer exactly to the 
Joints of the next Courſe, ei- 
ther above, or below it. 


Straigbt. arch. 
See Arch. Num. 7. 
Structure. 
See Building. 


Struts, 
See Dragon · beams. 
Stuff. 
The , Wood ther. Joyners 
ral Stuff. 
| Stretchers. | 
Cee arch, Num. 7. 


- 


Stylobate. 


one common Furnace. Whe- 


ther this were a Cuſtom, or a, 


The fame as Pedeſtalsy a 
Greek Word from 5Stylos a 
Pillar 


work upon, they call in gene» 


—— 


TA. 


TH 


: Summer- tree. 
A Beam full of Mortiſes for 


the Ends of Joiſis to lie in. 
See Breſſ. Summers and Girders, 


”  Supercilium. 

As Lift. 
Symmetry. 

Is the Conveniency that 


runs between the parts (of a 
Building) and the whole, 


Syfole. 


Is that manner of placing 
Columns, where the Space be. 
tween the two Fuſts conſiſts of 
two Diameters or four Mo 
dules. 


| 


— 


Table, or Glaſs, 

ger Caſe of Glaſs. | 

| T ln, 
A Cellar. 

Tacks. 

See Nails. Numb. 4 
Tualen. 


See Heel. Tale is the French 
Word for Heel. 


* Taper. 


'| All forts of Stuff, or Work 


that is ' ſmaller at one end 
than — 1 and —.— 
es y from ig- 
geſt end, is ſaid to be zaper. 
Tarrace, or Thrras. 


An open Walk, or Galla 
Alſo a flat Roof on a Houſe 
Alſo a kind of courſe Plaiſter, 
durable in the Weather. 


Taſſels. 


Pieces of Board that lie un- 
der the ends of the Mantle 


Teeth. 
As Dentils. 


Templets. 


See Houſe, N. 4. 


Tenia. 
As Lift, 


Thermes or Termes. 


A French word from Termi. 
nus, the Roman God of Boun- 
daries or Land-marks, which 
they us'd to repreſent in a hu- 
mane Figure, with half a Body, 
as if it proceeded out. of a 
Sheath or Caſe. Theſe they 


fixed in' the Farth as Land- 


Same as Heel ; a ſort of 
Moulding in Architecture; 


marks. In Architecture they 

ſerve as a kind of Symbolical 

Column. - 
0 
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To give em a Figure pro- 4 4 
per to repreſent a delicate Co- Thack-tiles. 
jumn, their Arms are lgpt off, | | 
and their Body does hot ap-| As Plain-tiles, See Tiles N. 
pear below the Girdle: Theſe] x t1. . | 
Termini are very proper in the Thatching. 


Decorations of. a Theatre, as 
alſo in Pieces of Architecture 
de Treillage, (as le Clerc calls it) 
crail'd Work kind. 

Theſe Termini have this in · 
common with the Cariates (or 
Cariatick Columns) that they 
ſhould never be brought to 
match with the common Co- 
lumns : This Advantage, how. 
ever, they have in particular, 
That a Man — K them 
what degree of Delicacy he 
pleaſes, by lengthning out 
their Sheath, and raiſing the 
Figures to any heighth deſi- 
red. By this means they'1] be 
made to ſuit gay airy Archi. 
tecture, ſuch as Cabiners, Sal- 
lons, and Arbours of crail'd 
Work, eſpecially require. Tis 
not reaſonable, in my Opinion 
(adds le Glerc) to reduce the 
Figures of Angels into Termini: 
tho' we ſee it has been former. 
by done in Places of Diſtin- 
. Etion. | 


Tennon. 

A ſquare end of a piece of 
Timber fitted into a Morteſs. 
See Morteſs, 

Terra ſi. 

AS Trrace. 

Tetradoron. 


A kind of Brick ſo called. 
See Brick, N. 111. §. 18. 


I, What. Thatchihg is the 
covering the Roof of a Houſe 


Worlidge,) is a common Covers 
ing in many Places, yet is ſome 
to be preferr d before other 
ſome ; the beſt which I haye 
ſeen, (ſays he) is that which 
is call'd Helw, that is long and 
ſtiff Wheat-Straw, (with the 


Bundles unbruis'd ; which well 
laid, lies thin, laſts long, and 
is much neater than the com- 
mon way. | 

Thatchers commonly allow 
about two good Load of Straw 
for five Square of Thatching, 
or one Load to 2 f ſquare.. -, 

A Thatcher of my Acquain - 
tance, tells me, That one Rubs 
ble a Maſon of Rootham in Kent, 
proffer d (for a ſmall matter) 
to teach him how to Thatch a 
Roof ſo, that no Mouſe nor 
Rat ſhould come into it: But 
he was not ſo thoughtful then. 
as to get the Receipt of him, 
tho" it would have been of no 
ſmall uſe to him; for the Roo- 
tham Maſon ſaid, he knew a 


Thatcher that had 4 d. per 


ſquare more for doing it ſo. 
Ir is a thing worth inquiring 
after. | 

In ſome partsof Kent they 
uſe no Withs to bind en their 
Thatching- rods. but ( inſtead 
thereof) they uſe Rope. arm (as 


they call it) which is « ſingle 
Strand- 


or Barn, with Stra w. or Reed. 
2. With Stram.] Thatch, (ſays 


Ears cut off,) bound up in 
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do their Well · ropes. A Kent iſb 


A Thouſand handfuls, each 
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Strand- line, about the ſize of 
a benny. Cord; it is Pirched 
with Pirch, according as ſome 


Thatcher told- me, that one 
Pound of it (which coſts 2 4.) 
will do about a ſquare of 
Thatching. He had about 18 
Pound of -it for 18 ſquare and 
go Foot of Thatching on a 
Barn; and I think he had but 
o Pound for 48 Square and 88 
oot : He tells me, 'Tis more 
durable than Withs; for the 
when are grown ſear, will fly 
and break; but this will not. 
See P Withs, | 
3. With Reed.] In ſome parts 
of Suſſex and Kent, they Thatch 
with Reed inſtead of Straw 
Some Workmen tell me; That 
this kind of Thatching will 
indure 40, 50, or 60 Years. 
They alſo tell mo, That Reed 
is ſold by the Thouſand, vie 


handful be ing about 8, 9, or 10 
Inches in Circumference, bound 
up in a lattle Band; a Thou- 
ſand of which will coſt 15 or 
167. and will cover about 3 
Square of Roofing: For lay. 
— of which they have 4 7. per 

uare. 
4. Price of.] Common That- 
ching is done in ſome Places 
for 27 6d. perſquare ; but in 
other Places they have 2s 8d 
and in others 3 5: per ſquare. 
And for Thatching with Reed 
they have 4. per ſquare. 

5. Of Meaſuring ] Thatching 
1s meaſur'd by the ſquare as 


Tiling : And in ſome Places] in 


they are allow d ſo many Feet 
more as the Corners and Gables 
are Feet in length In other Pla- 


many half Feet more to the 
whole, as the Gable heads are 
Feet in length; and the Rea - 
ſon they urge for this Cuſtom, 
is, becauſe they have more 
trouble in turning the Straw 
(at the Gables) that it may be 
cut, as it is at the Eaves It 
one fide of a Roof (only) be 
Thatched, and not the other; 
they (then) take their Dimen- 
ſions over the Ridging, as far 
as the new Straw goes, 


Tbimbles. 

See Iren, N. 3. 
Therough framing, 

See Framing, N. 7. 


Thoroagb- lighted, 


Rooms are ſaid to be Tho. 
rough · lighted when they have 
Windows at both ends. 


Tiles. 
See Tiles, 


Timber. 
1. Mar.] All tlioſe kinds of 


Trees, which being cut down 
and ſeaſon'd, are uſeful for the 
Carpenter, Joyner, or other 
wooden Tradeſmen to work 
upon, are call'd 7imbes when 
they are cut down, and Tim. 
ber Trees when they are grow. 


g. | 
2. Kind.] There are many 
kinds of Timber; it were te- 
dious to mention em a. 


des they are d (only) 0 


Shall eontent my ſelf at 2 f 
8 it; 


mw 
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ſent, briefly to shew the moſt 
common uſes, and of the moſt 
com mon kinds of Timber, as 
I find it ſet down in Mr. Eve. 
in's Sylva, and Mr. Worlidge's 
Syflema Agricultwe. As follows. 

t. Oak |] The ſeveral uſes of 
Oaken-timber for Buildings, 
and other Mechanick Uſes, is 
ſo univerſally known , that 
*rwere needleſs to enumerate 
them. To endure all Seaſons 


of the Weather, there is no] Cr 


Wood comparable to it ; as for 


Pales, Shingles, Poſts, Rails, | ber 


Boards, cc, For Water-works 
alſo 'ris ſegond to none; eſpe» 
cially where it lies obvious 
to the Air as well as the Wa- 
ter, there is no Wood like it 

2. Elm.) If the Elm be fell'd 
between November and February, 
it will be all Spine, or Heart. 
or my little Sap, and is of 
molt ſingular uſe (in the Wa- 
ter) where it lies always wet, 
and alſo where it may be al- 
ways dry. It is alſo of great 
uſe for its toughneſs. and there. 
fore us'd by. Wheel-wrights, 
Mill wrights, &c. It is alſo 
good to make Dreſfers, and 
Flanks to chop on, becauſe it 
will not break away in Chips 
like other Timber. 

3 Beech] Its uſe is princi- 
pally for the Turner, Joyner, 
Upholſterer, and ſuch like Me- 
chanick Operations, the Wood 
being of a clean, white, and 
fine Grain, and not apt to 
rend, or ſlit: Yet it is ſome 
rimes us'd, (eſpecially of late 
Years) for Building-timber. 
And if it lie always wet, (as 
for Ground-guts, and the like) 
tis thought to endure longer 


than Oak will in that Caſe, | 


4+ AD.] The uſe of Ash is 
almoſt univerſal, good- for 
Building, or any other uſe 
where it may lie dry; ſerves 
the Occaſions of the Carpen« 
ter, Plough wright, Wheel. 
wright, Cart-wright, Cooper, 
Turner, cc. For Garden Uſes 
alſo, no Wood exceeds i 4 as 
for Ladders, Hop-. poles, Palt- 
ſade. hedges, Ce. It ſerves alſo 
at Sea, for Oars, Hand ſpikes, 


$: Fir] This kind of Tim- 

is commonly 2 the 
name of Dral, and s of late 
much us'd in Building, eſpe- 
cially within Doors, for Stairs, 
Floors, Wainſcot, and 
ornamental Works. 

6 Walnut-tree.] This Tim» 
ber is of univerſal uſe, (unleſs 
for outward Edifices,) none 
better for the Joyner's uſe, it 
being of a more curious brown 
colour than Beech, and not ſo 
ſubje& to the Worms. 
| 9. Cheſnutetree.] This Tim» 
ber is (next to Oak) one of 
the moſt ſought afrer by the 
Joyner and Carpenter, and of 
very long laſting, as appears 
by many ancient Houſes and 
Barns built of it about Gyaveſ 
end in Kent, 

8. Seruice-tree.] This Time 
ber is uſeful for the Joyner, ir 
being of a very delicate Grain, 
and is fit for divers Curioſt- 
ties: It alſo yields Beams of a 
conſiderable bigneſs for Build- 


ings. | 
9. Poplar, Abel and Aſpen ] 


Theſe kinds of Timber differ 
but little from one another; 
and of late they are often us d 
inſtead of Fir; they look as 


well, and are tougher and 
ſ· 10. 


onger. Ader. 


* 
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10. Ader] This is uſeful 
for Ladder and Scaffold. poles, 
as alſo for Sewers, or Pipes tb 
convey Water; for if it lie al- 
ways wet, it will harden like 
a very Stone; but where it is 
ſometimes wet, ſometimes dry, 
it rots — 75 

11. Lime tyee.] | have known, 
(fays my Author.) excellent 
Ladders made of Lime-tree- 


—__ very great 
c 


Hl. Time of Felling ] The 
Time of the Year for this 
Work is not uſually till about 
the end of April, (at which 
Seaſon the Barks does com- 
monly riſe freely, and if there 

any quantity of Timber 
fell'd, the Statute obliges us to 
ſell it then, the Bark being ne 
—_— for the Tanner) But 
the Opinions and Practice of 
Men have been very different 
concerning the beſt time to 
fell Timber : Vitravius is for 
an Autumnal Fall; others ad- 
viſe December and January: Cato 
was of Opinion, That Trees 
ſhould have firſt born their 
Fruit, or at, leaſt should not 
be Fell'd 'till the Fruit was 
Full ripe, which agrees with 
that of the Architect: And 
tho' Timber unbarked be in- 
deed moſt obnoxious to the 
Worm, yet we find the wild 
Oak, and many other ſorts: 
Fell'd over late, (and when the 
Sap begins to be proud) to be 
very ſubje& to the Worm; 
whereas being cut about Mid- 
winter, it neither caſts, rifts, 
nor twines; becauſe the Cold 
of the Winter does both dry 


— 


ſome real Invention of Tanning 
without ſo much Bark, (as the 
Honourable, Mr. Charles Hew- 
ard, has moſt ingeniouſly ofs 
fer'd) were become univerſal z 
that Trees being more early 
Fell'd, the Timber might be 
the better ſeaſon'd, and condis 
tion'd for its various Uſes. 
Then for the Age of the 
Moon it has been religiouſly 
obſerv'd ; and that Diana's Pre. 
cedency in Sylvis was not fo 
much celebrated to credit the 
Faions of the Ports, as for the 
Dominion of that moiſt Pla» 
net, and her Influence over 
Timber: For m rt, I am 
not ſo much inclin'd to theſe 
Criticiſms, as to Fell Timber 
altogether at the Pleaſure of 
this mutable Lady ; however 
there is doubtleſs ſome regard 


to be had, Nec fruſtra ſignorum 
obitus ſpeculamur & ortus. 


The old Rules are theſe : 
Fell Timber in the Decreaſe, or 

Days after the New Moon g 
de ſay in the la# Quarter z 
Pliny ſays, (if 


ſſible) i 
very Article F. — 


of the Change 3 
which hapning, ( = he, in 
the laſt Day of the Winter Sol- 
ſtice, chat Timber will prove 
immortal: Colamella ſays) from 
the 20th, to the zoth Day z 
Cato four Days after the Full : 
Vegetins, from the 15th to the 
25th, for Ship timber, but ne- 
ver in the Increaſe, Trees 
then moſt abounding with 
Moiſture, which is the only 
Source of Putrefaction. 
Then for the Temper and 
Time of the Day; the Wind 
low, neither Ea# not Wiſft; 


and conſolidate : Happy there- 
fore were it for our Thmber, if 


neither in Froſty, Wert, or Dewy 
$ 2 Wes 


. 
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Weather - and therefore never 
in a Forenoon. 45 
TLaſtly. Touching the Spe- 


cies; rell Fir when ir begins 


to ſpring; nat only becaufe it 
will then beſt quit irs (oat and 
Strip; bur for that they hold 
it will never decay in Water 
which whatſoever Theophraftus 
gdeduces from the old Bridge 
made of this Material, (cur at 
this Seaſon,) over a certain 
River in Arcadia, is hardly ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfie our Curioſity. 
Elm (ſays Mr. Worliage] is to 
be Fell'd between Nowember 
and January ; for then, ( ſays 
he) it will be all Heart, or at 
Jeaſt will have but very little 
Sap. And this he alſo ſays is 
the only Seaſon for Felling 
of Aſb | 
Some Authors adviſe in Fel. 
ling of Timber, to cut it but 
into the Pith, and fo let it 
Nand 'till it be dry, becavſe, 
(ſay they) by drops there will 
paſsaway that Moiſture which 
_ 0 ig . 
IV. Of Seafoning ] Timber 
being Fell'd, and Sawn,-is next 


to be ſeaford; for doing of | 


which, ſome advife, Thar it 
be laid up very dry in an airy 
Place, yet out of the Wind, or 
Sun; at leaſt, (ſay others) it 
ought to be free from the Ex- 
tremities of the Sun, Wind. 
and Rain; and that it may 
not cleave, but dry equally, 
you may daub it over with 
Cow.dung. Let it not ſtand 
upright, but lay it along one 
piece upon another, interpo- 
ſing ſome ſhort Blocks between 
them, to preſerve them from 
a certain Mouldineſs, which 


* 
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they ſweat, and which fre- 
quently produces a kind 
Fungus, eſpecially if there be 
any fappy Parts remaining. 
Others adviſe to lay Boards, 
Planks, c. In ſome Pool, or 
Running-ſtream for a few 
days, to extract the Sap from 
'em, and afterwards to __ | 
in the Sun, or Air; for by ſo 
doing, ( ſay they) they wil 
neither chap, caſt, nor cleave: 
(Mr. Evelin particularly com- 
mends this way of Seaſoning 
of Fir) againſt ſbrinking there 
is no Remedy, | 
Some again commend Pury- 
ings in the Farth, others in 
Wheat; and there be Seaſon- 
ings of the Fire, as for the 
ſcorching and hardening of 
Piles, which are to ſtand either 
in the Water, or the Earth. 
Thus do all the Elements con» 
tribute to the Art of Seaſoning 
of Timber, a a 
Sir Hugh Plat informs vs, 
That the Venetians uſe to 
burn and ſcorch their T imber 


in the flaming Fire, continu- 


ally turning round with an 
Engine, till they have gotten 


upon it a hard, black, coally 


| 


i 


Cruſt z and the Secret carries 
with it great probability; for 
that the Wcod is brought by 
it to ſuch a hardneſs and dry- 
neſs, ut cum omnis putrefactio in. 
cipiat ab Pumido, nor Earth nor 
Water can penetrate it. I my 
ſelf, (ſays Eſq; Evelin,) remem. 
ber to have ſeen Charcoals du 
out of the Ground, among 


the Ruins of ancient Build 


ings, Which have in all Proba- 
bility lain cover'd with Earth 


above 15co Years, . 
they uſually contract while 


V. of 


Me 


— I »® +4 


Ti 


— 


U 


V. of Preſerving] When 
Timber, or Boards are well 
ſeaſoned, or dry d in the Sun, 
or Air, and fix d in their Pla- 
ces, and what Labour you in- | 
tend is beſtow'd upon 'em ; 
the Uſe of Linſeedvoil, Tar, 
or ſuch like Oleaginous Mat. 
cer, tends much to their Pre- 
ſervation and Duration. Heſtod | 
reſcribes to hang your Inſtru- 
ments in the Smoak, to make 
them * and b ons 
in jume ponercs; _ Surely 
Fes the O Smoak, (oc, 
the vegetable Oil, by ſomes) 
other Means obtain'd,) muſt 
needs be eñectual in the Pre- 
ſervation of Timber. Alſo! 
Virgil adviſes the ſame, Et ſuſ- 
2 Jes explores Robgra fun us, 
ſays he. | | | 

The Practice of the Hollan-; 
oh is worth our Notice, who, 

r the Preſervation of their 
Gates, Port · cullis's, Draw. 
bridges, Sluces, and other Tim- 
bers expos'd to the perpetual 
Injuries of the Weather, Coat 
them over with a Mixture of 
Pitch and Tar; upon which, 
they ſtrew ſmall pieces of Coc. 
kle, and other Sh. Ils, beargn| 
almoſt to Powder, and mingl'd 
with Sea ſand ; which incruſts. 
and arms it after an incredible 
manner, againſt all the Aſſaults 
of Wind and Weather. 

When Timber is fell'd be- 
fore the Sap is perfectly at reſt, 
(ſays Eſq; Evelin,) it is very 
ſubject to the Worn ; bur to 

revent, or cure this in Tim 

r, | recommend the follow. 
ing Secret, as moſt approved. 

Let common yellow Sulphur 
be put into a Cucurbit Glaſs, 


the ſtrongeſt gurt it, as ma 
cover it three Fingers deep; 
liſtil this to drinefs, which is 
done by two or tee Rectiff. 
cations : Let the Sulphur re- 
maining at the bottom, (being 
of a blackiſh, or ſad Red · co- 
lour) be laid on a Marble, or 
pur into a Glaſs, where it will 
eaſily diſſolve into Oil: Wir 
this anoint what Timber is 
either infected with Worm 
or to be preſerved from them, 
It is a great and excellent Ar- 
canum for tingeing the Wood 
of no unpleaſant Colour, by 
no Art to be waſhed out; and 
ſuch a Preſervative of all man- 
ner of Woeds,nay,of many other 
Things alſo, as Ropes, Cabler, 
Epping nets, Mafts, or Ships, &c. 
That it defends them from 
PurrefaQtion, either in Waters, 
under, or above the Earth, in 
Snow, Ice, Air, Winter, or Sum- 
n ® | 
'Twere ſuperfluous to de- 
ſcribe the proceſs of making the 
Aquafortir ; it ſhall ſuffice to 
let you know, That our com- 
mon Copp.ras makes this 4qua« 
fortis well enough for our pur» 
poſe, being drawn over by a 
Retort : And for Sulphur, the 
Iſland of vt. Chriftophers yields 
enough, (which hardly necds 
any refining) to furniſh rhe 
whole World. This Secret (fog 
the curious) I thought fic not 
to omit, tho" a more compen- 
dious way ay ſerve the rurn 
three or Anointings wit 


Linſeed-oil, has prov'd very 
effeQual : It was experimented 
in a Walnut-tree table, where it 
deſtoy'd Millions or Worms 
immediately, and is to be pra- 


upon which pour ſo much of 


dis d 


ables, Tubes, Mathe- 
S 3 


matic 


> 


A'S 


* 
S 
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matical Inftruments, Boxes, Red-| Minden, to Dr. Langelot, regi» 


fleads, Chairs, &c. Oyl of Wal 
«ts will doubtleſs do the ſame, 
is ſweeter and better Varniſh; 
but above all is commended 
Oyl of Cedar, or that of Ju- 


For Pofts, and the like, that 
ſtand in the Ground, the burn- 
ing the out fides (of thoſe ends 
that arc to ſtand in the Ground) 
to 4 Coal, is a great Preſerva- 
tive of them. I have already, 
(ia the fore-going Number) 
mention'd the Practice of the 
Fenetians in a like Caſe, men- 
tion'd by Sir Hugh Plat ; to 
which he adds, That a Kentiſh 
Knight of his Acquaintance, 
did uſe to burn (in this man- 
ner) the ends of his Poſts, 
for Railing, or Pailing : And 
this was likewiſe praQtis'd with 
good Succeſs by a Suſex Gen. 
tleman, Walter Burrel of Cuck. 
Feld, Eſq;. And this Practice 
was probably deduced, from 
the Obſervations made by ſeve 
ral that digged in the Earth, 
who have found Gharcoal, 
which they canjectur d might 
have lain there about 105 
Years, (nay, Eſq: Evelin ſays 
1500 Years ; ſee above in the 
fore-going Number), and yet 
was not in the leaſt inclin'd 
to PutrefaQtion, but was very 
firm and ſolid ; which plainly 
__ demonſtrates, That Timber thus 
calcin'd, will reſiſt PutrefaQti-, 
on much longer than it can do 
withour it. 

This of burning the ends of 
Poſts, is alſo praftiſed in 
Ke as appears by the Ab. 

rat of a Letter, written by 
David Von. der beth a German 


ſtred in the Philoſophical Tranſe 
ations Num. 92. Page 585, 
in theſe Words : Hence alſo, 
they ſlightly burn the Ends of 
Timber to be ſer in the Ground, 
that ſo by the Fuſion made b 
Fire, the Volatile - alts, ( which 
by acceſſion of the Moiſture o 
the Earth, would eaſily be 
conſum'd, to the Corruption 
of the Timber) may catch, 
and fix one another. 

VI. Of glofing the Ghogs, or 


fal in green Timber ] Greene 


imber i: very apt to ſplit and 
cleave after tis wrought into 
Form, which in fine Buildings 
is a great Eye-ſore. But to 
cloſe the * and Clefts in 
Green Timbey, I find this Expe- 
dient, To aroint and ſupple 
it with the Fat of oder d. 
beef Broth, with which it muſt 
be well ſoak d. the Chaſms 
filbd with Spunges dip'd into 
it; this to be done twice over. 
Some Carpenters make uſe of 
Greaſe and Saw-duf mingl'd ; 
but the fir ſt is ſo good ag way, 
(ſays my Author) that I have 
ſeen Wind-ſbock timber ſo exquis» 
ſitely clos'd, as not to be dif. 
cerned where the Defects were, 
This muſt be us'd when the 
Timber is green 
VII. of Meaſuring, Timber 
is commonly meaſur d and ſo 
by the Jun or Load, which is 
a ſolid Meaſure, containing 49 
ar 50 ſolid Feet, vi 40 Feet 
of round Timber, and 50 Feet 
of hewn Timber is call'd a 
Jun, or Load; which Denomi, 
nation, (I conceive) it receives 
from the Suppoſition, that 40 
Feet of round Timber, or 50 


Philoſopher, and Phyſician at 


| Feet of hewn Timber weight 


aboꝶt 


vo — 7 


T5 


about a Tux Weizhs, (7. e. 20 | 


Hundred,) which is common- 
ly accounted a Cart load. 


2 — ſuring of round Timber, 

For mea nber. 
the Cuſtom is, to gird the 
Tree about in the middle of 
the length, and folding the 
Line twice (to take a quarter 
of it.) they account that for 
the true fide of the ſquare ; then 
— the length, tis counted 

m the But end of the Tree 
ſo far up as the Tree will hold 
half s hoe girt, (as they phraſe: 
it) i. e. The Line a Foot, 
when twice folded. 

The Dimenſions thus taken. 
the Timber may be meaſur'd 
either by multiplying the ſide 
of the ſquare in it ſelf, and that 
— by the length, by the 

ethod of Creſs-Multiplication, 
(See Croſs . Multiplication ) or 
more eaſily and ' ſpeedily by 
Gunter's Line, by extending the 
Compaſſes from 12 to the fide 
of the Square in Inches; for 
that Extent turn'd twice (the 
fame, way) from the length in 
Feer, will reach to the Con- 
tent in Feet. 

If the Tree have any great 
Boughs, which are Timber, 
(as they phraſe it) i. e. which 


will hold half a foot Girt ; they 8g 


commonly meaſure them, and 
add them ro the whole : The 
Solidiry of the whole being 
thus found, they divide it by 
40. which brings it into Tuns 

Zut (it is noted :) If round, 
Timber be meaſur'd in order 
for Sale ; they commonly (for 
Oak) caſt away an Inch out of 
the — for the Bark; [7. e 
if a "Tree be to Inches Square, 


they meaſure him as if he were 


| That 


but 9] bur for , Elm, and 
Beech, an Inch is too much to 
be allow'd for the Bark. 42.) 
That this way of taking 4 of 
the Circumference for the true 


Square, [is erroneous, and al- 


ways gives the Solidity ! 
than the Truth, by <A 


fifth part 

For meaſuring bewn or ſquar'd 
Timber. t Ir Cuſtom is ** 
the middle of the length of the 
Tree, and there to meaſure 
the breadth of him, by clap 
ing two Rules, or other ſtraight 
Things, to the ſides of the 
Tree, and meaſuring the Di- 
ſtance be! ween them, and in 
the ſame manner they meaſure 
the breadth the other way; 
which, if they are unequal, 
they add them together, and 
take half their Sum, which 
they account the true ſide of 
the Square. 

The Dimenſions thus taken, 
it is meaſur'd in the ſame man; 


ner as round Timber. So the 


Content being found in Feet, 
they dixide it by 30 to bring 
it into Tuns. N 

But tis to be noted. (1) 
That if the Timber be une- 
qual ſided, this Method of 
taking the Dimenſions, always 
ives the Content more than 
che Truth, and the greater is 
the Difference of the Sides, 
the groater is the Error. (2. 
That tho the Method of rak- 
ing the Dimenſions, both of 
ſquare, and round Timber, 
are both erroneous, yet Cuſtom 
has made them currant. 

VIII. Price of Felling and He. 
ing.] Carpenters about us in 
Suſſex, and Kent, have abour 


15.00 15. 2 4. per Load for 
ſelling 


8 4 


— __.< 
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felling of Timber, and about 
37 per Load for he wing. 


IX. How much ty a Square of 
Framing.] Mr. Leybourn tells us 
That 20 Foot of ſolid Timber, 
(cut into convenient Scant- 
lings) will Haw. 7 a Square, 
(i. e. 100 ſuperficial Feet) of 
Framing in any Building, great 
or ſmall I mean, (ſays he,) 
of the Carcaſs, viz the out- 
ſide Frame, Partitions, Roof, 
and Floors. 2 „ 

X. - Ballding of facing with 
Brick.] See Facing ; alſo ſee 
Brick, Num. 9. 1 


Tinea, or rather Tænia. 
As Liſt. See Plat. land. 
Tondino, 
As Afragal; 
Top- beam, 
As Collere beam. 
Torus. 


A large round Moulding in 
the Baſes of Columns ; the 


Word comes from the Latin 


Torus a Bed; the Figure of this 
Moulding being not unlike 
tbat of the Edge of a Quill, 
Torſelt, 
As Taſſels, 
Trabeation, 


Fame as Entablament, which 
fee. 5 F 


Trammel. 


An Iron moving Inſtrument 
in Chimneys, whereon they 
hang the Pot over the Fire. 


Tranſom. 


1 What.) The piece that is 
fram d acroſs a double Light» 
window, 

2. Windows.) Tranſom- win 
dows in great Buildings, are 
worth making (ſays Mr. Wing) 
15 9 4 per Light, or 75. per 
Window. 

Traverſe. 

A Term in Joynery, ſignis 
fying to plain a Board, (or tho 
like) acroſs the Gras. 


Traverſe- tile. 


See Tile, Num. 10. 


Triglyph, 


A Term of Architecture. The 
Word is originally Greek, and 
ſignifies a Hollow Graving likg 
three Furraws, or Gutters, In 
Architecture, Triglyphs are 
thoſe kind of Stops, (in the 
Dorick Freeze) between the 
Metops. See Metops. 


Trim. 
When Workmen fit a piece 


into other Work, they lay 
they trim in a piece. | 


* + 


Trimmers, 


In Hrebite&ure, are thoſs 
pieces of Timber fram'd ap 
| | righy 


————— 
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right Angles to the Jo 
againſt the Weys for Chim- 
neys, and Well-holes for 


Stairs. 

x Trocbilus. 
Sce Copiral, Num. 4. 

SS 9 


From the Latin Truncus, ſig · 
nifies the Fuſt or Shaft of a 
Column, and the Die of a Pe- 
deſtal, 


Turn d- lead. 
See Lead, Num. 10. 


Tuſcan-Order. 
See Column and Order. 


Tusk. 


A Bevel Shoulder, made to 
ſtrengthen the Tenon of the 
Joy which is let into the 


irder. 
| Tiles, 


1. What. What = are 
every one knows : Yet Biſhop 
Wilkins defines them to be a 
ſort of Artificial Stones, (of a 
laminated Figure,) us'd about 
the Roofs and Payements of 
Buildings. | 
They are made of Clay, 
kneaded together, then ſqueez'd 
flat in a Mould, then 
bak'd in a Kiln. 

II. Kinds of] There are 
many kinds of Tiles, and thoſe 
known by ſeveral Names; as 
Plain, Thack, Ridge, Roof 
Creaſe, Gutter, Pan, Crooked, 
Flemiſh, Corner, Hip, Dorman, 


* 


— 


Dormar, Scallop, 1 Tve- 
verſe, Paving, and tch Tiles ; 
Of which I ſhall treat in the 


| following Numbers, 


Tack 


Plai, Of whi 
moe Fphich | 


give 
1. Their Deſcription ] They 
are the common or ordina 


Tiles (of an Oblong Figure 
us d about covering of Houſes, 
c 


2. Their Dimenſions, the 
Statute of the 175 1 
Cap. 4th Plain Tiles ought to 
be in length 10 4 Inches, in 
breadth 6 4 Inches, and in 
thickneſs half an Inch and half 
a er at the Jeaſt, But by 
Obſervarion, I find our Suſſex 
Tiles to be of different Dimen- 
ſions; for ſome I find to be 


10 Inches long. 6+ broad, and 


+ of an Inch thick. Others E 
find to be but g + Inches long. 
5 + broad, and about 3 an 
Inch thick. -” 

3. Their Weight] Mr. Leybourn 
fays, That one plain Tile 
weighs about 2 Pounds and & ; 
whence 1co of them will weigh 
250 Pounds, and looo of em 
will weigh 250 Pound Bu 
by my Obſervations, one o 
the largeſt Size of thoſe ] mea» 
ſur'd, viz. (thoſe of 16 Inches 
long) will weigh but about 
2 


ound 3 Oynges, ſo thar 


100 of em will weigh about 
220 Pounds, and 1000 of 'em 
about 22co Pounds, And one 


of the other Sire that I mea- - 
ſur'd, weigh'd about 2 Pounds; 
.| ſo that ioo of em will weigh, 


about 200, and too of 


about 2000 Pounds, © 


. 


, - 


4. Their Price.] They are in 
ſome plages dearer, and in 
others cheaper, according to 
the Scarciry, or Plenty of the 
Earth whereof they are made, 
and of the Wood wherewith 
they are burnt Mr. Ving ſay s, 
They are from 25 to 30 3. the 
Thouſand in Rutland - ſbire ; 
Mr. Leybourn ſays 25 f the 
Thouſand in on; but about 
us in duſſex they are ſold from 
15 to +7 the Thouſand. 


Is N Of theſe I 
w. 3 g a 
Creaſe give 


1. Their Deſcription.] Theſe 
are ſuch Tiles as are us'd to 
cover the Ridge of a Houſe ; 
they _ made . circular 
breadth. wiſe, like a half Cy- 

linder 
2. Their Dimenſions.) Theſe, 

the fore. mention d Sta- 
tute, ſhould be in length 13 
Inches, and in thickneſs the 
ſame with plain Tiles. I have 
meaſur d ſome of theſe, and 
found one of them to be 13 
Inches long, about 16 broad 
by the Compaſs on the out- 
ſide, and in breadth (from 
ſide to ſide) on the inſide 
about 11 Inches, ſome not 
above 9 or 10 Inches. 

3. Their Weight ] 1 weigh'd 
of theſe kind of Tiles, and 
found him to weigh about 8 
Pounds 3. Whence 100 of em 
will weigh about 875 Pounds, 
and 1000 about 8750 Pounds 

4. Their Price.) In ſome Pla- 
ces, ſays Mr. Leybourn. 5, 6, 
ar 7 of theſe Tiles are allowed 


Tiles; E them- 
ſelves, they are ſold 0 
to 25 . per Hundred, About 
us in Suſſex, they are ſold at 


2 d. per piece, or 165. the 
Suk wh, 4 
Hip]. 


V. 1 Corner—1 
ſhall alſo give 


1. Their Deſcription.] | Theſe 


OF theſe 1 


are to lie on the Hips, or Cor» 


ners of Roofs. As to their 
Form, op Lo at firſt made 
flat like plain Tiles, but of a 
Quadrangular Figure, whoſe 
two fides are right Lines, and 
two ends Arches of a Circle, 
one end being a little Concave, 
and the other Convex, which 
Convex End is about 7 times 
as broad as the Concave End ; 
ſo that they would be of 3 
Triangular Figure, were not 
one Corner taken off, Then 
before they are burnt, they are 
bent (upon a Mould) in their 
breadth, after the Manner of 
Ridge-Tiler, They have a Hole 
at their narrow end to nail 
them on by, and are laid with 
their narrow Ends upwards, 

2. Their Dimenſuns.] By the 
Statute above . mention'd , 
(Num. 111.4. 2) The Tiles 
ought to be 10 + Inches long, 
with-convenient thickneſs and 
breadth. I have meaſur'd fome 
of 'em, and find them to be in 
length 10 Inches, in breadth 
(according to their Compal) 
at the narrow end two Inches, 
and at the broad end 14 Inch- 
es; and the Righr-lined breadth 


into every Tho. fand of plain | 


at the broad end, about rt 
Inches, | | 


3. Their 


ä 


3 


; _ © 3 


3. Theiy Weigbt.] I found the} 4. Their price] They are of 
weight of one of theſe Tiles to | the ſame. Price as corner Tiles, 
be about 3 Pounds, and 3 or ſee above, Num. 5: 4. 
Ounces z See Page, Num. 6. | 
3. 

4. Their Price] They are 
uſually ſold, (ſays Mr. Ley- 
$ourn) at Three half-pence, or 
2 d. per Tyle, or from 10 to 
15 5. per hundred About us 
in Suſſex, they are uſually ſold 
for Three-balf-pence a piece, 
pr 12 5 the Hundred, 

VI. Gut:ers.] Of theſe I ſhall 


NC I mo 4 Ie 


ks I ſhall 
Flemiſh _—_ give 


They 


I, Their Deſcr;ption.] 
are us d in covering heds, 
Lean-to's, and all kind of 
flat roof d Buildings. They 
are in the Form of an oblon 
alſo give Parallelogram, as plain Tiles; 

1. Their Deſcription ] Theſe | but they are bent (breadth. 
are to lie in Gutters, or Val-| wiſe,) forward and backward 
leys in croſs Buildings. They | in the Form of an S, only one 
are made like Corner. tiles, of the Arches is at leaſt three 
only the corners of the broad times as big as the other ; 
end are turn'd back again with | which bigge Arch, or Hok 
two Wings; ſo that the broad low of the Tile is always 
end reſembles the upper parc | laid uppermoſt, and the leſſer 
of the Character for the Sign Arch, or Hollow of another 
Libra, Theſe have no holes| Tile, lies over the edge of the 
in them, but are laid (with] great Hollow of the former 
their broad ends upwards, and) Tile. They have no Holes for 
without nailing at all. Pins, but hang (on the Laths) 

2. Their Dimenſions.) IT ſup-| by a knot of their own Earth, 


ſe theſe are made in the ſame 2. Their Dimenſions] by 


ould as corner Tiles, for they are uſually in length 14, 
have the ſame Dimenſions on] Inches, and in breadth 10 
the out (or Convex ) ſide.| Inches. 

Their Wings (mentioned in| 3. Their Price.] The Price 
the foregoing Section.) dre of theſe Tiles in moſt places 


each about four Inches broad, | is about 7 or 8 5. the Hundred. 


and 8 Inches long, pointin 

out ſhort of the narrow — Dormar— 

about rwo Inches. ; v5 or Crit 
3. Their Weight.) Theſe, f Dorman 

(for the Reaſon mention'd in|1 hall give | 


the foregoing Section.) are of | 
the ſame weight with corner] 1. Their Deſcription ] Theſe 
Tiles, So that 100 of either | Tyles conſiſt of a plain Tyle, 
of theſe kinds of Tiles will]and a triangular piece of a 
weigh about 321, or 322|plain Tileſtanding up at right 
Pounds, and zoco of them Angles to one fide of the plain 
will weigh about 3210, or|Tyle, and this triangular Piece 
32:0 Pounds. 7 e 
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at the broad end is about the Ito its length and breadth ; the 
breadth of the plain Tile ; and [triangular Part is of the ſame 
ſwept with an Arch of a Cir- flength, and ics breadth at one 
cle from the other end, which |end 7 Inches, and the other 
other end terminates in a point, mung 7-4 
or has no breadth; aud off . Their Weight.} I have 
theſe kind of Tiles there are | weigh'd one of theſe Tiles, 
two ſorts; for in ſome the | found him to weigh about 4 x 
triangular piece ſtands on the Pounds; whence 100 of them 
ight, in others on the left will weigh about 450, and 
kde oß he plain Tiles; and of | rooo about 4500 Pounds: This 
cach of theſe there are again] was a whole one, as 3 one 
two ſorts, for ſome have a 
whole plain Tile, others but 
Half a plain Tile ; but of all 
theſe torts, the plain Tile has 
two holes (for the Pins) at 
that end where the broad end 
af the Triangular piece ſtands. 
1. Heir 74 They are uſed 
to be laid in the Gutters be- 
twixt the Roof and the Cheeks, 
or ſides of the Dormars, the 
lain Tile part lying upon the 
oof, and the Triangular part 
ſtanding 7 by 
the Cheek of the Dormar. They 
re excellent to keep out the 
et in thoſe Places, which 
*tis very difficult to do with. 
out either them, or ſome] I have not yet Jearg'd their 
Sheet- lead. Theſe Tiles are Price, Weight, or Dlmenſions; 
much us'd in ſome parts of but I think the latter is the 
Suſſx, the Bricklayers not] ſame as plain Tiles. | 
caring to do any Healing! X. Travers] Theſe Tiles are 
(where there are Dormers)] (by our common Bricklavers) 
Without em; tho' to my[call'd Travis, or Travas Tiles; 
Knowledge, in ſome — of but I ſuppoſe it ſhould rather 
Kent, they know not what they | be Travers Tiles ; for the word 
are; and I believe they are Travers is perfe&t French, ſig- 
ignorant of them allo in moſt | nifying Irregularity; and theſe 
other parts of England; For II Tiles, which they call Trauer: 
never ſaw any Author that ſo | Tiles, are only irregular plain 
much as mention'd them. Tiles, v/z. Such as have the 
3. Their Dimenſions, ] As to [Pin-holes broken out, or one 
their Dimenſions, the plain [of the lower Corners broken 
Tile part is of the ſame Dimen- off Theſe they lay (with the 
Kong as a plain Tile, both as [broken ends upwards) upon 
KS : KRäaffers, 


weigh'd 3 15 · 2 5. | 

5. Their price.] They are 
commonly ſold at Three: half- 
pence, or 2 d. per piece, or 
12 or 16 5. the Hundred. 


Scallo Of theſe 
5 yy I ſhall 


Aſtragal give 


Their Deſcription,] Theſe are 
in all Reſpects like plain Tiles, 
only their lower Ends are in 
the form of an Afragal, viz. 4 
Semicircle with a Square on 
each ſide. They are in ſomg 
places us d for Weather tyling, 
and look very handſome 


. 


irregular Flourifhes ; but in 
general they are nothing ſo 


— —_— 


a. 


© ect oo 


2 Tl 
Rafters, where pinn'd Tiles] the Jambs, (ſee Corner. ſtones.) 
cannot hang. Theſe Tiles ſeem to be better 


XI. Paving.] Theſe are by 
ſome call'd Paving Bricky ; fee 
Bricks, Num. 3. b. 10. 

XII. Dw#ch.] Of theſe I ſhall 
give 
1. Their Deſcription ] Of theſe 
there are two Kinds, which I 
ſhall diſtinguiſh by the Appel- 
lations of ancient and modern: 
The ancient Dutch Tiles were 
us d for Chimney. foot · paces: 
They were painted with ſome 
antick Figures, and ſometimes 
with the Poſtures of Soldiers, 
& e And ſometimes with Com- 
ments, and in them ſome 


well done, (nor with fo live. 
ly Colours) as the Modern 
ones, The modern Dutch 
Tiles are commonly us d in- 
ſtead of Chimney « corner. 


ſtones, (being plaiſter'd up in 


Ancient 


R$ 
the M odern 5 ſort to weigh L I 


glazed, and thoſe that are 
painted, ( for ſome are only 
white,) are done with more 
curious Figures, and more 
lively Colours than the ancient 
ones: But both theſe forts 
ſeem to be made of che ſame 
whitiſh Clay as our white 
glazed Earthen Ware. The 
modern ones are commonly 
painted with Birds, Flowers, 
St. and ſometimes with Hiſto- 
ries out of the New Teffawent. 

2. Their Dimenſions. ] Thoſe 
which I call Ancient Dutch 
Tiles, are 3 Inches ſquare, 
and about + of an Inch thick. 
The modern Dutch Tiles are 
6 + Inches ſquare, and Z of am 
Inch thick, | 

3. Their Wight] 1 have 
weigh'd ſome of both theſe 
ſorts of Tiles, and I found 
one of | 


1 + Pound, 


„ Ounces N whence tod 


of them will weigh 7 = By — — 1250 Nonna. 


XIII. Method of Making and 
Eurning.] Tiles, (ſays Mr. Ly. 
bourn) are made of better Earth 
than Brick earth, and ſome- 
thing near the Potters Earth. 
According to the Statute of 
17 Edw 4. Cap, 4. Earth for 
Tiles ſhould be caſt up before 
the firſt of November, ſhired 
and turned before the firſt of 
F'bruary, and not made into 
Tiles before the firſt of March, 
and ſhould likewiſe be tried 
and ſever'd from Stones, 


Marle, and Chalk. | 


In 8«ſex and Kent, Tiles ure 
commonly made of a kind of 
Clay : As to the particular 
Method of making them, I 
muſt omit it, as foreign to my 
Purpofe. But for the Merhod 
of burning them, ſee Bricks, 
Num. 5. where you will find 
it at large. 

XIV. Price of Making and 
Burning.] For making 1000 of 
plain Tiles, (ſays Mr. L-ybowyn) 
2 . or 2 Fs, 6 d. is the uſual 
price: But I know nor how, 


or where he means; for an 
experi- 


** IVES 


n Tr 
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experienced Workman tells Tile; ioo of which they reckon 
me, That for caſting the Clay, 


one 2 of Work, and add 
and ſhireing it, and making it t 


it to the Area before found. 
into Tiles, and burning them, 3. Price f] Tiling is com- 
they have 6 5. per 1000. 


monly done by the Square, 
V. How many will cover a] which in mew Work, ( ſays 
Square ] This is various, ac-| Mr. Leybowrn) and the Wor 
cording to the width they gage| man finding all Materials, as 
for the Laths : Ar 6 Inches 


Tiles, Mortar, Laths, and 
Gaze, about 800 will cover a| Nails, is uſually valu'd at 30, 
Square; at 6 + Inch Gage, 740 


Tiles will cover a Square ; at 
Inch Gage, 6go z at 7 f Inch 
Gage 640, and at 8 Inch Gage 
600 Tiles will cover a Square, 
or 100 ſuperficial Feer. eſe 
Numbers ſuppoſe the breadth] as they.find the old Tiling. 

of the Tiles to be 6 Inches; But for Workmanſhip only 
for (if they are Statute Tiles)|they reckon ſor new Work 5 x. 
they will be thereabouts when|per Square at London, in the 
they are burnt, allowing 4| Country various. Mr. Wing 
of an Inch for their ſhrinking] ſays, 3 7. in Rutland, in ſome 
with burning. If your Tiles | places, ſays he 2s. 64. In 
are broader than 6 Inches, then | ſeveral parts of Suſ:x, I know 
fewer will cover a Square, if|'tis commonly done for 3 5. per 
they are narrower there muſt| Square, and I am inform'd (at 
be more. | ſecond hand) that in ſome parts 

Tiling. 


of Kent they do it for 2 5. 6d. 
1. What.) By Tiling, is meant 


per Square; but then their 
the covering the Roof of a| Tiles are large, and they lath 
Building with Tiles. 


wide, at $ Inches Gages, and 
2. Of Meaſuring ] Tiling is| pin but half their Tiles, the 
meaſur'd by the Square of 10 


other half they lay Travers 
Foot, i. e. 100 ſuperficial Feet. 


Tiles. 
And in taking their Dimenſi . And for Ripping, and Heal- 
ons, they meaſure to the mid. 


ing again, (only Workman- 
dle of the Gutters, Corners, and ſhip) our Suſſex Bricklayers 
Ridge-tiles ; and having caſt 


reckon 3 r. 6 d. per Square, 
up the Area, they have a Cu- and if they Counter-lath it, 
Nom to make an Addition for 


then 3s. 9d orqs. But in 
all hollow Ware, (as they call ſome parts of Kent, they Rip, 
Ridge-tiles, Corner, Gutter, and 


and Heal, and Counter-lath; 
Dormar-tiles,) and this Addi. for 3 7 per Square, which is 
tien (I think) is in London one 


very cheap ; but then 'tis ſup« 
ſuperficial Foot for every ſuch | Pos d their Work is done ac- 
Foot of ſuch hollow Ware Bur 


cordingly. 
I am ſure,in ſome parts of Spain, 


or 32 f per Square, (Mr. Hat. 
ton reckons bur 28 f. per m_ 
And for ripping of old Work, 
and new Covering, and making 
good the old, they reckon 12 
or 145. the Square, according 


4. La'hs and Nail: to a Square 


"tis the Cuſtom to reckon one of —] For the number of Laths 
foperticial Foot for every ſuch and Nails, commonly allow'd 


to 
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Mr. Leybourn ſays, 


Tyling. See Mortar, N 12. 


6. Pint to a Square of =] Mr. 
They — al. 


"TY 


VA 


to a Square of 2 See 
Laths, N 8, and Nails, N. 23. 
5. Mortar to 4 Square of — ] 
at about 
a quarter as much Mortar as is | 
allow'd to a Rod of Brick- 
work, will do for a Square of 


| 
Leybourn ſays, 


8. With Pan-tyles. ] Theſe 
Tyles are for the moſt part 
laid dry without any Mortar; 


yet ſometimes pointed within 
e. 


The Laths whereon they 
hang, are 10 or 12 Foot long, 
an Inch and an half bread” 
and an Inch thick. They are 
uſually ſold at 2 d. or 3 d. the 


low a Peck of Tyle pins (from Lath, or at 10 or 13s. the 


"25. to 45. the Buſhel) to ev 
Thouſand of Tyles ; bur ſure- 


Hundred. 
The Gage for nailing on 


Iy this muſt be a Miſtake, for theſe Laths (with 4 4 * 
an Experienced Workman tells is ten Inches and an half, a 

me, He uſes but about a Peck|the breadth of a Tile when 
of Pins to three Square of laid eight Inches; whence a- 


Healing, which at ſeven Inch 
Gage, (the ſize he common! 
Gages) is more than enoug 
for 2000 Tyles. And I think 
thi 2 r 2 he 
rellen e- at 6 d. per 
Gallon. WAS 

7 Without Mortar—] Some 
hy it * without Mortar, or 
any ching elſe, laying them 


dry as they come from the [ſham-f 


Kiln. Others lay them in a 
kind of Mortar made with 
Lome and Horſe-dung, (See 


Mortar, N. 20) In ſome parts 


of Kent they have a way of 
laying Tyles in Meſs; when 
the Workmen get the Moſs 
themſelves, they are allow'd 
2 4. in a Square the more for 


their Work. But an old Work. 


man of theirs condemns this 
way of Tyling with Moſs ; for 
he tells me, That in windy 
wet Weather, when the Rain, 
Snow, or Sleer is driven under 
the Tyles (in the Moſs) if 
there follow a Froſt while the 
Moſs is wet, ir then freezes 
and raiſes the Tyles out of 


bout 170 Tiles will cover a 
Square, (or 100 Foot) of this 
kind of Tiling. | 
A great Covering with theſe, 
ſpends but little Mortar (if 
inted) and but little Time 
in laying. Mr. Wing reckons 
iz worth about 1s. 8 d. per 
Square, Workmanſhip. 
| 9. Of its Weight] See Hor. 
one, N. 4+ | 


— 


Valleys. 


HE Gutrers over the 
Sleepers in the Roof of 
a Building. See Gutters, 


Veſtible. 


Among the Ancients was a 
large open Space before the 
Door, or at the Entry of a 
Houſe which they call'd 4tri« 
um Populatum & Veftibulum, bo- 
ing dedicated, as Martinas 
tells us, to the Goddeſs Va, 
whence he will have the word 


their Places. 


derived, i. e. Veſtæ Stabulum, it 
being 


- firſt let fall in Viſits of Cere- 
mony. Veſtible is alſo ſome- 


— - 
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being uſoal for People to ſtop 
here, before they went within 
Doors. The word may like-' 
wiſe be derived from the Latin 
Veſtii, a Garment, and ambu- 
lare to walk; becauſe the Veſti- 
ble in the modern Houſes be- 
ing an open Place at the bot. 
tom of a large Stair-caſe, ſer. 
ving as a Thorough-fare to the 
ſeveral Parts of the the Houſe, 
"tis here that the Robes are 


times uſed to _ a little 
Kind of Ariti-chamber before 
the Entrance of an ordinaty 
Apartment. 


Vault. 


fs a Piece of Maſonry, 
arch'd without-ſide, and ſup- 
ported in the Air by the Art. 
ful placing of the Stones 
which form it ; its principal 
Uſe being for a Cover or Shel. 
ter. The chief Vaults in a 
Building are call'd Maſter. 
Vaults, to [diſtinguiſh them 
from the other leſs conſiderable 
ones, which only ſerve to co. 
ver Gates, Windows, Paſſages, 
Ce. Double Vaults are thoſe 
which are built over another, 
to make the Beauty and Deco- 
ration of the Inſide, conſiſtent 
with that of the Outſide: A 
Chaſm or Vacancy being left 
between the Convexity of the 
one, and the Concavity of the 
other ; Inſtances of which we 
have in the Dome of St. Peter's 
at Rome, St. Paul's in London, 


Under-pinning . 


1. What.) By this Term is 
meant, the bringing it up with 
Stone under the Ground-ſells 
of a Building. Sometimes it 
ſignifies the Work it ſelf, when 
done. | 

2+ Price of ] In ſeveral 
of Suſſex, I know the uſual 
Price (for the . 
only) is 1 4. per Foot Superfi- 
cial. In ſome Parts of Kent 
they have three Half-pence per 
Foot, In ſome places 'tis the 
Cuſtom (in Meaſuring it) to 
take in half the Sell into their 
Meaſure, 


Voluts. 


From Vlus to fold, is one of 
the principal Ornamentt of the 
lonick and Compoſite Capital 
repreſenting a kind of Bark 
wreath'd or twiſted into a Spi- 
ral Scroll. There are eight 
angular Yolutes in the Corintbi- 
an Capital, and theſe are ac- 
companied with eight other lite - 
tle ones, call'd Helices. 

Urn. 

Comes from the Latin, Urn, 
a Veſlel to draw Water in, and 
ſignifies a low wide Vaſe, ſer. 
ving as a Crowning overBallu- 
ſtrades, land fas an Attribute 
to Rivers, River-Gods, Gr. 
in the Grotto's and Fountains 
in Gardens. A Funeral Urn is a 
kind of cover'd Vaſe enrich'd 
with Sculpture, and ſerving as 
the Crowning, or Finiſhing of 
a Tomb, a Column, Pyramid, 

or 


and in that of the Invalide: * 


Paris. 
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or other Funeral Monument : String; preffing t 

made in imitation of the An ; for they y, (and 
cients, who depoſired the Aſhes tis but Reaſon) we dught tobe 
of their deceaſed Friends inf paid for alf Where the Pin 


rubin. 


The Stones that form the 
Arch : A French Word. 


ee 
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Room, and 0 f 

— don to the Cotton they preſs 

w( wick their Fin 

the Moufdingr; tte 

editht' the breedrh;' ang 

x ata al the Walls er chi ROM From he Sets: 

ww a | | mthke ung: 

of ergy, | n | > ec $ will meaſure chis 
lad with 4 String! ber others 
do not. 82 be. 


Wainſcatting. 
. ing thus taken in the. Feet, 


1. What.] the making, and |they multiply the length 
gh u 1 Wainſrot l cal. |rhe_ breadth, and the Foe 
tiſcorting. | the Conrent in Feet; which 
2. A Note in—] Some Joyn | being divided by 9 the Quo- 
ers, (as I am inform d) — tient is the Content in Vards, 
— 2 5 the Pannel of o_ 19 5 | x 
their Wainſcor, to ent the] Note, (1. mu 
Swearing of Kone and Brick» | make DeduRion foe al Wine 
wallsfrom unglaeing theJoynts|dow Lights, and meaſure the 
8 os Lins _ ot "1 _—_ — — — and 85. 
wile, ially in ſome pla- # : by themſelves. 
ces) 05 very apt to do; and] (20 Thar © for Window-ſhur. 
others make uſe of Wool in the | tert, Doors, and ſuch things as 
- Came manner, and for the ſame | are wrought 6h both ſides, 
purpoſe ; yet neither of theſe] they reckon Work and balf ; for 
ways will prevent their unglue-| indeed the Work is half more. 
ing in ſome Houſes: Bur the] (3.) That Gornices, Baſer. and 
moſt effectual way to prevent Sub-baſes are ſometimes mea- 
it, is by priming over the|ſar'd by the Foot, Linesl' Mes. 
Back- ſides of the Joynts well|ſure : ſo alſo are Meter, An 
with Nite. lend, Speniſb.brown | chitrav's, and Chimney pieces 
and Linſeed-oyl. meaſur'd ; unleſs agreed for 
3. Of Meaſuring.] Wainſcot| by the Great. x 
is generally meaſur'd by the} (4) +rice of=] The Price 
Yard ſquare, f, e. nine Super-| of Wainſcorting is vatious, ac- 
ficial Feet. Their Cuſtom is] cording to the Variety of Stuff 
to take the Dimenſions with «| and II 1 
dad Re | 4 ain · 


_ 
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om rok cotting with Norway III. Platter d, or Mud 38 
Oak, pre iy finding | Theſe kind of Walls are com- 
Stuff, is worth 6 — * per mon in Timber | Buildings, 

Yard, The Workmanſhip on- eſpecially of ordinary Build- 

ly is about 2 7. in London, in ings; for 3 1 N Walls 

Rutland 3 4. 6 d. or 4. 5. pet fare made rick betwixt the 

Vard ; and if the Mouldings Timber: Nut this is account- 

are large, 5 5. ſays Mr. Wing. ſed no good way; becauſe the 


Plain ſquare 4 eh Mortar cprrodes and decays 
— finding 


the Timber. 


he (the Wor £ | end 8 
is worth 3 f 3 , 64. per] Theſe Mud - walls, (as they 
Yard--. For only Workmanſhip are call d in ſome s) are 
about 1 4. ger Varl. thus made. The Walls being 


Ordinary Biſection Wain: [quarter'd and lathed between 
ſcotting, (the Workman find- che Timber, (or ſometimes 
ing Deal) is worth in London lathed over all) are Plaſter d 
37. 64; in the Gaur Wat. with Lame, (See Lame, alſo, ſee 
6 d. per Yard. , The Work. Morrar, N. 8. and 11.) which 

manſhip only about 15. 64. being almoſt dry is Plaiſter d 
per Yard, over again with white Mortar, 
Large Biſection - work is (See Mortar, N. 4.) 
worth 6 or 7. per Yard of | This kind of Work is com- 


Dantzick Stuff. monly meaſur d by the Yard, 
5. Of Painting of Moin ſcot ] For the Price of I. See Par. 
See Painting. tt N **. N. 2, and Pla iffering, 
Fall.. . TV. Brick] Here I ſhall 


| 2 W - Shen o "oh 11. 
I. bat.] By this Term in]. 1. Of Building them] And 
Architecture is meant the In- here are ſeveral things to 
cloſures of whole Houſes, or conſider d and taken notice of; 
particular Rooms; as alſo oſſas firſt, That all Wall, ought 
Gardens, Orchards, &c. if made ſto be moſt exactly Perpendi - 
of Brick or Stone. Walls are cular to the Ground-work ; 
either entire and continual, or for the right Angle (thereon 
s 6 Is . "FF; 
intermitted; and the Inter- depending) is the true cauſe 
miſſions are either Pillars or of all Stability, both in Arti- 
Pylaſterrs i ficial and Natural Poſition, a 
II Kinds . There are ſeve- Man likewiſe ſtanding firmeſt 
ral kinds of Walls diſtinguiſh- when he ſtands uprighteſt. 
able by different Names, ac-| Secondly, That the maſſieſt 
cord ing tothe ſubſtance where. and heavieſt Materials be the 
of they are made, as +laftcr'd [loweſt, as fitter to bear than to 
or Mud. walli, Brick-walls, Stone- be bo | 
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-* Fowrthly, Thar certain Cour. 
ſes, or Lodges of more ſtrength 
than the reſt, be interlaꝝ d, like 
Bones, to ſuſtaifh the Fabrick 
from total Ruin, if the under - 
parts ſhould decay. | 
Nfibiy, That (all along )care be 
taken in laying the Bricks, con- 
cerning which, ſee Bricks, N.8, 
. 8ixthly, That the Angles be 
firmly bound, which are the 
Nerves of the whole Edifice ; 


and therefore are commonly 


fortify'd by the Itallam, even 
in their Frick. buildings, on 
each fide of the Corners, with 
woll ſquared Stone, yielding 
both Strength and Grace. 
Seventhly, In working up the 
Walls of a Building, do not 
work any Wall above three 
Foot high before you work up 
the next ad joy ning Wall, that 
ſo you may joyn them toge- 
ther, and make good Bond in 
the Work : For tis an ill Cu- 
ſtomamong ſome Bricklayers, 
to carry, or work up « whole 
Story of the Party. walls, be. 
re they work up the Fronts, 
or other Work ad joining, that 
" ſhould be bonded, or work d 
up together with em, which 
N cracks and ſetlings in 
Wann... 4 - 
.  Eighthly, That if you build 
(+ Houle) in the City of Lon. 
. - don, you muſt make all your 
Walls of ſuch thickneſſes, as 
the 4# of Parliament for Re- 
building of the ſaid City en- 
joyns; (which 4# you may 
ſee in Heuſe. N. 4) but in other 
places you may uſe your Diſcre- 
tion; yet for ſome Directions 


in this Matter. See Houſe,N. 3. 


Ninthly, It may be worth 
your Notice, that a Wall of « 


+ 
x 


Brick and half thick; with che 
Joynt, 'will be in thickneſs 14 
Inches, „.. near; whence 
150, or 160 Bricks will lay a 
Yard Square meauſur'd u 

the Face of the Building, and 
tothe Square of 10 Foot which 
is 100 ſquare Feet) are uſually 
allow d 1700, or 1800 Bricks, 
and 4600, or oc Bricks wilt 
compleatly lay, erect, or build 
one Rad, Pole, or Perch 
ſquare ; which Rod, Pole, or 
Perch, (ſor by all theſe Names 
tis call d) contains in length, 
(according to the Starure) 16 
+ Feet; whoſe Square is 272 
+ Feet. ſuperficial Meaſure, 
which is 30 Yards and a quar- 


ter. | + 

But tho' I have here laid 
down the number of Bricks 
for each of theſe Squares, yet 
theſe Numbers are not to be 
rely'd on as abſolutely exact; 
for no exactneſs can be diſco- 
ver d as to this Particular, and 
that for ſeveral Reaſons: For 
tho' the Bricks were all made 
in the ſame Mould, and burnt 
in the ſame Kiln, or Clamp 
yet the Nature, or Quality of 
the Earth whereof they are 
made, (whereby ſome - ſhrink 
more than other ſome) and the 
Bricklayers Hand and Mortar, 
may cauſe a conſiderable Vari. 
ation, and beſides ſome Bricks 
are warp'd in burning, (where- - 
by they will not lie ſo.cloſe 
in the Work) ſome miſcarry, 
(or are broken) in every 0 
or 300 Bricks, and the Tally, 
or Tale is (for the moſt part, 
if not look ' d after) too little: 


And beſides all theſe Uncer. 


tainties, when Bricks are dear, 


and Lime cheap, the Work- 
1 2 man 
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man (by: the Great) will uſe 
more Mortar, and make the 


oynts, which is much 
hrs Building- - 
 »  Temehly, It may be alſo no- 
- ted, That (when all Materials 
are ready) a Workman with 
his Labourer will lay in one 
Day 100 Bricks, and ſome 12 
or 130. 5 | 
 Eleventhly, All Brick-work, 
according to theſe Rules, is 
ſuppos'd to be one Prick and 
halt thick, which is the Stan- 
card Thickneſs. If they are 
thicker, or thinner, they muſt 
be reduc'd to that thickneſs, 
as ſhall be ſhewn how in the 
next Section of this Number. 
I. Of Meaſuring them | Brick- 
Jayers moſt commonly Mea- 
ſure their Walls by the Rod 
1quare, each Rod, Pole, or 
Perch, (for by all theſe Names 
"ris call'd) being (by the Sta- 
tute) .16 + foot long; ſo that 
a ſquare. Rod contains 2724 
Superficial Feet. 1 ; 
herefore, having taken the 
Dimenſions, (viz. the length, 
and heighth) of a Wall in 
Feet, multiply the length bythe 
heighth, (Sec Croſs- multiplica- 
tion, N. 2.) and divide the Pro- 
duct by 272 7, and the Quoti- 
ent ſhews the number of iquare 
Rods in the Superficies of that 
Wall. But it being troubleſome 
to divide by 272 4, Workmen 
commonly have a Cuſtom to 
divide 272 only, which gives 
the Content ſomething more 
than the Truth, which not- 
withſtanding they take for it: 
Having thus found the Area, 
or Content of the whole Su- 
perficies of a Wall, they next 
eonſtder_ its Thickneſs; for 
they have a certain Standard 


— 


dyes 411 Weir Walls, 


his 
Standard is e. Brick atd b 
thick, as cheg phraſe it, (. e. 


the length bf one Brick, and 


the breadth of another, ſo that 


a Wall of three Bricks (length) 
thick.of the fame eighth and 


% 


length with ariother of 14 


Brick thick, the former WIII 
contain twice as many ſquare 
Rods as the latter. -f | 
Nowy to reduce any Wall to 
this Standard thickneſs, take 
this plain and eaſie Rule: Jay, 
<3 s to the thickneſs of the 
VVall in half Bricks, Ichat is 
in the breadth of Bricks, the 
breadth of a Brick bet 
ways half irs length,] io is 
the Area before found, ro the 
Area at their Standard thick- 
neſs of 11 Btiek. | 
Thus, if the Wall be all of 
one —_ from the po cn 
dation to the rap, it is eaſt 
redue'd to the Standard T hick- 
neſs of 11 Brick. But if the 
Wall be of different thickneſ- 


ſes (as in Brick Houſes they 


commonly are, being- made 


thickeſt below. and thinner ar 


every Story ; ) then the 

way is to meaſure every diffe- 
rent thickneſs by it ſelf and 
reduce © to the Standard 
thickneſs ; then add all rheſe 
ſeveral Area's into one Sum, 


al. . 


out of which dedu&t the 


Doors and Windows (mea - 


ſur'd by themſelves,) and fo 
the Remainder 'will be the 
true Area, or Content of the 
whole Wall. ' 
See more (concerning men» 
ſuring of Brick walls.) N. V. 
of this Word, viz in Fence- 
walls. Alſo ſee Brick-work, 


Note, In ſome Places tis the 


Ihickgels, to which they re- 


Cuſtom to meaſure by the Rod 
of 18 Foot long, in others Py 
* . I Ee 


— ho” 4 
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Mr. Wing ſays, That the 
uſug) Price in Rutland. (the 
"Workman finding all Mate- 
0040 is for a 1 and half 
2 A uare 
[ which | ol = about 4 /. 
o f. per for a two 
Brick-wall 47 for a 2 4+ Brick. 
wall 5 5. per Yard Square. And 
For the Workewal/p poly (of 
2 Brick and half Wall) 8 4 
per Yard ſquare, which is but 
about 20 5. per Rod, Statute 
Meaſure. So that you ſee 
Mr. Wing's Prices are much 
cheaper than thoſe about Lon 
den; the Reaſon of which, I 
conceive proceeds from the 
Cheapneſs of Commodities in 
bis Countrey, 
About us in Suſ:x, a Rod o 
a Brick and half Wall, Work- 
manſhip and Materials, will 
coſt at leaſt eight Pounds. For 
the Workmanſhip only, the 
uſual Price (above us is 24, 
or 2g s. per a 
Brick and half Wall. at 
It. ſhould ſeem, that in or 
bout mam, Workmen do 


ſomer 
and Wing 


) if che Bricke ate laid tn 


he Builder's „then 

uſual 

rect 

| is may. - 
Foe the pf Fries in Lender [10 Shiiogs . 

, e rice n £4 * 

Bs a Brick. and half i wh alls, and 

Wall, (che Workman a I there. is 

All Materials) is five Pound, m ſpenc, and alſo 

or five Poynd ten aw more Mortar 1's in laying 

Rod quare. And for the Work- chem again, in new 

| galy SI Vane — 1: Wah hai 

uate, which is abe 5. | — le 

ard nf round Courrs, Gardens, Or- 


chards, © are commonly 
call'd Fence-walls, Of theſe, 
ſome are made of Stone, ſome 
of Flints, or Boulders, 

ſome of Brick ; Of the two 
former, I ſhall ſpeak in the 
two following Numbers, viz. 
Num 6, and 7. Of the latter 
i Bal 7 here, and therein 
I ſhall ſay ſomething 

1. Of their mating] Theſe 
are commonly made (of Sta- 
tute Bricks) a Brick and half 
thick - 

But in ſome parts of Suſſer 
they are commonly made of 
a ſort of great Bricks, which 
are 12 Inches long, 6 Inches 
broad, and 3 Inches thick. I 
have very often diſcours'd 
with the old Man who firſt 
introduced, not only thoſe ſort 
of Grea: Bricks, but alſo their 
neceſſary Concomitants, Fila. 
ſter and Copeing Bricks, and the 
Methad of making Fence» 
Num. Fl 6. 4+ Ys, and 13. 
Theſe Walls are but the 


breadth of a Brick, (or 6 
| T 3 Inches) 


— 


dt. 


* 
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Inches) in thickneſs; only at 
the Pilaſters, where they are 
the length of a Brick, (er 12 
Inches thick.) They uſually 
ſet a Pilaſter at every it Foot. 
I know a Wall of theſe fort" 
of Bricks, (of about 9 Foot 
. high) that has been built near 
re and ſtands very 
well. e 7 IO? 


2. Of meaſuring then ] Fence- 
walls built of Statute Bricks, 
are commonly meaſur'd, as is 
taught above, Num. 4+ $."2. 
But I ſhall here add, That ſome 
Workmen that I kn.], mea 
ſure them by the Nod in 
length, and one Foot in 
hei ghth, which they account a 
Rod of Meaſure. And in ta- 
king their Dimenſions, they 
do it with a Line, going over 
the Pilaſters; this for the 
length; ſo likewiſe for the 
keighrh, they meaſure it (alſo) 
by a Line, going over all the 
. Mouldings, (after the manner 
of Joyners meaſuring their 
Work) even to the top, or 
middle of the Copeing. * 

I ſhall further add, That 
ſome Workmen (in Fence- 
walls of Statute - bricks) will, 
(if they can perſwade their 
Miſterto it) meafure all that 
is above 1 + Brick thick, (viz 
The projecting of the Pilaſters, 
or Burtrefſes, and all below 
the Water - table) by the ſolid 
Foot, which afterwards they 
reduce to Rods, Bur this wav 


is à confiderable Advantage to 
the Workman, and a loſs to 
the Maſter Builder ; for ir 
makes part of Meaſure more 
than the Truth; becauſe a 
Brick aud hal 
es thick, 


1 
: 


f Wall is 14 Iich. 


Fence- walls built of | great 
cn are generally kl 
by. the Rock in length, and a 
Foot in heighth, (Which they 
account a Rod of Meaſure,) 
the Dimenſions being taken By 
a Line, as was ſaid above. 
3. Of their | Price] For the 
Price of Brick-walls, See" (a- 
bove,) Num. 4. 3. But 
ſome Workmen in Suſi reckon 
for building of Fence- walls, 
(the Workmanſhip only) "of 
Statute” Bricks fa Brick and 
half thick) 17. 6'd per Rod; at 
a Rod long, and à Foot high, 
taking their Dimenſions 
the Line, as was ſhewn how 
in the preceeding Section of 
this Number Sometimes they 
build theſe kind of Walls by 
the Square of 100 Foot, at 8 5. 
per Square, which is but about 
i a pr (Superficial) Foot 
For building of Ferice-walls 


with great Bricks, the com- 
mon Price (for' the Work- 
manſhip only) is 1 3. per Rod, 


at one Rod long, and one Foot 
high, the Dimenſions taken by 
the 17 1 Ir 
walls built af Statute Brick 
are ſometimes coped with 
Stone, ſametimes with Brick : 
If the former, the copeing is 
left out in the Meaſure, and 
rated by it ſelf; for the Price. 
of which, fee Copeing, Num 1. 
If che latter, it is meaſur'd 
into the reſt of the Work. 
nd this kind of Copeing ts 
done thus; on one ſide the 
Wall iscarry'd upright to the 
top, and on the other fide there 
is two Courſes of Bricks ſtand» 
ing on end in an Oblique Re- 


clining, or Slant Poſition, and 


à frets 


WA 


na — — » CO. 


2 WA 
« etching Gourſe on the to; ren | he) 3 de» / 
finiſhes the Wall rop af 
dit \ Bence-walls built * the Work, He aloe us, 
great Bricks, Wi the ſetting. ronts- 
| copeing Bricks, - of pes ſee , * eng 
- Bricks, Num. 111% , 3. AndfArchitrave , ndows, 75 
this Copeing is alſo meaſur d Doors, with ey 2 
and rated wich tho reſt of the — $, and other Mambers, 
Wall. 0 ſis wo reh from 3 l. 10% t NN 
VI. 2 Stone-walls per Rod, which he) ds 


— = Rod of 18 Foot —.— 
But in moſt Places (I think, 
chey are meaſur d by the Foot 
ſuperſicial. Concerning mes - 
ſuring of Walls, there are 
theſe three Things to be fur · 
ther taken notice of, viz. That 
if the length of the Walls at 
the ena (of Garden, or Houſo.) 
be taken on the out · ſide (of 
Garden, or Houſe,) then the 
length ' of the Walls on the 
figes (of the Garden, or Houſe) 
ought to be taken on the in- 
ſide, (2.) That when the 
Walls of a Houſe are mos 
ſur'd, the Doors and Win- 
dows are likewiſe to be mea 
ſur d, and dedufted from the 
whole. ( 4) That, in Mea- 
Curing Fence-walls, the 72 
monly meaſyre the heig 
a Line (preſs d into all the 
Mouldings). from the top of 
the N to t bottom 
of * 57 2 ation. *| thickneſs neither. 

ir Frice, Mr. Wing + But I ſhall leave cheſs Au, 
Thar Fgnce- walls, | thors in the dark, as they have 
ew ordinary Build: | left at, and Pracee fo tel] We 
ing are gach (only th what ſame experienced. Worke 
rkmanſhip) from 16 4. to mea in Suſſex tell mo: namely, 


. Rod of 18 Foge T buildin 2 Inch 
4 * F That (or T i 


above 2 f 4, per Foot ; an 
5 J. per 44 is bur els 
aboye 3 + 4 pero kot 1 2 ſel 
of which is cer duch pol 

for ſuch Ornamenta | 
ſetting of Fronts in —— 
Buildings. And then, for. bis 
Fence-walls, or Walls in 
dinary weinten L. can't ſea 
how, the . goodnels, or badnaſs 
of ſuch plain Work. can vary 
the Price from 16 5 te 944 20 
der Rod; but Coral? il alt be 
very ordinary Work * 
worth but 167. per bare 


is but little above 2 


2 Foot 
Mr. Hatten talks much after 


che ms manner; i for, fa) aas 13 
by] one Foot of plain 

5 2 5 oth * 
8 4 working a 1 0 
mentions nothing 


. 


"two 5 for . Ke 


8 1 Hint, or \ 
Walls of Flints, or Boulders, 


| are mich usd in fome purt- 


of Suſſex" and Kent, where 1 
have ſeen, not only Fence. 
Wills, round Courts, Gardens, 
. but alſo Walls of Sta les, 
and other Out- houſes built of 
them, which ſhew'd very hand. 
Tome 

To build Walls and greater 
"Works of 'Flinr, whereof we 

Aland, not Example in our 
Ifland, and particularly in the 
Province of Kent ſays bir 
torres tydtton) 5 is (as I conceive | 

ſays he) a thing utterly dn. 
known to the Ancients, who 
obſerving in that Materiol a 
kind of Metalical Nature, or 
at leaſt a Fuſibility, feem to 


have reſolved it into nobler| 
Uſe ; an Art now utterly loſt, | 


or perchance kept up by a few | 


| hymicks. 

| Workmen tel! N 

own building of Flint, or 
Boulder Walls, they uſe to 
have 12 s. per Hundred, (for 
Jo they phraſe it,) by which 
© They mean 100 ſuperficial Feet; 
but 1 tor ot to ask them at 
what thickneſs, or whether 
they have but one thicknefs for 
all their Walls. They alſo tell 


_ 


W A WA / 

x I 

er 2 4 fer ile Thi right aud left hand- 

for en 10 Inch Wal nd | ded Man fit-well for 
For a Wall of two INE chile, chis t of Work for t 

rhey' bebe 4 d 75 Foot. 1 heſe have a of Mortar 
Priceb are to Je underſtand af _ n the Work, which © 

Wally that have two ffir Sides; hn berwixe them, each 

For. If they have but one fair 1 it towards himſelf ; 

Side, BD gainſt and ſo they lay in their Flinte. 

-a Bank,) Ee have a1 They alſo tell me, That their 

=y in t le, Fass gh Mortar (r this Wock) muſt 

ockmen build 2 Wall | be very ſti} and that cis beſt 


to have a good length of Work 
before em; for they 8 
one Courſe in hei 

time; for if they d do 
more; it would — ſwell 
out at the Sides, and run 
down. T alſo ay, That 
in miſty Weather 

— to make be vv 


VIII. Bearded] Sometimes 
| V'Valls' are bcarded, particu- 
larly the VValls 'of ſome 
Barns, Stables, and other 
Out. houſes Bur of this 
kind of 'V Vork, ſee V Veather- 


boarding. 
Malling. 
The making of VValls (of 
what kind ver) is call'd 


Walling ; therefore for the Price, 
e. of Walling, ſee Walls. 


Malnut. res painting. 
ge Painting. Num. 4. 
Waſb houſe. | 
A Room to waſh in, 
Water-table, 


Tn Stone, or. Brick-walls, 
is a fort of Ledge left in t e 


- 


VVatli; ſome 10 or ao Inches, 
(more 


j  _— 
= Price] The Price of plain 
Weather-boarding, | ( vis. . fit 
[ting and nailing up the Boards) 


is the 


or taben 
thickaefs of a Brick, 


ou 


| Conveniency of the 
ge, or Jutty, Aut if the- lower, (vix. the 
chicker) Edge of che Boards 
ht with an ., it 


eat is call'd a Water, table. 
dr k pies, and ker bee 20. or by 
es ir me- may worth 18 4. per uare. 
- OY P | | ; r 


Nails,) it may be worth 12, 
OC 1 F. per „ Or 
Half peace per Foot. 


- Theſe are commonly rated 1. hat.] Is the Tiling, 
| — (or Covering with Tiles) che 
upright.ſides of Houſes. 
2. Price] la ſome Places 
Weather tiling is done at the 
ling. See Har, Naim, z. Le 
ng: Ding, Num. 3- 
in other Places they have more, 
in conſideration of Scaffolding ; 
. | for ſome Workmen tell me they 
Square for Work- 


Materials at about 10 4 per 
Foot, if he find no Materials, 
at about 84, 


 Weatber-hoarding. 


times "tis us'd to ſignifie the Well. bole. 

Boards themfelves, when nail'd | 81 

1y done with Feather - edg d · | the Stairs to come up through. 
boards, (ſec Frather-edg'd.) In ; 

plain Work they nail the thic White-Painting 


Edge of one Board, an Inch, | a 
ora 240 ef 1 _ over the} See Painting, Num. 7. 
thin another: Bur if | | Fa 
the Work is to be a little ex- Mind. beam. 
traordinary, they ſet an O. 
on the thick Edge of every] The ſame as Collar- heim. 


N ind. Ws. 


* 
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uniform, bur alſo the void be- 


ſtrengthning to the whole 
- Fabrick. - - Ar 


3 * — 
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1. What Þ Every one knows 
that Windows are * 
of a Building that are to 
let in the ght. and 
2. Situation .] Concern . 


ing the Situation of Windows, ings 


oberve, ſirſt, that they be a8 
few in number, and as mode: 
rate in Dimenſions, as may 
— conſiſt with other due 
| bed. For in a word, «ll 


Opening: ure Wenkenings. | Se- 


condly, Let em be placed at 
convenient Diſtance from the 
Angles, or Corners of tlie Buil - 
ding; becauſe that part ought 
not to be open and infeebled, 
whoſe Office iris to ſi 3 and 
faſten all the reſt of the Build · 
ing Thirdly, Beſure take 
great care that all the Win- 
dos be equal one with ano- 
ther in their Rank and Order; 
ſo that thoſe on the right Hand 
may anſwer to thoſe on the 
left and that thoſe above may 
be right over thoſe below; for 
this Situation of Windows, 
will not only be handſome and 


ing upon the void. and the full 
upon the full, twill be a great 


3. Dimenſions of] In mak 
ing of Windows, you muſt be 
careful, not to give them more, 
or leſs Light than is needful, 


that is, make them no bigger, | 


nor leſs than is convenient ; 
wherefore you ought to have 
regard to the bigneſs of the 
Roams that are to receive the 


| er Light, and conte 


0 in middle fiz'd Houſes, may 


Light; it being evident, that 


* 


ac —— 
great Room has need of great » 
ö quentiy f 
a greater Window," than à little 
Room; & d contro." + - d 
The Apertures'of Windows 


be 4 +, or 5 Foot between the 
cm | - Build. 
may be 67, or 7 
Foot, and ther heighth may 
be double the length at the 
leaſt. But in high Rooms, or 
larger Buildings, their heighth 


may be a third, a fourth, or 


half their breadth more than 
R * * i 
are t 9 > yk 
for Windows of the Sto= 
ry, and according to theſe 
muſt all the reſt. of the Win- 
dows in the upper- Stories be. 
for their breadth ;- but for their 
heighth/they muſt diminiſh : 
For the ſecond Story may be 
one. third lower than the 
firſt, and the third Story one. 
fourth part lower than the 
ſecond. | 3 
4. Price of mating. ] Window. 
vgs. 145 —_— — for 
the Light, ( \ays Mr. Ley» 
2 ſo that A 0 VVindow 
have four Lights, and it be dou- 
ble rabitted, (as the Workmen 
call it) it may be worth 12 5. - 
that is 3 f. a Light for Materi- 
als and VVorkmanſhip. But 
if. the Builder find Timber 
and Sawing, then 1 5s. a Light 


is fair. 17 


Tranſom- windows, ( ſays 
Mr. Wing) are worth making 
(for great Buildings) 1 s. 9 4. 
per Light, or 37 per Window. 
Some Workmen tell me, they 
make em for 12 d. 144, 16 4. 
oz 


| © ing (bound down with one 


2 
"Wing, making and ſerting 
up are valu 51005 9 to 147 


per Window, according to their| 


* bignefs. © Some Workmen tell 
me, that (if they faw the Tim- 
ber) oy commonly have 20 . 
per Windo 


indow. 
Shop Windows, (ſays Mr. 
. Leybourn) will be afforded at 
the ſame Rate as plain or bat 
ton'd Doors. See Doors, 
$. Price of 1 The 
P; ting of Widow-frames, 
(ſays Mr. Leybourn) is not uſu- 
ally meaſur'd, but, valu'd ar 
34 4%. or 6 d. per Light, a0 
cording to their . — and 
Caſements at three Half. penee 
or 2 d. per piece, and ſron- barrs 
at 1 4 or more, if very large 
See Painting. 8 


Withs. 


Theſe are us'd by Thatch- 
ers to bind theirThatching-rods 
to the Rafters. are coms 
monly ſold at 6 4 the Hun- 
dred, and a Hundred of em 
will do about three TIE 

Work. 


men tell me, T 
about 33, or 34 Withs, 
many Thatching - rods, (which 
are of the ſame Price with the 
Withs) in a Square; for they 
bind down their Straw at every 
Foot, or thereabouts, viz. at 
every other Lath ; (for they 
Lath but 2 Laths in a Foot, 
and each Courſe of Thatch-! 


length of Rods,) is about three 
Foot in breadth. 


Windows, ſays Mr. 


| 


, "We 24,11, l at | 


on b, either covered ar 
open, wherein the Athlere uſed 

to exerciſe themſelves in run» 
ning Races and Wreſtling. 
The word is derived from 
Xyein, to poliſh, it being their 
cuſtom to anoint their Bodies 
with Oil before the fEncoun- 
ter, to prevent their Antago- 
niſts from faſtning Hold of 
them. The Remans too, had 
their Xyſ#s ; which was a long 
Ile Vr #ortico; ſometimes 

ed and at other times 
open, and ranged on each ſide 
with Rows 'of Trees, forming 
an agreeable Place for the Peo- 
ple to walk in. | 


TL 
by, p Zaccolo, 


HE — Plinth it 
is gn {alien word, and 
ſignifies 'a "ſort of wooden 
Shoes or Sandals: From the 
Latin, goccus, the Buskin wore 
—— ancient Actors In Ar- 
chiteFure it is a ſquare Body, 
leſs in Heighth than Breadrh, 
and placed under the Mouldings 
of the Baſes of Pedeſta/s, &c. 
not under the Baſes as Perrgult's 
Tranſlator has it It is call'd 


in-Engliſb, Socle or Zocle 


Zophoros, 


was 4 Portico. of uncom- 


( 


"Zo 


e Eo” 
"=; ach d 


mals to be 


L e 


| 2 ophor 4 > 5.10 
3 ” | The word Freeze bing — 


Mat Member 
che Acbit- , from the Core 
It is deriv'd from che Gre 


abe, . e. Animal. bear- 
* a 0 — ; * 4 
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NICVM , 


The ſame as Freeze. A large che Greek, Þ 
which 81 i 


[Frequently aden wi 
„Igures in Br Retz 
in imitation of 


L 


* 


ion, i. e. an 


ſome w 
Embroidery 


.” 
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every Country fairly engraven by Hervian NM 
The Age 7 


men; wherein the Chapters are ſumm'd up in Contents, the 
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' BOOK SFrimedfer end Sold h MR Sin 
on | Ag * * 


7 : 


had: Korg Fd 0s. in IE 
US HWOR TH's Hiſtoric ColleQions, beginning the 
R "6th Yeat of King James, 1618; and ending fn the ear 


E In 8 2 — — | — 
The CompRat Grographer ; or COhorogr 
of all the known Parts of the Earth, in hh are 


Maps of 
of the Jews , from Tefur Chrif to the preſent Time : 
Containing their Antiquity, their Religion, chen Rites, the 
Diſperſion of the Ten Tribes in the „and the Perſecution 
this Nation has fuffered in the Weſf : Being a Supplement 
and Continugrion of the Hiſtory of pb. By Mr. Baſnage, 
tranſlated into Engliſh. | & ..* 2 
Works of the late Reverend and Learned John How, 
M. A. to which are prefixt Memoirs of the Life of che 
Author. Collected by E. Calamy,.D. D. in two Vol. 
' Harmonia Sacra; or Divine "Hymns and Di , With a 
through Baſs for the Theotbo-Lute, Baſb- Viol, rpfichord © 
or Organ ; compoſed by the beſt Maſters of the laſt and preſent 8.9 
Age. The Second Editio, very much Inlarged and Correctedʒ 
Alfo four Excellent Anthems of the late Mr. Henry Purcel, 
. fe of Boyland, 68 Kerlefoficel end Ciel, take 4 
Hi 4 cal and Civil, 1 
from the moſt ancient Records, Manuſcripts, and printed 
Hiſtories. By James Tyrrell, Eſtg, in Five Vol. 
Expoſitory Notes, with Practical Obſervations on the N 
T:ftament of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. By William 
Buykirte, M. A. Late Vicar and Lecturer of D:dbam in Eſſex ; 
The Eighth Edition. {© ot * 
The whole Works of the Reverend Mr. John Flavel, late 
Miniſter of Dar1monrth, The Third Edition, in i wo Vol 
Pats 17 * Works of the Learned and Reverend William 
&, U. 5 ' a | 
An Expoſition of all the Books of the Old and New Tefta- e 


Sacred Text inſerted at large in Paragraphs or Verſes, and 
each Paragraph or Verſe reduced to its proper Heads; the 
Senſe given, and largely illuſtrared with practical Remarks 
and Obſervations. In Six Volumes. By Matthew Henry, 
Miniſter of the Goſpel ; the Third Edition. 
A Collection of all the other Works of the ſame Author, 
liſhed in one Volume; with his Life by Mr. Tongue ; 
ing the Seventh Vol. and compleat that Author's Works. 
- The Works of Mr. Richard Hooker, vindicating the Church 
of England. as truly Chriſtian, and duly reformed. In Eighr 
Books of Eccleſiaſtical Polity, with his Life, By Iſaac Walton. 
| | 2UARTU. 
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Tables for finding a true proportionable Fart; and t 
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The Philoſophical Tranſactions and Collections to the End. 
of the Year, 1700. vel 7 Fir Dee _— 8 
Heads. In Three Vol. „ 


Dr. Adam Lirtleton's. Diftianary, Engliſh and-Lotin, 4 
Latin and Engliſb, 
« Geometry Improved ;, by 
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TY y, « large, « and 1 T le of 
and various Uſes in 
the Solution of ſeveral. difficult Problems, with NA 
* 
theſe or any other Tables; exemplify'd-in making out Loga- 


rithms or natural Numbers from them, to Sixty Figures, | 
there being a Table of them for all Primes to 1100, 


61 Figures. Second, 1 Treatiſe of Pobye 


Salick Body, of many Baſes. 4. S. Plilomath. 


A General Treatiſe of che. 2 of the Sea, ch a 
92 the 1 Eaicdon, with large 
itions. 


Ile Mirrour of ArchiteFure; or the Grand Rules of the 
Art of Building, exactly laid down by Vincent e Naber 


| IG of Venice, The Sixch Edition. , 
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| Euclid's Elements, the whole Fifteen Books, 8 
Ares with Archimedesr's Theorems. of the Sphere and 
Cylinder, Inveſtigared by. the Method of Indiviſibles. 'By 
Tjaat Barron, D. D. 5 

Tbe practical Gauger; being a W what is neceſſary 


to be underſtood by all Pretenders to that Art. By Philip 


Bamford, Collector. of Exciſe ; the Second Edition, with 
Additions. 
Geography Anatomized ; or. * Geographical Grammar being 
a ſhort and exaQ Analyſis of the whole Body of Modern Geo- 
graphy, after a new and curious Method The Tenth Edition. 
_ 2 N Maps. By Mr. Sen'x. Dy Patrick Gordon, 
Medulla Rifterie Snglicons; or the Antient and Preſent State 
of England ; being a compendious Hiſto all its Monarchs, 
from the Time of Julius Ceſar to the Doh of Queen: Anne. 
By Dr. Howell. The Ei ghth Edition. 
ny of the Turks, in Four Volumns, to this preſent 
ime kg 
The n Works of the Couneſs 4 Amis, containing 
her Memoirs, Letters, and Novels. | 
; Counſellor Manners's Laſt Legacy to his don. 
— of the Sarazens ; by Mr. Ro 20 ORS 
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(OO of Curious Cecyers Artificial and Natursl: In 
T 


Parts. Contain ing. Receipts to cure the Plague, 
Agues, Fevers, and all other Diſeaſes. Secrets in Japanning, 
Painting, Varniſhing, Dying," Hunting, Fiſhing, and E 
ing: To cure ' Diſeaſes rſes, Hogs, Dogs, Oc, To de- 


ſtroy Vermin: To beautifie the-Face, make Cordial Waters, 


Snuffs, Cc. to order Gardens, &. Receipts in "Cookery: To 
rake Spots out of Garments:To make: divers ſorts of Ink: The 
ol Moulding and Caſting in Metals, Secrets in Beaurify- 
ing the Face, with Abundance of other Curioſities. Adorn'd 
with divers 9 2 lates, adapted to the ſevers} Subjects : 
Taken ſrom the Edititon in French, with à large Sup - 
plement. by the Tranflator. Price 3. 3 
* 2. The Landed Man's Affiftent + Containi 
thod of Coeping Accounts of Gentlemen's Eſtetes; a Com- 
endious Method of taking a Survey of an Eſtate in Hand, 
ack · Rents, High-Rents, or upon Lives; An Inventory of 
Caſh, Stock, Debts; c. The Method of Entring Lives Oropt 
and Leaſes Granted g together wich a Caſh- bool, and Abſtra&t 
of Receipts and Disburſments, and how to charge and diſ- 


ity: Price 17. bY Sr e oy 
Leybourne's Panarithmologia 5 or, The Trader's Sure Guide: 


1 2 — — Accounts, Gr. By G. clart, Steward to 2 
on o KI | 


Jiece 3" © t uſe to Merchants Weavers, - Bankers, 
2 Haberdaſhers, and all Traders that deal by dy; 
ot Retail. Alfo for Carpenters, - Bricklayers, Joyners, 

ers, Plaiſterers, Plummers, Painters; all other Mecha- 
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ing Tables ready caſt up, from à Farthing to «Broad- 
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nicks ; with Tables of Intereſt and Diſtount This Bock is 


ſo exattly Corrected, that no Book of the like kind is ſo exact. 
The Second Edition. Price 1. 64. The larger ſort is 3 2. 
That contains the Traveller's. Inftrufer and Secretary's Guide ; 


and an Account of Roads, Fairs, Carriers, and divers othet 


Matters. | 
4. The Engliſh Gardner; now much enlarged, with T 

four Copper-cuts of Variety of Knots and Wilderneſs. work: 
Alſo how to raiſe Stocks, Fruits trees, Shrubs; &c. divers 
ways of Inoculating' and Ingrafting: To order Kitchen Gar- 
dens, and Gardens of Pleaſure : Monthly Obſervations relating 
to a Green-houſe, by Lemard Meager, above Thirty Years a 
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=— \Country-man's_ Treaſi 
| ons'ro cure all Diſeaſes in all ſores of Cartle. Pri 


. : 


all Diſeaſes | tn ore 2 * 3 de 2 
fbr training RaceH 


; 9 preſerve Flowers and Plants, Cc. 


2 el de Ring i Lide 


©; WE he all Fen Hier i 6d 
: poly, to ſave are n 2 — 14. ds 


3, 
Goats, Cc. 4 | 
Matters. Price 37 —_— 


"3: Lambert 


Hurbandman's Iuſtruſtor, 8 | 
2 e ur 5 or 
P jenc er's Jewel 
of Beck nad 2 9 wich ah 5 Pires 
15 12 2 


Gardeni E 15. 
10 ſe s Hut ney Wag 
75 — Cy 8 
Office of « Juſtice of Peace, c Plat 8 905 St. 


and Planting, Manuring, Fe. 1 

. A 1 

eee 2 

” by ay to order trees; 

Hef bal containin 9 E 2 5 

5 4 Batler'of Res. Price 1 ha Wacky: TH 

14. 1be Florifts Valle: Mecum | 3 low. 4 ona 
ce 1 

be Anglers Valle Mecam. Price 2 * " 

| 135 The Weurb Perfumer. Price 1. * 


17 Arts Treaſury, in Dying, Limoing e gau 
ice 1 


raving, Enamelling, and divers . 
B 18, Arts Mater glece; | in LY ny TY N 
. ** 1 1 " 


pliyſical Receipes, 1 fo make. In 
5 COnfaini 4 
rigiitive, Fa 2 85 Wl 1 


Ep iti mo of Ecclefiaitical 
2 and T and the 
Lives of ſevetal modern Divines, and. Kings an 
" ſince the Refarmation to this Time, Let va 
5 Gentleman's Auditor being. a new pag eaſie Math 
vo" Account of Urhtlemens Ef 7. wil as to layin 
our and comming in, with the manner of auditing Accomp 


with Caſhiers, Stewards, Bailiffs bw - gather br other 
may be be eter they ſave. 


2 at Time 

d, ee or look, ekt The Third Editia 
Nies ce 6 4. | 
e, he deeper Gintleweman ;/ or, The Whole Duty of „ed, 
Wo gt Rules of Behaviour in all Places and Conditions: 

h Ditections to cook Fletch, Fiſh, Foul, ©. To make 
Ty es, Pickles, Preſerves, and Conſerves. Directions to 15 
for Two-pence a Day, and to ſave pe 5 82 .C 
Coals, Shifts, Cc. The Whole being ena ts for th 
Female Sex 5 ys Price 2 5. * 
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